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Carlton Palace, Dec. 1, 1S20. 



TO ALL OUR LOVING SUBJECTS 
AND COUNTRYMEN. 

HOWEVER EXALTED IN RANK OR HUMBLE IN STATION, 

THE KING 

^btnits alikt ii» most affectfonau greeting. 

« 

1 HE liberty of the press does not permit to your 
King, the possibility of remaining ignorant of passing 
events, or unaffected by the public agitation : at one 
and the same time it conveys to me sentiments of 
satisfaction or grounds of complaint; tlie promised 
support of the constitutional, and the threat of the 
disaffected. My own conduct, the measures of my 
executive, the state of my kingdom, and the con- 
dition of my subjects, are placed before me iti as 
many various, confused, and contradictory positions, 
as the greater or tesser degree of information, the 
rivalship of party, the animosity of pr^udice, or 
the insidiousness of feet ion .alternately suggest. In 
this chaos of contrariety, to me the firist great dif- 
ficulty is, to discover tbe truth; the next, so, to 
manage tbe discovery, as to produce from it some 
sound and dispassionate course of action. 

This liberty of the press, in itself agreat attract 
good, capable i^Sne of being converted into a bane 
or antidote; and, by discreet and conscientious 
management; capable also of promoting and effects 
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in^ imjnorlal benefits to mankind, or inflicting upon 
them irremediable ills, keeps up at least a constant 
comtnunication between us, depriving the courtier 
of the pow^r of concealing from his Sovereign 
public opinion, and placing him within the effect 
of inquiry. With such a constant possibility of ex- 
planation, a Monarch may be misguided, but can- 
not be uninformed ; he may adopt decisive rules of 
government, but cannot remaui ignorant of their 
effects. 

Although it is presumed that I become acquainted 
with politioa:! ^>ocurrences and opinions, solely 
through the channel of my official advisers, 
and can only constitutionally address my people 
through the regular organ of parliament, or of my 
council ; yet, at this momentous crisis, pregnant 
with evil to ^ur common country, and to me so in- 
teresting, as a man and a husband, but above all, as 
the inheritor of my Royal Father's crown, the form 
and modeof this communication may stand shielded 
and excused, in the generally anomalous character 
of the circumstances to which I shall hereafter 
advert : nor, on so singular an occasion, do I think 
it derogatory to the dignity of my exalted station, 
to attempt the disp^sioa of a mist, in which too 
many of my subjects have wandered, led on by a 
generous delusion. • 

I will notaccuse> I do laot accuse, of disaffection 
either to my person, pr government, all who are ad- 
vocates for the cause of the Queen ; for in that 
cause, I perceive plainly ^ . variety of motives in 
activity ; in the combination of Jtfeo^e motives, dif- 
fering widely from each other, the immediate danger 
appears to consist : but it is also, from their dis^ 
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cordance^ that future tranquillity may b0 expected. 
I am persuaded that, could my subjects upon re- 
flection, be brought to consider the probability of 
my being an injured and calumniated Prince, they 
would abstain from further insult to the crown in- 
herited from George the Third. I am also per- 
suaded that public opinion, although forced into 
extremes by the goadings of a portion of the daily 
press, alike unrestrained by truth> and as devoid 
of principle, as lost to the common civilities of so- 
ciety, would soon right itself; when a plain and 
simple narrative (such as any man of reasonable 
mind might comprehend) should supersede the dis- 
torted and tortured facts which h^ve lately pre- 
occupied too ^eat a part of the nation. 

So many years have elapsed dipce the period of 
my unhappy marriage, that it may not be inexpedient 
(indeed, it appears absolutely necessary, in order 
to develope certain springs of action) to ifccftH the 
times and circumstanocB^ in whicb^ and by which, 
this «vent was produced. 

The French Revolution was at its height; the 
Roy^l Family of France had been murdered ; Hoi- 
land had imbibed the revolut^to^ry mania, and thp 
Stad^holder had fled to this protecting country ; at 
home, ia traitorous spirit was actively at work ; trials 
for high treason had served only to increase the in- 
solence of fax?tion, and footer rebellion; Ireland 
was o)i the verge of open revolt: and every politi- 
cal appearance threatened an attempt upon the con- 
stitution of theae realms; a dregful war was raging : 
yet^ amidst and in the face of all these evils, it was 
the wish. of my Royal Father to strengthen the suct 
cession to the tlirone of these realms ; and the mo 
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The justification of the measure was found to be 
in my marriage. 

The nation most generously paid my debts, made 
provision for such marriage, and I became an ex- 
pedknt party to the contract. For me there was no 
escape; the interest of my creditors demanded 
such sacrifice ; a sacrifice of which my heart could 
only appreciate the extent. ^ 

But, although the match was forced, and I was 
left (unlike my subjects) to no voluntary choice, I 
had still, a right to expect in a Princess of exalted 
ancestry, and one previously allied to me by re- 
lationship, a female of chaste person and uncon- 
taminated taste. 

But the morning which dawned on the consum- 
mation of this marriage, witnessed its virtual dis- 
solution. 

Our daughter, the lamented Princess Charlotte^ 
the child of a fond and admiring nation, was born 
precisely at the moment prescribed by nature. 

• Of the causes which led to this immediate se- 
paration, which however was for a time most care- 
fully concealed ; and concealed, ^ I trust, from no 
ungenerous feeling on my part, it does not belong 
to me to detail the explanation. But who beside 
ourselves was interested in it ? Surely the family 
of the illustrious female in question ! Did they 
complain ? Did they remonstrate ? Did they de- 
mand a restitution of conjugal rights between us? 
Did they interfere to conciliate, to palliate, to ex- 
plain? Never. By their silence, then, was I justi- 
fied in requiring at a proper moment, a more openly 
avowed separation. The first wrong was done to me. 

The situation in which my Royal Father 
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placed towards ub both, was one of peculiar de- 
licacy, and requires your particular attention. In- 
dependently of his own good and well-intentioned 
motives, he could riot but feel that I had sacrificed 
my happiness to obedience to his will, and to those 
urgent and pressing politick influences which di- 
rected that will. To him, therefore, it must have 
been painful to find, that all chance of connubial 
coiinexion was destroyed as soon as formed; it 
must also have b^^n painful to him to know, that iii 
commanding my marriage, he had (however un- 
iritentionally) clogged my high stiation with a source 
of constant anxiety and unceasing misrepresenta- 
tion. Again: as towards the then Princess of 
Wales, his* late Maje^y, my revered Father and 
King, could not but have felt, that a marriage so 
brought about at his urgent desire, and enforced 
upon one positive condition, called forth, from him 
more especially every increased attention towards 
the illustrious female whom he had introduced into 
the country; nor could this fatherly attention be 
otherwise than the more marked and decisive, on 
account of the relationship of that illustrious female 
in question to the then Queen of these realms. His 
most sacred Majesty was thus doubly and peculiarly 
bound to the protection of the interests of this illustri- 
ous female, as well as to a gentlemanly forbearance to- 
wards a don> through his influence so unexpectedly, 
so unusually, and I may add, so unhappily, circum- 
stanced. This line of nice distinction and difficult con- 
duct, so lK)iK>urably and so nobly adhered to by his 
late Majesty, led to the erroneous supposition, that 
my Dionoured and fdyd parent and myself were at 
re upon this important ok^cslsion: but such 



was not in the slightest degree the fact ; the subject 
was, as it were, interdicted mutually iix)m aur con- 
ferences and meetings, and I always honoured my 
royal parent the more highly for the motives which 
influenced and marked out the line of conduct he 
felt hitnself peculiarly called upon to adopt. His. 
aim was, to soften by every means of alleviation in 
his power the situation of the Princess ; but, at the 
same time, he was left without cause of accusation 
against his son's early determination* 

Having rested the propriety of my conduct upon 
the silence of the relatives of the Princess, oa an 
occasion when silence on their part could only have 
been imposed by a knowledge of the means of jusn 
tification ; and having discovered the principle which 
generosity and hospitality dictated to my late Father 
and King in his conduct towards the Princess, I now 
refer to a letter, dated Windsor Castle,. April 30, 
1796 ; which letter has been termed, insolently, un-^ 
justifiably, and almost traitorously, a letter of license. 

" Ji was always competent for the Prirwess of Wales 
to demand from me, if she felt herself .so. Jueiifiedj the 
restitution of her conjugal rights n'' That a, female 
of her lofty daring should not have taken such a step> 
admits a very strong argument in favour of the re- 
tiring husband ; at all events, it allows of the infer* 
ence, that there was a domestic and personal cau$e for 
separation, to which the parties. mutually consented. 

This letter of the 30th of April, above alluded toj 
may be considered as containing the terms of our 
separation. On this letter, which evidently refers 
to former conferences and previous communicationa, 
and was written to the Princess at her own request^ 
I have but one observation to make^ namely,*-^ 
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** That pending the arrangement for an open and 
avowed separation, the then Princess of Wales, 
through the medium of Lady Cholmoudeley, re- 
quired that the separation should be final and conclusive, 
as to any. future particular intercourse, and not to be re- 
newed at any period, even though our child the Princess 
Charlotte should die^ To this proposition I absented ; 
by this proposition I have abided, and ever will 
abide. It is an extra proposition emanating from 
the Queen ; it contains her own terms. 

From the moment of this open and avowed separa- 
tion, rendered perpetual by the proposition of her 
Royal Highness ; I can call herself and the kingdom 
to witness, whether any thing has been withheld 
from the personal accommodation of the Princess of 
Walea? .Whether a suitable establishment, regu- 
lated by herself, was not provided for her comfort ? 
Whether I ever interfered with her arrangements, 
her society, or her social convenience ; in short, I 
boldly challenge my people to the proof, whether I 
had evi?r been guilty of any step, directly, or indi- 
rectly, to break in upon that arrangement of tran- 
quillity, and comfortable society, which waa the 
basis ;0f our mutual separation. 

This separation between the Princess and myself, 
partook not in its origin, of the smallest political mix- 
ture ; it was purely an unhappy but unavoidable do- 
mestic occurrence, of which the good manners of both 
parties might have softened the efltect ; and in which, 
Ktrict propriety of conduct, such as befitted the 
second lady in the land, might have commanded my 
respect; though an insurmountable obstacle was op- 
,posed to any further feeling. During this separation, 
the Princess of Wales possessed the most uncon* 



trolled choice and command of her own household; 
shewasmistressof her own conduct; wks still the wife 
of the heir-appaapkit to the throne, and mother of the 
heiress presumpt^ire. The Princess must have been 
aware of the superfor legal responsibility attached to 
the high and important rank sHe held in the empire ; 
and the peculiarity of her situation demanded a 
greater degree of discretion; painful and singular 
as was that situation, it was one in which the Prin- 
cess might have shone with additional splendour, had 
she maintained a dignified and elegant association. 
. I am charged by the giddy piress and the partisans 
of the Queen, with having, upon all accasions, be- 
sieged her with spies and suborned trad ucers. 

At the period of this separation in' 179^6, the then 
Princess of Wales surrounded herself, hot with any 
friends of mine, but with an establishment of her 
own choice. But suppose, for argument sake, this 
false assertion to be triie; how completely useless 
would have been the oflSce of those spies and tale- 

' bearers, had- the conduct of her Royal Highness 
given no grounds for their occupation !\ In such a 
case, the more closely her Royal Highness had been 
watched, the more spotless, chaste smd unquestion* 

<- ah]e would her conduct have appeared^!? Ought it, 
under any circumstances, even of presumed aggra- 
vation, to have been otherwise ? 

I approach now tlie period of the first investigation 
of 1806, which took place tew year* after the separa- 
tion ; and which carried back its research four years 
from the date of its report. The very circumstance, 
that it became necessary to trace through several 
years the conduct of her Royal Highness, allows me 
fairly to assert that which was the fact ; name! 
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** that it was not until after tale upon tale had been 
in wide circulation for a long period ; nor until those 
reports assumed the threatening fiiaracter of high 
treason, that I determined to advise with a retired 
Lord Chancellor on the measures necessary to be 
adopted." Had I been actuated. by the foul spirit 
attributed to me, I had at that moment an opportu- 
nity of gratifying such revenge, by demanding a 
public trial instead of a private investigation. The 
base political purposes to which the privacy of that 
proceeding was subsequently applied, might almost 
tempt me to regret that I had not done so : yet I 
do not regret it, since the motive was (even at the 
very moment of an inquiry becoming legally expe- 
dient) to shield the object of it as much as possible 
from publicity, I might almost say, to accommodate 
her acquittal. Upon this occasion, the reputation 
and character of those eminent noblemen, Lords 
Erskine; Spencer, Grenville^ and EUenborough, 
must first be destroyed, before I can be charged 
with provoking an unnecessary inquiry into the exist- 
ence of circumstances which had long been circu- 
lating through every rank of society, which were at 
the time generally believed to be true, or enveloped 
in a mystery far removed from that absence of all 
doubtful and suspicious appearances^ which should 
characterize the conduct of a Princess of Wales. 
On this occasion; the same honourable feelings 
which had invariably guided the conduct of my 
Royal Father and King, incliaed him still to shield 
and protect her Royal Highness, iand to place the 
least culpable interpretation upon, the circumstances 
of that my sterious cai^e. It was the same generous 
ing which induced my Royal Father to adopt, as 
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a previeu« step, my proposal of a private and confi- 
dential inquiry, in a matter, where less considerate 
conduct might, at once, have transferred the cause 
of offence to a public tribunal. Throughout the 
Avhole of this affair, her Royal Highness was treated 
with a delicaciy suitable to the peculiarity of her 
situation, to which every, and the most generous, 
consideration was paid. Her Royal Highness was 
aware of it, and at the moment felt herself so treated. 

Did I, upon this occasion, dissent from the line 
of conduct recommended to be pursued.? No. 
Did I interfere with the duties of the noble lords 
commissioners upon the occasion? No. Did I, as 
a husband, cease to perform the terms of separa- 
tion, even after the imperious necessity which had 
devolved upon me as Prince of Wales, of requir- 
ing indemnity for the succession to the throne ? 
No. I assert, that in the conflicting duties imposed 
upon me as a husband, and as Prince of Wales, that 
when the admonition of my royal parent was deem- 
ed sufficient for the occasion, I acquiesced. Nor, 
on a subsequent occasion, did I hesitate to pay the 
debts of the illustrious person in question, in het 
character of my wife. Nay more, I carried still 
further the spirit ;of conciliation, and proof of my 
acquiescence in the result of such investigation, by 
the subsequent advance to honour and distinction 
of one of the parties implicated criminally in the 
charge against the then Princess of Wales. I am, 
therefore, on that occasion, the avowed approver of 
the result of the inquiry ; and stand convicted, 
either of being regardless of my awn honour, or of 
being satisfied that the ' accusation was over- 
strained. " , 

Before I dismiss this part of my letter, I w 
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direct the attention of my subjects and countrymen 
to the rigour of the law, applicable to the wife of 
the heir-apparent to the throne. An error which, 
in any female of less distinguished rank, is merely 
a civil injury, in the wife of the Prince of Wales w. 
a crime against the nation. The mere act of offence 
is in both cases alike ; but in the one may be at- 
tended with the last penalty, that of death. If, 
therefore, in any proceedings connected with the 
case of a^ prince of Wales, there appears a greater 
measure of legal harshness, to which our moral feel- 
ings are opposed, it should be remembered, that the 
anomaly is created by the statutes of the realm. I 
made not the law for myself. 
When tbe Princess of Wales had received the ad- 

• • • * 

monitory letter of 1806, no complaint at the time 
was made Sy her, either against its justice, or the 
mode in which the inquiry had been conducted. It 
was reserved to revive the painful subject seven 
years after its occurrence ; and to attack the pro- 
ceedings, as well as the intermediate restraint which 
had been imposed on the intercourse of the Princess 
with Qur daughter, in a letter dated early in 1813, 
addressed to me as Regent of these United King- 
doms. That letter, as containing a matter of com- 
plaint deserving of inquiry, was submitted, without 
regard to the personally oflFensive remarks contain- 
ed in it, to several dignitaries of the church and of 
tlxe law. Upon this second report, the restriction 
alluded to was still continued, and the aspersions 
cast upon the testimony of certain witnesses con- 
nected with the inquiry of 1806, were pronounced 
to be wholly groundless, and mthout the slightest sup- 
rt of Proof. * 

It is important for me to draw your attention to 
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the circumstance, that the two reports were drawn 
up by noblemen of differing political sentiments, 
accustomed to constant parliamentary opposition ; 
if therefore from such an ordeal, the proceedings of 
1806 have escaped censure, and consequently be- 
came stamped with a character of fair and impartial 
justice, I have a right to demand, and do demand, a 
full and complete acquittal from all those false and 
unprincely motives, by which my conduct has been 
stigmatized ; I plead guilty only of one motive, 
'* That of preserving to my daughter her rights, 
and protecting the purity of succession to the throne 
of my ancestors-'^ 

Had the result of this second report, produced by 
a set of political reasoners wholly opposed to the 
first commissioners, varied from the report of such 
commissioners ; had it brought home to the witnes 
upon the former occasion, any charge of peijury, or 
have elicited any trace of unworthy motive, or cor- 
ruptly contrived evidence ; it would have been my 
unavoidable duty as Regent, and the office most 
pleasing to me as a husband and man, to have re- 
vived that inquiry, and have punished the guilty 
participators in it ; and besides, it was at all times 
open to the Princess to bring her accusers before the 
tribunals of her country. Unless, therefore, every 
principle of civilized conduct has been violated by 
me, and I alone have proceeded upon impulses dif- 
ferent from allmankindi surely, on my own account, 
I must have rejoiced at any elucidation which had 
sprung up, had it been only for the mere selfish piir- 
piose of wiping from myself the mortification of such 
recorded aspersions. Was it to be supposed, that I 
should tamely cover mysqlf with the mantle of my 
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own shame, could I have had it in my power W 
destroy every thread of the garment? I should 
have deserved the scorn of the age, and ill merited 
the allegiance of my father's subjects, could I have 
hesitated one moment in following the minutest ray 
which might detect the mystery of 1806, and com- 
pletely clear her Royal Highness from those 
charges. 

But from the date ,of this letter in 1813, the whole 
transaction, which had hitherto been treated as a 
domestic difference, assumed on the part of the 
Princess of Wales a political aspect. To this point 
I shall subsequently refer ; for the present, there, 
fore, I will pass on to the period of her departure to 
visit the continent. 

Upon this occasion, her Royal Highness ad- 
dressed her intentions to ipe, through the n\edium 
of the Earl of Liverpool, in a letter dated the 25th 
July, 1814, in which her Royal Highnessstated as her 
first. and her most urgent naotive for wishing to re- 
tire to the continent, "the restoration pf trranquillity 
to.my mind." Her Royal Highness then goes on to 
coinplain^oftheindignities:and mortification to which 
she i)^ .been- exposed, by being withheld from re- 
ceivin^her neari^st relatipn^,' and the most intimate 
friends of the late Duke of Brunswi^l^, -her father ; 
and alludes to tbe rupture of the proposed iaUiaDice 
between our daughter, the Prioce^s G*(axlo|tQ, and 
the Prince of Orai\ge, Her Royal High;i^t;9 afeo 
pointing out.her route, states that she intend^ to re- 
turn to Brunswick her natjvre qountry, and with a de- 
gree of uncertainty addp, she maj/ ftfterWftrds travel 
into' ItsJy and Greece, and proposes certain arr 
\ \ nents as to the disposition of her private pro- 
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perty. To all these points I subjoin the reply as 
transmitted through my prime minister, with this 
one observation, that Lord Liverpool does not silent* 
/y pass over the circumstance of her Royal High- 
ness possessing apartments in a royal palace, (to 
which her Royal Highness makes no allusion in her 
letter,) but absolutely states, that such apartments 
will still be retained for the use of her Royal High- 
ness; thus, if any conscious doubts had existed in 
the mind of the Princess, and this omission was 
intended to draw from me any expression as to the 
length of her stay on the continent, or whether I 
considered that the departure of the Princess was 
intended to be permanent, such doubts are clearly 
removed by the specific allusion of Lord Liverpool 
to those particular apartments in a royal palace. 

Her Royal Highness then leaves England by her 
own voluntary act, at her own express desire, re- 
taining by the avowed will of the Prince (acting on 
behalf of the King) a residence, , to which, at any 
time, she might return. There is also a second point 
in this letter of the Princess, on which I woudd 
make one ^hort observation. Her Royal Higluiessv 
referring to the mode of disposal of part of heor^pror 
perty, uses this expression : "The Princew* of 
Wales hopes the Prince Regent will grani this 
favour, the last that she will solicit J*^ I ask, then, is 
this the language of a wife receiving injuries froi;a a 
husband; or is it not characteristic of language from 
a wife to a husband who, though separated from that 
husband, had ever been accustomed to receive from 
him every favour and benefit which could witli 
honour be granted ? I subjoin the reply alluded to, 
as it corrects the political points contained in thi^ 
letter of the Princess. 
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Letter of Lord Liverpool to the Princess of WaleSf 

dated the Q8th of Jul?/, 1814. 

" Lord Liverpool has liad the honour to receive the letter of her 
Royal Highness. Having communicated it to the Prince Regent, he 
has ordered him to inform her Royal Highness that he can have no 
objection to the intentions of her Royal Highness to effect the design 
which she announces to the Prince Regent, of returning to her 
natire country, to visit her brother the Duke of Brunswick, assuring 
her, that the Prince Regent will never throw any obstacle in the way 
of her present or future intentions as to the place where she may 
wish to I'eside. 

** The Prince Regent leaves her Royal Highness at liberty to 
exercise her own discretion as to lier abode in this country or on the 
continent, as it may be convenient to her. 

*' Lord Liverpool is also commanded, on the part of the Prince 
Regent, to inform her Royal Highness, that he will not throw any 
obstacles in the way of the arrangements of her Royal Highness, 
whatever they may be, respecting th^house at Blackheath, which 
belonged to the late Duchess of Bruns^Vick, or the rest of the private 

f>ropcrty of her Royal Highness. Rut that, for reasons rather too 
ong to explain, the Prince Regent will not permit the Princess 
Charlotte to be ranger of Greenwich Park, or to occupy any of the 
houses at Blackheath, which her Royal Highness has hitherto 
occupied. 

" Lord Liverpool has also been enjoined, on the part of the Prince 
Regent, be fore. He closes the letter which be has the honour to send 
to her Royal Hightiess, to tell her, in relation to the two articles which 
her Royal Highness has put in her letter concerning the rupture of 
the marriage of the Princess Charlotte with the hereditary Prince of 
Orange, as well as to the reason for which the allied Sovereigns did 
not, previously to their departure from England, pay their visit to her 
Royal Highness ; that, as to the first article, Lord Liverpool is com- 
manded by the Prince Regent to inform her Royal Highness, that the 
Pfinoe Regent is not persuaded that the private considerations of the 
circun)stances in which the Princess is placed, can have been an 
obstacle to the marriage of the Princess Charlotte. As to the second 
article. Lord Liverpool i^* also enjoined, on" the part of the Prince 
Regent, to signify to her Royal Highness, that the Prince Regent 
nevcropposed himself to the allied Sovereigns making a visit to her 
Royal Highness during their stay in London. 

" Lord Liverpool has the honour to be, with all esteem and the 
highest consideration. 

*^ P. S. The; Prince Regent can make no difficulties on the subject 
of the directions which the Princess has the intention of giving as to 
the house at Blackheath ; neither will the Prince Regent oppose her 
^oyiil Highness's retaining the apartments in the Palace of Kensing- 
ton, inlhe same manner asjshe possessed them while in London, for 
the convenience of herself and $uite," 
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At tk period then of the departure of her Royal 
Highness from the kingdom, the very last commu- 
nication between us was on my part, that of assur- 
ing her, that the residence more particularly occu- 
pied by her as a state residence, should be consi- 
dered as remaining still at her disposal ; thus placing 
a seal of oblivion on the past, and according every 
thing but personal communication. 

Her Royal Highness was enabled to quit England 
as became her rank, with a suite of heu own choice, 
with zealous friends among that suite, and with 
every facility afforded her of rendering her stay on 
the Continent comfortable and convenient. Her 
public reception at foreign courts naturally depended 
on, and was regulated by, establiished etiquette. 

I have thus brought down the material circum'- 
stances of my unhappy marriage, to the period of 
the departure of her Royal Highness for the Conti- 
nent ; the transactions in themselves, however un- 
fortunate, are plain and simple, easily understood, 
and as capable of explanation, when viewed withr- 
out any selfish tendency to party or faction, . The 
incidents may be thus briefly stated: — i. 

1. Our private separation. 

2. Our public separation. 

3. The interval between our public separation 
and the inquiry of 1806. 

4. The complaint of the Princess in 1 813, as to the 
restricted intercourse between herself and daughter. 

5. The retirement of the Princess to the Continent. 

The first pointy (the reasons of our private Repara- 
tion), it does not become me to explain; her Royal 
Highness might (if she had so pleased,) have claimed 
in the proper court, the restitution of her conjugal 

c 
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rights ; such a proceeding would have produced an 
explanation. 

As to the second point, we separated upon terms 
mutually understood, and to which the Princess 
added herself a peremptory condition ; those terms 
have by me been inviolably preserved ; as a husband, 
I enabled my wife to maintain the dignity of her 
rank and station as Princess of Wales ; I visited her 
separation with no pecuniary privations, but, on the 
contrary, paid for her, debts exceeding her means 
of expenditure, to the amount of forty-nine thousand 
pounds ; the government of the country, at the same 
time, .liquidating a further sum of thirty-one thou- 
sand pounds. 

As to the third point, the preceding remarks, in 
part apply. On the subject of the actual inquiry, I 
may be allowed to say, that the Prince of Wales is 
bom with certain rights previously created, as a line 
of duty to be by him fulfilled. The preservation of 
the chastity of his wife, with a view to the purity of 
the succession, is one of those duties. When, there- ' 
fore, in consequence of rumours, too loud and too 
deep to remain unheard, I demanded an inquiry, 
as part of the duty of my high birth and national 
rank, I submitted the case to the responsible mi- 
nisters of the crown ; I acquiesced in the sentence 
passed upon the termination of the inquiry, and ' 
bowed to the decision which had been pronounced 
by the warm and zealous friend of the Princess, who 
was judge upon the occasion. 

As to the fourth point, I endeavoured, by every 
means in my power, to prevent our disputes from 

dng a political turn, embarrassing to the govem- 

nt of the country ; and I most particularly aimed 
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at preserving, in the mind of tUe Princess Charlotte, 
a neutrality on the delicate occasion ; the restric- 
tion imposed on the intercourse between the Prin- 
cess and her daughter was connected with the sys- 
tem of her education, which, by law, rested with 
the Sovereign. When, at a subsequent period, in 
1813, the Princess of Wales addressed to me as 
Regent, a letter alluding to such restriction, and 
also to the proceedings of 1806, almost grown out 
of recollection, I submitted such letter to noblemen, 
differing in political opinion from those who had on 
the former occasion made a report on the conduct 
of the Princess ; the result of this re-inquiry pro- 
duced no change, no imputation on the former state- 
ments and evidence, and I still continued to con- 
sider the whole affair as one of domestic inconve- 
nience, inasmuch as the succession to the throne 
was pronounced nof to be endangered. 

As to tlie fifth point, upon the retirement of her 
Royal Highness to the Continent, I. continued to the 
Princess her residence in a royal palace, leaving it 
as a domicile open to her return ; and, I declare, upon 
my honour as a Prince, that I never, on any pre- 
vious occasion, threw the slightest obstacle in the 
way of her Royal Highness's comfort, tranquillity, 
and domestic arrangement. The affairs of Princes 
cannot be conducted in the same obscure and un- 
ostentatious mode as those of private individuals ; 
to snatch a few moments of private life is, in a 
Prince, to enjoy real happiness. All the difficulties 
which have occurred in the case in question have 
been produced and created, they were not of natural 
origin, but have been foisted on the original evil by 
lactiou9 persons, seeking to advance their own politi- 

c2 
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cal purposes. Had not the Princess placed herself 
avowedly in such hands, many of the mortifications 
of her situation had beep ^voided ; they would, in- 
deed, have had no e^tistence. Finally, I declare 
again, upon my honour, that my conduct aimed to 
keep the whole unhappy affair within the character 
of a domestic and purely personal misfortune ; and 
it is only by the attempts made by faction, to give 
it a political complexion, that the attention of tbe 
people has been fixed upon it as a national grievance* 

I have now, my subjects and fellow-countrymen, 
gone through the first great division of my letter; I 
approach the second, I trust, with feelings as a . 
King, suitable to the occasion. 

Hitherto I have appeared only as Prince of 
Wales, and Regent. 

Her Royal Highness quitted England as Princess 
of Wales early in August in the year 1814, and in 
the succeeding November (a: short interval of three 
months), appears to have consulted my tranquillity, by - 
furnishing grounds for a third inquiry into the pro^i 
priefty of her conduct. After three years of rumours^ 
a commismn to examine into their truth or falsehood 
was a third time rendered necessary for the honour of 
tbe crown of these realms; thus, in both cases, as 
well in the investigation of 1 806, as also in that of 
1818, it was not until y#ar^ o/n/mot^r had been al- 
lowed to rouse suspicions, that any official measures 
were adopted to inquire into their reality. 

Possibly the great error has been, that such ru« 
mours were permitted to remain so long without aa 
inquiry. Had spies really surrounded her Royal» 
Highness, the purposes of a commission of inquiry 
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would bave beeo anticipated and rendered unne- 
ceissafy. 

When the powers of my regency merged in the 
succession to the throne, one of the first duties de- 
vdYiiig upon me as a head of the Church, was, 
** to settle according to the Act of Uniformity, such 
parts pf the Liturgy as were aflfected by the decease 
of pay venerable Father and King of blessed memory/* 
How lightly have too many of my subjects thought 
erf the feelings by which their Sovereign must have 
been influenced upon so solemn an occasion ! 

How inconsiderately have too many of my suly ects 
viewed this vital act of religion as a mere matter of 
form, requiring only a. dash of the pen ! 

How narrowly have too many of my subjects con- 
fined their sense of this form, within the bounds of 
? I Custom and precedent I 

Howblindly have too many of my subjects viewed 
this act ctf devotional formulary ! 

And how completely have too many of my subjects 
separated .the act to be done, from him upon whom 
fell the most painful duty of its performance ! 

JBehold then, your Sovereign, in the presence of 
^St God to whom all hearts are open ; required by 
tl^^ first servant of our holy national Church, to 
^^laction as head of that Church, a formulary, in 
^liich the thousands and tens of thousands, and 
'billions of his subjects were to address their prayers, 
^^d praises, and supplications to the King of Kings. 
Behold him thus situated, called upon to doubt 
^^d to decide between his conscience and his feel- 
^gs, whether his own wife deserved, without hesi- 
tation, to be admitted to the high dignity, de facta, 
^f^ Queen of these United ^ Kingdoms. Behold him 
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thus situated, and himself obliged to decide, no other 
authority, according to the laws of the realm, having 
power to relieve him from the duty. And why was 
I thus called upon to doubt? Because my council, 
according to their oaths, which is ** to advise for the 
King's honour and good of the public, without par- 
tiality, through aflection, love, meed, doubt, or 
dread ;" and in performance of their duty, which is 
^' to inquire into all offences against the government ;" 
had not left me unacquainted with the existence of 
a primd facie case, of gross and long-continued adul- 
tery, alleged to be committed by the late Princess 
of Wales, now dejure the Queen. 

It became therefore evident, it was unavoidable, 
that whenever the Queen thought proper to return 
to ray kingdom, she must meet this charge, the truth 
or falsehood of which remained still to be proved^ 
My council strictly confined themselves to th^ir 
legal duty, that of inquiring ofHy : and the features o; 
that inquiry imposed upon them the painful duty o 
placing the Queen in a state of abeyance. 

This solemn decision, I may say, this vitally re- 
ligious act, presented itself to me in two points oG 
view. Was I, with such knowledge in my pos-^ 
session, to recommend unhesitatingly and specially^ 
the name of the Queen, to the prayers of the church 
Or was I to leave the name to be inserted wlien he 
Majesty should have wiped off this foul charge o 
adultery ? In the first case, it might possibly have 
fallen to my painful office, again to have expunged the 
insertion ; and in the second case, it might happily 
have been my duty to have supplied the omissioii4 
Which, of the two modes afforded the least proba* 
bility of future embarrassment? As yet, ootli^ iit 
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primd facte suspicion of adultery was exhibited 
against the Queen ; I had a right to presume her 
innocent, I had a right to expect that future cir- 
cumstances might justify the insertion of her Ma- 
jesty's name, but such an insertion being a matter 
of discretion, the words '* and all the Royal Fanuly,'' 
did not exclude the Queen. To have inserted the 
Queen's name specially, and subsequently to have 
found myself obliged by the law of the land to ex- 
punge it ; would, with a great degree of reason, have 
subjected me to the charge of having first introduced 
such name, that I might enjoy the malicious triumph 
of erasing it ; thus adding increased harshness to 
any future sentence. By using the phrase, " and all 
the Royal Family, " any future alteration^ under any 
circumstances of substantiated guilt or innocence, 
ijoould be rendered unaecessary. To have inserted the 
name of the Queen, with a knowledge such as I pos- 
sessed through my legal council, would, in my opinion, 
have been contrary to the laws of the kingdom ;, 
Sox among other charges which might have been 
brought forward against the Queen, was, " her pro- 
bable conversion to the Roman Catholic faith/* But 
to postpone the insertion of the name of the Queen, 
and afterwards to have been called upon to supply 
the omission, would, to her Majesty, have been a 
gracious act of acquittal, and restoration to regal 
honour ; and I had a right to hope that such would be 
the result. Besides, the object and intention of the 
postponement of this insertion, was most certainly, 
not with a view to any proceedings against the Queen,, 
but in anticipation of that continuance of mutual sepa- 
ration, which the Queen, in her letter of leave, de- 
clared to be •' necessary to my future tranquillity.". 
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I will suppose for one moment, the insertion to 
have been made. Had it been done under conceal- 
ment from me, of existing circumstances, my ministers 
would have been guilty of misprimn of treason, and been 
liable to impeachment. But as it was done with my 
knowledge j if ten thousands often thousand tongues 
were to demand of me, to tarnish the crown of yotit 
King, I would abandon it to the people rather thad 
commit so great a crime. Whatever may have been 
the indiscretions of THE man, the future historian of 
England shall never record them as connected with 
THE King. 

It should not be overlooked, that the alteration of 
the Liturgy was also to regulate my own public devo- 
tion, as well as that of my subjects ; should I not then 
by the special insertion of the name of the Queen, 
under existing circumstances, have most deservedly 
subjected myself to a charge of impious and detest- 
able hypocrisy? " You have been praying yourself 
specially for the Queen, you Royal Hypocrite! 
whilst you have watched her destruction ;" would ha\ e 
been iijust and unanswerable accusation against me; 
an accusation, which, if well-founded, would have 
rendered the word of the King unworthy of belief. 

Those only are the real exclusionists, who do not 
choose to comprehend the Queen, as implied in the 
words, " and all the Royal Family.*' 

Had either the religious or legal considerations of 
this important point permitted me conscientiously to 
have inserted the name of the Queen in the Liturgy 
of the Church ; all other minor considerations would 
have had no bearing upon the question ; for that 
which would have been consistent with religion and 
law, could not have been contra bonos mores. 1, dwell 
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not therefore oh the subject^ as condected ^ith the 
morals of th^ country, but in its consideration, and 
in all its vital bearings, I cannot but have contem- 
plated the consequences of a Queen charged with 
high crimes and misdemeanors, sitting upon that 
throne so lately occupied by the personification of 
chastity and matrimonial excellence. 

Will the virtuous and noble, the high-minded and 
chaste, the amiable and domestic'females of England, 
adopt the Queen as an example iind model worthy of 
their imitation ? Will they pronounce her faultless ? 
Will they compose her court ? If lean place the. 
Queen ron the throne of my ancestors upon such 
terms, I am^ ready to do so. Upon none other, can 
or ought a Queen to sit upon the throne of pre- 
eminent England. 

1 proceed now to the offer of an attiple allowance 
offered to the Queen, provided she continued to re- 
main abroad in the retirement she had voluntarily 
adopted ; and the alternative with which that offer 
was accompanied. I have pointed out this trans- 
dctioTiy and the suspensienm the Liturgy , as acts which 
may appear to have etnanated more immediately from 
my own personal feelings: 

I have previously remarked, that from the period of 
my becoming Regent, the differences between the 
Princess and myself had assumed a political cha- 
racter, and been treated by many as a party question. 

The companions of iny youth, and the distinguished 
characters with whom, in my earlier years, I had in- 
timately associated, had created in the public mind, 
a widely-extended, and readily believed opinion, 
that when the sceptre of my Father should desce 
t6 me^ I should, from among those associates, \m 
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chosen the members of my administration. During the 
discussion of the terms of the regency^ I was careful 
to avoid giving any pledge of the line of policy I 
might find it expedient to adopt. A short previous 
administration, composed of those political friends 
by whom it was conjectured my councils would have 
been directed, had enabled me to form some opinion 
of their executive talents ; and notwithstanding^ an 
overture was made by me to them, to propose an 
administration. But when I found the conditions 
required would have reduced me to a mere po- 
litical automaton, of which they were to possess the 
key ; that not content with forming the administra- 
tion, they required also, that I should be surrounded 
in my household by their adherents, and left to no 
choice in the appointment of my own attendants ; 
when with this, I compared the candour and the 
unequivocal absence of all personal feeling with 
which the bill creating the Regency was carried by 
the th§n ministry ; and above all, the frank, loyal, 
and respectful regret which was shewn to the cala- 
mity of my revered Parent ; and the so immediate 
provision made for the resumption by him of the regal 
dignity, that it should have pleased Providence so to 
have restored him, my Royal Father would have 
awakened as if from a dream, and have found himself 
unreminded of his affliction ; when to this I added 
the important consideration, that the flame of free- 
dom was beginning to glimmer in Spain ; that the 
then administration were prepared to take advantage 
of every circumstance favourable to the destruction 
of the military tyrant of Europe ; and when all 
these various considerations ,were upheld by the 
weight of personal character which was contained 
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in the then cabinet ;/ 1 felt sufficiently justified in 
not suffering former prepossessions to stand for one 
moment in the way of newly-created duties. I felt 
that an existing experienced executive, was, at such 
a time, safer than a theoretical cabinet. I had also 
a doubt in my own mind, whether, during my So- 
vereign's life, I ought, as llegent, to adopt the 
principles of those who had been violently opposed 
to my Royal Father's measures, or pursue a line 
of policy unchanged, and such as my King would 
have continued had he remained the active head of 
the Empire. This was a feeling of the heart ; it was 
mine. 

This, my determination, produced two conse- 
quences; 1. A series of unbroken, glorious, and 
important victories, attended with such results, as 
the history of the world, within a similar period of 
time, cannot produce ; 2. The conversion of my 
matrimonial differences into a political attack upon 
my authority. 

From this moment, then, the Queen, by becoming 
the tool of party, gave to her cause and her conduct 
a new feature, and an importance which required 
the vigilant eye of the government. 

I have been led into this digression, that the dis- 
tinction I still endeavoured to uphold between my 
marital and royal station, might be plainly and 
easily comprehended. I return now to the consi- 
deration of the offer made to the Queen, of an allow- 
ance upon certain stipulations ; viz., that the Queen 
should cease to use the name and style of Queen of 
England, and remain abroad, where she had volun- 
tarily seceded. 

The period when this determination was de< 
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upon, must not be Ibrgott^ ^ it mtidt not Only not 
be forgotten, but it erhoidd be allowed its due 
^it^eight in the decision of so momentous tin affair. 
It appears almost, indeed, to be overlooked, that I 
m6t toy first parliament in the month of April, at 
the very period, and Mrhile a set of infuriated, misr 
guided and unhappy ^culprits were on th^ir trial 
for a conspiraicy to overturn the constitution and 
government of these realms, of which the com- 
inlencement was intended to be, the indiscriminate 
assassination of my cabinet ministers. The general 
situation of the country, at that |)recise: moment, 
appears also to have been thrown into the back 
ground. I cannot better recall thoke unhappy in- 
auspicious moments, than by repeating again to 
my subjects the topics addressed to the Lords and 
Commons in Parliament assembled, upon our firdt 
meeting. 



My Lords and Gentlemen^ 

** Deeply as I regret that the machinations and designs of the dis- 
affected should have led in some parts of the country, to acts of 
open violence and insurrection, I cannot but express my satis- 
faction at the promptitude with which those attempts have been 
suppressed by the vigUance and activity of the magistrates, and by 
the zealous co-operation of all those of my subjects whose exertions 
have been called forth to support the authority of the laws. 

" The wisdom and firmness manifested by the Hte parliament and 
the due execution of the laws, have greatly contributed to restore 
confidence throughout the kingdom ; and to discountenance those 
principles of sedition and irreligion, which had been disseminated 
with such malignant peiseverance, and had poisoned the minds of 
the unwary and ignorant. ' 

*• I rely upon the continued support of parliament, in my deterv 
mination to maintain, by all the means intrusted to my hands, the 
public safety and tranquillity. 

" Deploring, as we all must, the distress which still unhappily pre- 
vails among many of the labouring classes of the community, and 
^xiously looking forward to its removal or mitigation, it is, in the 
mean time, our common duty, effectually to protect the loyal, the 
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peaceable, and the induatriouSy against those practices of turbulence 
and intimidation, by which the period of relief can only be deferred, . 
and by which the pressure of the distress has been incalculably ag- 
gravated, 

" I trust that an awakened sense of the dangers which they have 
Incurred, and of the acts which have been employed to seduce them, 
will bring back by far the greater part of those who have been un- 
happily led astray, and will revive in them that spirit of loyalty, that 
due submission to the laws, and that attachment to the constitution, 
which subsist unabated in the hearts of the great body of the people, 
and which, under the blessing of Divine Providence, have secured to 
the British Nation, the enjoyment of a larger share of practical free- 
dom, as well as of prosperity and happiness, than have fallen to the 
lot of any nation in the world/' 

If to the pending trials alluded to, and this gene* 
ral reference to the state of the kingdom, suffering 
under severe privations in some of its provinces, are 
added the numerous cases of treason, libel, and 
minor political oflFences under the progressive cogni- 
zance of the courts of law; I think my subjects and 
countrymen will admit, that to such previously ex- 
isting evils no addition was wanting to renew internal agi^ 
tatio7i which was beginning to subside. The return of 
the Queen, under the circumstances which she must 
necessarily meet, was, of all others, calculated to 
revive that internal agitation; and why was it so 
calculated ? Because the Queen had (as I have pre? 
viously remarked) given, by her conduct, a political 
feeling to the differences between us. Had this not 
been the case, she could not have had, at least she 
ought not to have had, any motives for her returti ; 
or had she any, she ought to have sacrificed thent 
to the welfare of our country. , . * 

From i 796 we had been separated, a period novf of 
twenty-four years ; disturbed by an almost constant 
suspicion of her conduct: the Queen had been 
estranged from Court, our Royal Daughter was na 
more ; and her Majesty had but one duty to perform 
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towards me, *' the performance of an agreed separa- 
tion/' 

A Queen Consort of England has no political rank, 
she possesses in ease of the Sovereign, certain inhe- 
rent prerogatives ; those prerogatives are capable of 
being enjoyed by her, in her absence ; they required 
not her presence. The presence of the Queen could 
neither revive trade (languishing in some of its 
branches), tranquillize the irritation of distress, or 
conciliate the clamour of faction ; and, indeed, many 
records of English History hand down to us, the 
impolitic and dangerous counsels, which have ensued 
from the interference of Queens Consort in the po- 
litical contests of the times. Although by way of 
eminent distinction, the word " Queen" is applica- 
ble only to the King's wife, yet, it originally sig- 
nifies a wife, or woman. A Queen of England (un- 
less Queen in her own right,) is a subject of the 
King, and can claim no political character from the 
people ; to her, at a coronation, no oath is admi- 
nistered, and no homage or allegiance ofiered. The 
coronation of a Queen is distinct, and subsequent to 
that of the King ; it is not at all necessary to the ac- 
cession or title to the throne ; and when performed, 
is a ceremony so performed for the greater honour 
of the kingly office. It proceeds from the King*. 

If, therefore, I am to define the office or duty of 
a Queen Consort, I might sum it up in a few words, 
** To give a tone to the morals of the country.*' Does 
not the late reign furnish an indisputable proof of 
the truth of this axiom ? 

Since then the Queen had deprived herself of the 
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possibility of performing the duties of her station, 
and her return could produce none of those effects 
which were so evident during the long reign of my 
late Royal and revered Parents, could the next ob- 
ject of my solicitude be otherwise, than an attempt, 
still to treat the long borne separation, as a personal 
and domestic transaction ? 

The Queen was growing old, we are both beyond 
the hey-day of life, and the levities of conduct attri- 
buted to her, might now be supposed to have worn 
or to have been wearing away. Our coimtry re- 
quired political repose ; and, above all, an internal 
quietude. Had no charge of adultery at all existed, 
there were sufficient grounds on both sides, for wish- 
ing, and for rendering desirable, a continuance of 
the existing separation. 

In private life, what would the friends of a mar- 
ried couple, so long divided as the Queen and myself 
have been, think of the conduct of a wife, who would 
wish to return to her husband, under circumstances, 
such as have occurred between us ? Would any fe- 
male in England so meanly conduct herself? Would 
any husband in England so take back a wife ? If he 
would not, why should your King? If the female 
would not so return, why should the Queen ? You 
will tell me, ** To claim her rights." I reply, that 
the Queen possesses no political rights; buf certain 
prescribed prerogatives; those prerogatives are 
legally defined, their value as personal advantages 
can be ascertained, they can be enjoyed by the 
Queen, as well absent as present. I have offered 
her an equivalent. You will tell me, " That she 
chooses to return to our country, and that I have no 
right to restrain her." The Queen has chosen to re- 
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tuTn» and by the laws of therealn^ must fithe, now 
abide ; the Queen is my subject. 

If, th^n, I am asked, " Why did I pflfer the Queen 
fifty thousand pounds a year to remain abroad, and 
cease to use openly the style and title of Queea 
of England/' I anfew^r, *' To purchase the tranquil- 
lity of my country ; to prevent a recurrence of those 
acts which had seduced so many of my subjects into 
danger, and to bring them back to that spirit of 
loyalty, that due submission to the laws, and that 
attachment to the constitution, which I hope still 
subsists in the hearts of the great body of my people ;" 
all which I knew would be endangered by the selfish 
return of a Queerty who never can, and never will, sit 
upon the throne of England whilst George the Fourth 
wears the crown of his forefathers ; until the female 
nobility shall, in a body, justify him in such act, 
with their sanction and presence, every other rank 
of the virtuous and the chaste would coincide. 

Before I conclude this subject of an offered pen- 
sion, I cannot but regret extremely, that the chance 
of cool and dispassionate deliberation which the 
Queen might have been disposed to have given tQ 
my offer and its alternative, was greatly diminished 
by the neglect of her Attorney-General, in the de- 
livery of an ultimatum communicated to him in the 
month of April. Such neglect rendered Lord Hut- 
chinson's communication so much the more suddeq, 
stem, and unexpected. Of the zeal of that gentle- 
man (her Majesty's Attorney-General) no one can 
entertain a higher opinion than myself; for his 
own sake, I may be allowed to say^ that nothing 
disgraced his advocacy, but the threat of per- 
sonal danger held otit to the assembled Peers 
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Peers of Uie retelm. Otherwise, who would not wish 
to have a cauise so defended ? Had also her Majesty^s 
Solicitor-QBneral omitted one or two similes in his 
declamation, he had also retired from his duty with 
more dignity. Upcm the grounds of the case I am 
silent; but, looking to the conduct of the LordChieui- 
cellor, the differences which existed between the 
members of the cabinet ; the splendid and argu- 
m^itative talents of the Opposition, all tending and 
working together to elicit truth and produce an im- 
partial judgment; I may fearlessly ask, if, under 
such prmoiples and in such an assembly, justice ia 
not to be found ? I ask, fearlessly, where does she 
dwell upon earth ? I view, finally, the pause which 
this unhappy affair has taken, as a striking proof of 
that iniSexible adherence to parliamentary avowals, 
which combines the good man with the great mi- 
nister ; and as the performance of the pledge, that 
•* the Queen should have an equivalent for any and 
every obstacle which the anomaly of her case pre- 
sented in the obstruction of her trial." 

I am now drawing towards the close of this my 
letter, in the which my faithful subjects and ex- 
cellent fellow-countrymen will (I trust) agree with 
me, not only that the difference existing between 
her Majesty and myself arose out of a domestic 
cause, and was solely of a domestic nature; but 
that all Jhe popular feeling which has been excited, 
has arisen from the political misdirection imposeci 
upon the transaction, a transaction important to the 
nation only as it can be connected with tfieir wel- 
fare. How that welfere can be promoted by forc- 
ing npon a loathing husband an equally loathing 
wife, Sf^ears to me, a problem in gfovernment, not 
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easily to be maintained in argument, or proved by 
historical reference. If I am unhappily united to 
a bad wife, or the Queen be under the caprice of a 
bad husband ; provided those unpleasantries be coo- 
fined within the limits of our personal conduct, and 
are not mixed up with affairs of state, I seei thea no 
impediment to the due constitutional performance 
of my duties as King : but on the contrary^ if tbd; 
people disturb my kingly office, and clog its ifab%- 
ecutive or dignity with an unseasonable family 
blister, the chance is that the system of government 
may become ill executed, greatly obstructedi or 
completely embarrassed. If such is the aim of the 
partizans of the Queen, I have then only to declare 
this my determination, " That if the claims of the 
Queen can make no impression on me upon their own 
merits, any political association which she may form 
to give weight to, or to disguise such claims* will 
only call forth from me as your King, a firmer de- 
fence of my own rights, which 'are the rights of the 
constitution under which I, the nobles, and the 
people, all alike find reciprocal protection." 

My people will now (I trust) begin to allow 
themselves more clearly to define, and more ac- 
curately to preserve the distinction between my 
conduct as Prince of Wales, with reference to the 
purity of the succession to the throne of my fore- 
fathers, and my behaviour as a separated husband. 
In the one case, the perfdrmance of painful public 
duties has devolved upon me, but I feel satisfied 
that their unavoidable performance has not been ac- 
companied by uncourteous or vexatious personal 
condact. To the high individual as a separate wife, 
every attention has bben invariably paid, and upon 
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every occasion, money has been at her command for 
the purposes of comfort, pleasure, or fickleness. 
Surely, in return for such complete observance of 
the terms of mutual separation, the Prince of Wales 
had a right to expect the performance of the only 
duty remaining to be performed by, and the only 
one required o^ the Princess; namely, *' An un- 
questionable and unequivocal proprieti/ of conduct.^* 

I tould not probably fix upon a more convenient 
or appropriate mode of portraying the conae:: 
quences ofUie present public effervescence than by 
anticipatmg the sentiments which some historian of 
my reign may hand down to future ages. I will do 
this in two ways ; First, Upon the supposition, that 
the Queen (even after what has already occurred,) 
will be reinstated in all the prerogatives of her rank;" 
and secondly', ^* That the Queen will remain estranged 
ftom the crown." 

Iif THE FIRST CASE, the historiau may be supposed 
thus to exi)ress himself: " George the Fourth, after a 
Regency of nearly nine years, succeeded to the throne 
of his venerable and most excellent Father, whose 
eventful reignhad extended beyond the periodof any 
other British Monarch. The brilliant events of the 
Regency of George the Fourth, unparalleled in his- 
tory, are already recorded ; his reign commenced 
amidst •domestic losses, (his Brother, the Duke ot 
Kent, 'having died very suddenly at Sidmouth, in 
Devonshire, six days only before their Royal Parent;) 
public agitation, and great national distress, attended 
with all those factious symptoms, which the English 
History appears almost invariably to record,, j(^, a 
symptom of peace. A month had not elapsed, before 
a most atrocious conspiracy, aiming no less th^ at 

D 2 
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the iadiscrimioate assassination of all his Maje^ty^s 
Mmisters during a cabinet dinner^ was detected. 
On the twenty-first of April, His Majesty met hi» 
parliament, and in his Hoyal Speech upon tb6 oe* 
casion, alluded to the disquietude and distresta of 
the kii>gdom, hinted at their cause, and expre^Md 
a hopif that in the returning loyhlty and legal obe« 
dience of the people, a remedy for th6«e-^7il& wba)4 
be found. The atrociousness of the consfrirtcy 
aMaded to, had opened the eyes of th& isupine, and 
htarmed the fears of the timid ; and a hiore impos^^ 
ing public attitude being consequently produ^ed^ 
traiK)mltity was gradually increasing into confidence. 
At this moment, it pleased tbe Queen, (wlu> had 
now been separated from her Royal llobband 
tMMff'pur f/Mfs, and had estranged liemlf from 
l^«)ld for six ylsars,) to i^turn from/ the' dbntinbnt 
under the auspices of one Wood, an Aiderfnam of 
ihe City of London. The Queen returned, in' the 
te^th of a proposition from the administration, that 
she should still continue to remain abroad, and fi4t 
deek to disturb a connexion so long^ broken : bff; 
and in defiaijice^ of a threat, that jucficial prooecidings 
would follow her landing/ The intrepidity of her 
conduct was well calculated to please- the En^^islk 
Nation, and this daring and inconsiderate step» i(a 
step wh)ch her own legal adviser -pronounded to be 
unhappily taken, both as regarded herself, dhe par*- 
liament, the government, and the country) li^s refi«r 
AtwA immi^iately popular by the epithet of brave. 
t¥''6uld any but an inR0<?ent woman (said the^po* 
pulaee) have thus coftdueted herself? 
I Whilst the Queen was pursuing her journey from 
9tfV«it td'tht mattopolisy a royal message wms 
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brought down to both houses The Queen arrived 
on the very day on which his Majesty went down to 
the House of Lords, to give his assent to the first 
bill passed since his accession. After various in- 
effectual delays, in the hope of effecting an arrange- 
ment, by. which the Queen might have again left the 
kingdom ; the House of Lords proceeded to appoint 
ft secret committee, to examine the docun>ents sent 
d<ywn to them (the House of Commons suspending 
Aeiip proceedings,) and shortly made a report on the 
sftme, charging the Queen with an adulterous inter- 
course with a menial of the name of Bergami, or 
Pergami, on whom she had conferred^ or for whom 
she had procured, certain titles and orders^ of dis- 
tinction; A bill of Pains arid Penalties Was there- 
upon^ ferought in by the Earl of Liverpool, .after long 
and elaborate arguments upon the propriety . and 
appilicabilyty of the proceeding, had taken place in 
the House of Peers. The case presented an ano- 
maly, for no statute existed, applicable to a charge 
of adultery committed by a Queen of England, 
nbraad and mth a foreigner. This nice distinctign 
took the offence from within the pale of high 
treason, for inasmuch as the principal was not 
amenable to the laws of the country ; consequently, 
thepar^ep^ criminis could not be judicially recpg- 
nized by the statutes of treason. Every prelimiqary 
of this great measure, was discussed to the very 
letter, with a degree of eloquence and profound 
learning which reflected unfading lustre upon . the 
House of Peers, and on the individual noblernen,. 
who led both sides of the debates. The question 
appeared newy and every aspect of its beariug was 
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most minutely and rigidly examined ; great debate 
more particularly took place on the question of 
allowing to the illustrious accused, a list of wit- 
nesses, as in cases of high treason ; when it was at 
length decided to open the case, produce the evi- 
dence, and allow the Queen an interval, (such as her 
counsel should deem requisite) to prepare her 
defence. Thus her Majesty was not only supplied 
eventually with a list of witcbesses; but had the 
further guide of their sworn testimony. The At- 
torney General, (Sir R. Giflford,) opeaed the case 
according to his instructions, and by command o£ 
the House, with little preliminary remark, and 
certainly without inflation. Her Majeaty s .cau£6 
was less upheld by the evidence of the wilxiesseB 
against her, (of whom the popular feeling pronoun* 
ced a pre-judgment of perjury,) than by a deficiency 
of refutation on her own part. The Queen was 
most ably, most zealously, and most eloquently de- 
fended by Messrs. Brougham, Denman, Lushington 
and others ; and the House bore the license of their 
harangues with a noble equanimity of patience- 
After hearing both the charge and the defence, 
which occupied forty-five days, the House adjourned 
two days, before it met to debate the principle of 
the bill ; which discussion occupied four days. The 
second reading was carried by a majority of twenty- 
eight, the numbers being /(>r it 123, against it 95. 
During the progress of the measure, several pro- 
tests were entered on the Journals of the House, in 
one of which the Lord Chancellor and the Prime 
Minister were, directly opposed to each other; a 
brother of the King absented himself whoUy from 
the investig^ation ; a cousin of the King voted against, 
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the measure in all its stages ; both the Ministry and 
the Opposition were divided amongst themselves, 
and intermingled their votes ; the preamble of the 
bill underwent but little alteration in the com- 
mittee : and in the clause for pronouncing a divorce 
as part of the pains and penalties, all the Cabinet 
Ministers, (nine) voted against it. The divorce 
clause was however carried by a majority of 67, 
there being contents 1 29, non-contents 62. Most 
of the peers who had' till this moment contended 
against the principle of the bill in all its^ stages, 
aigixed (with much plausible appearance of reason) 
that since the Qu6en was virtually pronounced 
guilty of an adulterous intercourse, by the votes ojf 
the second reading ; divorce became the natural come- 
quenee, as part of the sentence of the bill, they tJierefore 
voted for it. The third reading of the bill, was 
carried on the 10th November, by the small majority 
of nine ; the numbers being for it 108, against it 99. 
Lord Liverpool, (who had brought in the bill, as 
an individual peer, and not as a member of the ad- 
ministration), immediately moved, that " the bill be 
read that day six months," alleging the smallness 
of the majority, as the motive *. 



* Bill [as read a third time,] entitled. An act to deprive her 

Majesty, Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, of the title, prerogative*, 

rights, privileges, and exemptions of Queen Consort of this 

realm ; and to dissolve the marriage between his Majesty and 

the said Caroline Amelia Elizabeth. 

Whereas in the year one thousand eight hundred and fourteen, 

her Majesty Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, then Princess of Wales, and 

now Queen Consiort of this realm, being at Milan, in Italy, engaged 

in her service, in a menial situation, one Bartolomeo Pergami, a 

foreigner of low station, who had before served in a similar capacity : 

And whereas after the said Bartolomeo Pergami had so entered the 

service of her Royal Mighnesi the laid Princess of Wales, a most un« 
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The friends of the Queen received thid un^^pected 
reprieve from the bill, after proof, of the facts; and 
admission of their reality, as a total and complete 



becoming and degrading intiniacy commenced between her said 
Reyal Higbn^sk {mtl di^ said Bartolomeo Pergami, and her said 
Hoyal Uighnq^s not only advanced the said Bartolomeo Pergami to 
a high situation in her Royal Highnesses household, and received into 
her service ftiasy of. his near relations, some of them in inferior and 
others in higl:^ ^od confidential situations about her Royal High-* 
ness^s person, but bestowed upcin him other great and extraordinary 
sharks Uf iftivokr and distinction, and conferred upon him a pretended 
ocder. .iU*. knighthood, which her Royal Highness had taken upon 
herscif to institute, ' without any just or - lawful * authority : And 
wh^i^iB iilso'hfer said Royal Highness, whilst the said Bartolomeo 
Ifeu)ajni was in. her said service, further unmindful of her ' exalted 
rank and station, and of her duty to your Majesty, apd wholly 
re^rdk«i of kier own honour and character, conducted herself to^ 
w^4^A^<^*^^ Bartolomeo Pergami, both in public and private, ill 
▼arious places and countries which her Royal Highness visited with 
i)4decent aAd oiTonsive familiarity and freedom, and carrM' on- k 
licentious, disgraceful, and adulterous intercourse, with th^' Said Bur- 
tolomeo Pergami, which continued for a long period of time, during 
her Royal Highness's Fesidc*nce abroad ; by which coixiuct of her 
said Royal Highness, great scandal and dishonour have been brought 
upon your Majesty's family and Ibis kingdom. Therefore, to mani- 
fest our deep sense of such scandalous, disgraceful, and vicious con- 
duct on the part of her said Majesty, by which she has violated the . 
duty which she owed to your Majesty, and has rendered .herself un- 
worthy of the exalted rank and station of Queen Consort of thi« 
nealm ; and to evince our just regard for the dignity of the cro#n, and 
the honour of this nation; we, your Majesty's most, dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the lords spiritual and tieroporal, and dommons in 
parliament assembled, do humbly entreat your Majesty that it may 
be enacted ; and be it enacted by the King's most excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the lords spiritual, and tem- 
poral, and commons, in this present parliament assembled, and by 
the authority of the same, that her said Majesty, Caroline Amelia 
Elizabeth, from and after the passing of this act, shall.be, and is 
hereby deprived of the title of Queen, and of all the prerogatives, 
rights, privileges, and exemptions, appertaining to her as Queen Con- 
sort of this realm ; and that her said Majesty shall, from and tSter 
the passing of this act, for ever be disabled and rendered Incapable 
of using, exercirfng, and enjoying the same, or any of them ; and, 
moreovd^; that the m.dfriagef Wtween his Majesty and the said 
Caroline Amelia Eli?abeth lie, Ahd the same is hereby, from hencfe- 
fbrth for ever, wholly dfM61ife*,*totttllled, an'd made void, to all hi- 
tents^instructions, and pntjidhbd Mkatsoever. 
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acquitUl of tier Majesty from ail diairge of crimi- 
nality ; and proclaimed their sense of her inno- 
cence by rejoiib^mgs add iUliiniiiations ; to wluchthe 
Lord Mayor of London, two days old in office^ gave 
his ybung countenani^e. Less riot and disturbance, 
however, took place than might have been ex- 
pected ; but this was principally owing to the mo- 
(legation of their antagonists ; who (whatever might 
b|(ft their opinion of tfat guilt or innocence of the 
Queen, tod did not consider a happy escape in the 
light of an honourable acquittal) were not disposed 
to'thwart the effect of a delusion which appeared in 
ip^qy of its features to portray great geneirbsity 
aibd symitathy in supposed sufferings. The Queen 
returned thanks in the church of the hamlet of the 
piirish in which she resided, ^nd a second time on 
the .29th df Novethber, at St. Paul's, escorted by 
the voluntary association of her friend^^ and was 
received y^ith due civic honour at Temple Bar by 
the young Lord Mayor of London. Immense as 
was the crowd assembled, judicious regulations, 
prompted' by the high responsibility which . Itie 
youing chief magistlrate took upon himself on the 
occasion^ pfevedted all confusion or accident. The 
King had previously adjourned both Houses of Par- 
liament, without a Speech either fh>m the Throne 
or by his Commissioners. The Speaker of the 
House of Commons was hissed as he proceeded to 
follow the Usher of the Black Rod to the House of 
Peers ; nor did he (there being no Royal Speech, 
but merely a command to adjounti) again enter the 
House. This mode of separation appeared to the 
nation very ungnlcious, and the distntbed reign of 
Charles the First was ransacked for precedents. 
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But the King could hardly have avoided reference 
to the proceedings of the Lords, and the more es- 
pecially as the Commons had been adjourned, sub- 
ject to a call of the House, and to meet only for 
business, in the event of the Bill of Pains and Pe- 
nalties coming down to them. On the whole, then, 
it appeared better to leave the ungracious mode of 
adjournment for explanation till the next Sessions, 
when men's minds might have acquired greater 
power of discrimination, a quality very seldom in 
request on popular occasions. 

Thus for have I brought down (and, I trust, fairly 
and dispassionately) the outline of this transaction^ 
as it -occurred; and with this outline (which will 
serve, a3 far as it goes, for both speculations, that 
of precieding " the restoration of the Queen to all 
her prerogatives and her court/' and that of still 
" restraining her from their enjoyment and exer- 
cise,") I go on, in my assumed character of an his- 
torian, to observe on the consequences of such op- 
posite results. 

First theny the historian may hereafter portray 
the consequences of the Queen's restoration to her 
prerogative* and court, in tfie following manner: — 

" Whether the ministers mistook the popular cla- 
mour for the real feeling of the nation, or were un- 
willing to resign their seals of office ; or whether 
they were intimidated by the examples of Spain, 
Portugal, Naples, and Sicily, all at this time changing 
their form of government, with more or less of 
violence ; they advised the King to feel no impedir 
ment to the public reception of the Queen ; who, 
having now the vantage ground, insisted upon the 
insertion of her name in the Liturgy, and the ex* 
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punging from the Journals of &e House of Lords, of 
all the proceedings connected with her case» as pre- 
liminaries to such reception. .The first was readily 
accomplished ; to procure .the second, the Prime Mi- 
nister and the Lord Chancellor (two of the most able 
ministers land upright men of the day) having re- 
tired in disgust, every parliamentary finesse was re^ 
sorted to ; and, at length, with great difficulty, and 
amid violent debates and mutual recriminations, the 
point was carried by a majority of one ; there being 
foi* the expunging 91 ; against it 90.: Bonfixes and 
illuminations, .strong be6E and. roasted* jbeaiits were, 
for a whole week, the order of each successive dayi $ 
and in so great a joy, few troubled themselves- to^ 
calculate upon futurity. , , - : : 

'^ But short was the delirium^ and dreadful the' 

'' The King was laughed at, and pitied as a dupe, 
the Queen was openly scorned, faction was tri- 
umphant, i^o competent administration could be 
formed, and monarchy was on t\ie waqe.: . Those 
who had opposed the Queen, not from vindictive 
motives, but to justify the honour of the crown, felt 
no longer an attachment to a bauble undignified with 
the jewel of female chastity. The court wa^ seldom 
held ; when held, neglected ; official levees supplied 
its place. The higher and respectable ranks of life 
withdrew within their own pure and virtuous asso- 
ciations ; and that intermixture of society which is 
the true essence of a free government and a virtuous 
court, no longer existed. Rich, vulgar plebeianism 
took the lead in public. At foreign courts, the 
younger branches of the nobility experienced great 
difficulty of reception, not having chosen to be pre- 
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seated at their own; but when received at such 
courts, it was considered as a matter of especial 
favour coffoeded to their pecidiar situation. Thus 
was the national character subjected to sarcastic 
insult ) and tiius^^ was the Ivski^ cf ^the ^ Crown of 
England obscured ; for whatever might have been 
the personal faults of its soTereigns^ as individiiafe 
no more exempt from hniaan irkilty- than the ^utti^ 
blest ef their subjects^ but^vMberinafe exposedi40 
tbftir comthlission ; yet tte Cwomn : of ;finglaiid^ had 
beesi entitled, forthe:.l«st centhry r«t'l^ Mr the 
homs^ef doe to tuisuliiedi and unquestionable hoimif . 
Sadk were tome eif tiie efiieets. of tbe^ Qnee&'s feato- 
ration.- ■.•.:,.,> . ;,• » - , . *. 

" The evil, however, stopped not hfere-; Mar«ely 
Had Mffid^M^tlme^lapsed to juMify inconsistency, 
than the truth of the original charged tagamet l9ie 
Queen %as iMKlly revived by that very pi^ss which 
had forced her innfoeence down the' threes of the 
litatidni Thft tevelterff and jaebbins, whc^ lorded 
<yi^ publiti opinion, professed to defend thdr 
change, by 'the discovery of sortie new evidence 
l\^ich (riaM 'they), had* we known Ibefoire,' woidd 
Hht^ pYodiiced a diflferexrt o^i^ion. Thus^ the very 
ihen who hAd IM conspicuously adVod^ed the cause 
of Ae Queen-; vrfao liad ^ poured into - her ear» ad- 
dresses of congratulatory eisultation; who had 
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fiti&ded her processions, and Maddened the populace 
iift her behalf; these very men^ who -had artfuUy 
dttiV^rn her to the very precipice of tebeHion against 
Mt husband and King ; these men, froih whom she 
cdtddnot bnt ^wtve expected -etetnat friendship and 
ri^l^ehdhig adulatibn, finding her if^tt^fettt imftuence 
t^pkttdrietge^ became t^ithin iA± MHitfths, her sc^n- 
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-ful foeau Tli€Sd Tery men, who had provoked the 
iueaaure of expunging the whole transaction frott 
ih^ Records of Parliament^ and who would fain have 
^Humt, in one huge pile, every paper and every 
Journal which contained the adulteroua evidence, 
themselves were the first to direct the same, press 
which, had borne down all opposition against her, 
40 insult^' : cemind, and mortify her; The feign ^ 
tenw bad commenced^ Such were the -effects of 
this unaoceuntable' delusion! Sueb were the <^n^ 
Bequences of excusing andexaltiBg vice oit the frail 
plea of political expediency ! ! 

I proceed n^si^ (still in the^dmracter of a prophetic 
cal historian) to mark theconsequences which might 
follow the (^eii'« continued restriction from tiie 
public exercise of her prerogatives. - ' 

- « On Friday, Ae 10th of November, this bill of 
Pains and Penalties passed the third reading, when 
it wns^w^lp^wrferf, «irfer the ftirm' of being read thiat 
day six tkH^nthi^, and the Lords adjoirmedto the 23d, 
the day oh ivhich' the Commons were to meet, t6 
puteu« (if ne<:^si^ry) this important affair. On the 
28d both houses met,* and were instantly prorogued 
by Gbmmissioii, without any Royal Speech. This 
hftsty procurement of* separation gave great offenC;e 
to thfe Queen's party ;* the House of Commons bemg 
Summoned at the Very moment when the Solicitor 
Greneral of the Queen was about ta^omnmnicate to 
the House, a m§8sitge from her majeMj; 

" It wate ferf ident that the King could' have mfufe 
no Speech to the Houses of Parliament, ^niittifi|jgf 
all reference to the late momentous transaciim. 
Had his Majesty said, that he regretted the i#stie 
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it, he would have committed himself personally, be- 
sides being guilty of the most unconstitutional error ; 
that of presuming to know a parliamentary proceeding in 
transitu, for as yet the bill was not absolutely aban*' 
doned. Had his Majesty^ on the other hand, made 
a Royal Communidation, omitting, as he must na- 
cessarily have done, all reference to the bill in ques- 
tion ; it might have been inferred, that future pror 
ceedings, in any shape, were abandoned ; besides, 
the interval of adjournment was but for two months, 
and not seven or eighty as usually happens, the bill 
having driven the attendance of both houses to s^ 
most unusual lateness. It was deemed therefore 
most prudent, to encounter the accusation of an 
ungracious prorogation, for so short a period as two 
months^ rather than be hurried into any hasty 
avowal. But had there been no such prudent 
ground for the proceeding, it was sufficiently jus- 
tified by the subsequent conduct of the Queen ; 
who assumed to herself an authoritative act of 
government, having prepared her official advise 
with a message to be delivered to the Commons 
House of Parliament ; a step which might well alarm 
the servants of the Crown, and indeed the whole 
nation ; for it aimed, in the shape of a message, at a 
share of the Monarch's power, which the Queen 
Consort does not possess, bei7ig only a subject *. It 
is a radical error, for a Queen Consort to call ^ 



* ** The Queen hath also many exemptiont and minute prero- 
gatives. For instance, she pays no toll, nor is she liable to any 
amercement in any Court. But in general, unless where the law 
expressly declared her exempted, ske is upon the same footing 
m i^ktr subjects ; and not his equal : in like manner as in the im- 
] ial law : * Augusta legibus soJuta wm est* '' Biackstoncj cap. 4. 
««0. 
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King's people, hw 'people^ or for the King s subjects 
to call themselves the subjects of the King's wife ; it 
is a fault of misdirected loyalty. We may call our- 
selves, by way of courtesy, the Queen's most dutiful 
and affectionate servants ; but legally and constitu- 
tionally we Can only be the dutiful and affectionate 
streets of* the King/ 

** IXiring the interval between the prorogation and 
the meeting of both Houses, the Queen proceeded 
to Saint Paul's, continued to receive Addresses of 
Congratulation, and renewed unsuccessfully her ap- 
plication for a Royal Residence. But the people 
had now time to reflect, to compare, to decide. 
John Bull is never long misled, and now discovered 
in the case, premature judgments, audacious false- 
hoods, attempts at intimidation^ and unproved asser- 
tions ; above all, a complete absence of all tiiose pro- 
mises of refutation, which had been so lavishly and 
80 loudly proclaiined ; and the non-performance of 
which was the more extraordinary, inasmuch as the 
persons who might, if they could, have given such 
testimony, were already in England, and at the 
Queen's command. 

'' Upon the meeting of Parliament, the Gonmions 
desired a conference with the Upper House, and 
having thereat obtained leave to search the Journals 
of the Peers, they became constitutionally ac- 
quainted with the late proceedings. They found 
therein a sentence of ^ilt pronounced, which (to 
say the least of it,) was tantamount to the efiectof a 
trae bill by a grand Jury. 

With this impression upon their minds, the Com- 
mons soon felt, that the question was now com- 
pletely in their own hands. The passing of the 
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Civil List bill was exactly the period, when their 
influence would become apparent : but tiliey previ- 
ously determined once more to address the Queen, 
by the same deputation, which had gone up on it 
former occasion. This address commenced by tkit 
firm and dignified assurance of the unshaken attach*- 
ment of the Commons to the throne, theconstitutiolH 
and the altar, and their determination tp preserve 
them from every attempt of factious anarchy « tt 
proceeded to express great regret for the past, and 
-a hope that by conciliatory measures, aii further 
personal legislation would become unnecessary. 
It assured the Queen that she might rely upon.tfa^ 
continued care and attention of the conunoiui^ 
should her Majesty, by sacrificing some part of her 
high claims, be the means of restoring tranquiliity to 
the pubUc mind. It intimated that some points: on 
whidi the Queen had heretofore insisted,, mi^ bo 
the subject of future and favourable consideration ; 
but that time was necessary to produce a change, 
which should justify their concession; anditfinaUy 
dwelt upon die total impossibility, that even should 
the Queen gain the object of her wishes, it would 
(under existing circumstances) be attended to her 
with happiness or peace of mind." 

<' In answer to this address, the Queen made but 
few remarks; but principally dwelt on the utter 
impossilMiity of quitting a nation, who had treated 
her with such unbounded generosity, and espoused 
her eause with such enthusiastic ardour ; and finally 
proposed, that three friends, appointed by herself^ 
should confer veith the deputation of the Commons, 
and agree upon a basis ibr a complete adjustment.^' 
To tliis it was o^^^ted, that the deputartion hast ao 
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«uch power, of tn^ati^ig.; but ^^ difficulty \ifp» 

eventually gotov^r, byt^eir Qqi^sentjng to meet the 

frieDflsipf tbe. Qi^e^n as iiidividas^ls, and $^ubse- 

^Aiently i|^ t^eir.exertioas ta.iQ4uce .tl^e .Hou^e to 

.ftdo|>)t i^(jh a course QfcqQfiuGt, as might result 

.fj:<^r;the,GO|iie][en(;e;. after two meetings it was 

leiY^^tttftUy agreed^ ^that the Queen should return to 

cSflift Qm^r's^ arid J\7id\l^rsey^ placed in the mmesUjuUmi^ 

Ms ^hei^of4d rhave ibej^n^ Jiad.her legal advisers, delivered 

'io-K^ J^QVA iLdv^W^ols cofffmunkation of April ^ j?r«- 

VW9^. t^ihpit^T^q^eby Lqrd Hutckimqn, 

.^* 5rii*s. d4?pa]ttV?^? :Was accoipplished in sp unex- 
xppfil^li aiMi-in ;S9 wdi^ipus a m^ner, j^s, %r. a^tiije 
-<)flast,/tbaJ: ijfttil(tJ^e,Qja99P^was,sali;j;ed bytl^e gui^s 
•gat«Bo^r».fii}ifrsr:P©fe*rkation in a Rpyal Yacht, jt 
iWft^ cfeuV JHSt EijroQjurQ^, Jbe .,9ueep was accom- 
panied by two of her legal advisers, who ^w^re met 
-l>y rtw# ftthej^s,. f^' the pf^ft of the Cri^wn. [The de- 

-^n^im^mU ^ .iWO^t ;gfay^s,,;yote ^9f ;thaft^s was 
t j»s^ ift JwJhiflf)u?qs J: thft C^mj^^ rqnew^d tjie ir 
yq^SPrMPftS,ii:Iiat.th^y.would 'ptay^ajl due attention to 
b#r J^(^sty*^ iftt^restSr ,Thq Q jiyil Jist bjUl w^s ex- 
,p^jtiqijsly :p^§^^, ,ft|id a, Royal;jyiessage,.broug 
;<ife>N?ii <pib^th;i^fliqses .by JVJinjsters, in, which the 
ll^ng i |*aflfce4 L^^e. ComflPLons. for the generous pro- 
;\Rpijtjnjpia4^ fprjthe;QjUqftn's future qon^fprt. Her 
;ifettft»fcy'9 A^tpr;|iejrQf»eral,; alsQ,pn hi^ i;9turn frq^ 
.^i»t>i?.mpr's,.«xpressftd Jjjie, ftueeu>::ti}ank^,. ac- 
i'<^Qr«panvad)by AP^L:56gyef^.9n leaving :p:ngland ; but 
1 Attrifcutiag J tjxe . ^^ep, fthe, >ad ; tak^n to a thorough 
;?fiWv^fiiti*p;th*^ ^he, could, pcver hflpe tft prqinpte the 
ehappip^t pf] Jh^.King; ,?i^4 the.r^^(ore herjnext; wish 
f>>j»s jQ-CPntcib^te to thq tifanquiUiJy of t^^qij^ngd^ni. 

E 
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He also adverted to the impaired health of the 
Queen; and the possibility, that she might not 
again return to the' Country of her adoption. 

Thus ended an affair which could not possibly 
have happened at a more critical moment, for whilst 
it was proceeding, military ifevolutions were follow- 
ing one another, through the South of Europe ; and 
that the mania did not extend to England, can be 
attributed solely to the sound principles of the vast 
majority of the Kingdom ; principles which were 
daily and hourly assailed, by a venal press; and by 
a system of the most pernicious, irritating, and base 
political libels, and personal caricatures. But on 
this occasion the Constitution floated abovQ, the 
passions of the people, safe and unhurt as her Navy 
rides on the turbulent billow, which dashes against 
Albion's rocky sides. 

'' Amidst these internal commotions, it pleased 
Providence to bless the kingdom with a most 
abundant harvest; so that the winter passed over 
with much less proportionate privations to the 
humbler classes of the community. Indeed it may 
be rather said, that such heavenly bounty,, ad- 
ministered by charitable hands and feeling hearts, 
rendered distress unknown. The following Spring 
found the whole nation, except certain disappointed 
speculating politicians, in good humour; and the 
moment was most judiciously seized to administer 
to the whole United Kingdom^ the oath of allegiance. 
The ceremony was accompanied by every mark of 
joy and magnificence; it was indeed a national 
banquet. On the Tuesday, the magistracy took 
the oaths in the county towns. On the Thursday, 
the population took them in every city, town, aqid 
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village, in the following manner : Lists had been 
previously signed, and to each list vsras prefixed a 
power by deputation to some person therein 
named, to take the oath publicly for as many persons 
as were contained in such list; and by its form, 
all persons therein subscribed were held to be 
bound by the oath of allegiance, recited also in such 
instrument. On*the Saturda.y, the Army took 
the oaths, by regiments, squadrons, and detach- 
ments, at their individual quarters ; and the Navy 
by fifties, after the form of the general population. 
This splendid and national rejoicing seemed to an- 
qihilate every spark of disaffection. 

*' In the Autumn, the coronation of his Majesty 
took place, and the first Act of Grace performed im- 
mediately after, was, * to expunge from the JouriuiU 
of the Lords all the accmatory proceedings connected 
with the Queen of England.* 

" This last step was considered an act of oblivion, 
and a compliment to the crown." The Queen 
remained abroad during her life, in conformity with 
her word of honour." 

And now, my faithful subjects, and well-beloved 
fellow-countrymen, your King takes his leave, re- 
commending the alternative to your attention, and 
praying to the Grod and Father of us all, that he 
will so direct your steps, as to lead both to your 
temporal and your eternal happiness ; praying also 
that the crown of his forefathers may not be disho- 
noured on his head, but that mutual love and con- 
fidence may render happy both King and People. 

My excellent subjects, may God Almighty bless 

yciu— Farewell. 

GEORGE. 
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APOLOGY. 

Should the readers of the preceding Letter, have entertained 
doubt of its authenticity, the Authoi^ and Publisher beg leave to 
satisfy those doubts, by stating, " That it is one of those literaffy 
fictions, which can only be justified by a good cause." Indeed 
they feel so High a degree of veneratloii for the sacred' name of 
*' I'he King/' which, (speaking constitutionally), " Never dies ;'* 
and so anxious a desire, that nothing directly or indirectly should 
appear to trifle with' it^ usie ; that, previous to their" deferiiiiriation 
to publish, they submitted the following Question to the opiitton 
of a most eminent Counsel ; which question at once proclaimed th^ 
author's motive, and the answer subjoined, contains (we trust) our 
justification. 



tHE QUESTION. 



Suppose A. writes a letter entitled " A Letter from the King/' and 
Saving wriUeh and ptibfished such Letter, states, in a Postscript 
iinnexed that such title was adopted to excite curiosity, and extend 
its political utility ; and that such Letter was neither directly or 
indirectly written by the King; will such acknowledgment take the 
assumption of the King^s name, out of any and every statute of 
pranunire ? 



OPINION. 



I am clearly of opinror\, that such acknowledgment as is pt6'posed, 
will take the Letter out of the Statutes of premunire. The term aqd 
tha o^ence premunire, are now merely sounds: but I decidedly think, 
that the Letter proposed, written in the tone and spirit which is sug- 
gested, will not render the writer responsible to ani/ penalty whatever. 
Temple, December A^th, 1820. 



Thus far afe to the legality of the act ; but should 
our most gracibiijfe Sovereign chance to see a Pub- 
lication thus impukd to him ; we beg Ifeave mttii 
respectfully td deprfecsite any setitimeht df per&bnal 
dissatisfaction, which he may feel kt dUr bold Si- 
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sumption; Assuring The King^ that he does not 
possess among hfe^f)<iD^l^, iftdrfe^ disinterestedly loyal 
s^Ag^)^, ttie^' tki AdlKol^ im^ VuhYi^m of tftis 
Letter. 



POSTSCRIPT TQ THE FOURTH EDITION. 

The AraanuienSfe' of tlfcft^ Lfttfer has- Heairtf niafthy' dJweifvations itttttle 
cm this hbld a)tteiti|$t of n&ipucihg to hik" StaiVelreigh tike ^eftdmeBta cod^ 
attuned thereih. He hAd taEcn'some pains to^ diifoOVep the feelings of 
the pallies raising objections to it ; as well as of those w^o^considef it 
Atmefy boldness. He has the satisfaction of findings^ that those are ■ 
most violent against* it, who ane unable to answer its argument; and 
those talk insidiously of this abuse of t^e King*s name, who are 
great' adriiirers arid encouri^Vffe of carid^fUfeS oft hfs person, tn 
some cases, there is also (even among those who think witn himselif^ a 
scrupulous feeling ^ to fn6 i^abde itt ^fiic& fciti^tboughtsFalte coi^v^^ed. 
9M:i feiding is co^sdeMtioi^- mS hoflotirabll^, Mt on tlAif .dttttik)W, 
over tdce. The mode adopted was' the only one, capable of pro^QCiAg ' 
^ dfspftssioiiafier review of the Kiii^g ofa:^^ it hais sfKoeeii^ b^yScMd 
the most sanguine expectation^ as ibcw editions within a Fortnight 
testify. 



POStSCRlPt TO Tttt FIFTH ECmON. 

From the moment of deciding upon the bold sitep. of ptiblishii^; 
this Letter, it was* also determined never to notice amy reply^ allack, 
or abuse of it We are £aost happy to know, that it Itfs convinced 
many of the most violent advocates of the fioyal Tenant qf ^raqden* 
()urg House, of their injustice towsCrds' tbdf libbl^-nlfttdc^l^oV^f^gn. 
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SECOND LETTER 

FROM 

THE KING 

TO HIS PEOPLE. 



Carlton-Palace, May 1821. 

To all our loving Subjects and Countrymen, 

When I last addressed myself to my people, 
during that factitious irritation of the public mind, 
which has since been pacified by gradual reflection, 
I anticipated a procedure of weakness and of wick- 
edness, which would rarely have been paralleled ; 
nor do I find it needful, on my present consideration 
of past events, to qualify that prediction, however 
apparently reproachful and severe. So much has 
been essayed by factious malignity on the one hand, 
and hazarded by capricious petulance on the other, 
that violence, inconsistency, and dissension, have 
sensibly impressed the character of a party, which 
attempted, under the seducing banners of af- 
fected patriotism, to annihilate the moral principles 
of my realms, to degrade the solemnities of our reli- 
gion, and to infuse into the bosom of our common 
country, the most unworthy and pernicious infer- 
ences of shallow and constructive casuistry. We 
have lived in times of the most important polhical 
events, both domestic and external. In a per , ^^ 

B 



ourselves, 8o pre-eminently illustrated by the pro- 
found and energetic advocacy of conflicting princi- 
ples, I have gravely attended to the anomalous 
excrescences of the character of my nation ; I have 
observed that questions of the highest moral or poli- 
tical importance, have uniformly raised a corre- 
spondent zeal and sensibility m the generous spirit 
of my people ; nor have I neglected to remark, that 
after the dignified concession of liberal opponents, 
thejfe weTpe alwdys som6 unworthy murmurers be- 
low, who, having been useless, unnoticed, and ub- 
acknowledged in the real contest, would solicit no- 
toriety, by irregularities equally extravagant and 
ignorant, contemplating a sequel of disturbance, so 
congerrfaf ttt' the wishes of an abject spirit and li- 
mfted capkdty. I have remarkecJ that in such aber- 
rations of th6 public mitid, the comtnon sense pecu- 
liar to the lower order ^f my countrymen and people, 
has gradually assumed its due precedence of exfcited 
prejudice ; that it has tranquilly approached the 
source of its dfeecption ; that it has canvassed and 
detected the seducing ftiflacy ; that it has expiated 
error by candid ' ackiiowledgment ; and tliat it 
spiirhed' the unmanly, arid I will add, the uiKBritisfi 
insinuation (too anxiously employed by the insidious 
and uncandict. of all nations,) that honest redantatfon 
and apostacy.art the same. From such obBervattoii^ 
of my c( untr * men atd subjects, 1 de'rWerf a con- 
viction (even in the meridian fervour of their distfem- 
piered and abused sensibilities,) that time would 
ihdjuce ^dispassionate consideration, and that reflfet- 
tion would ir^clahn those, whom the fktltastic pre- 



tensions of the factious had ipisled. My experi- 
ence of the character of my subjects assured me of 
this result ; and the king of a great nation may con- 
gratulate himself, that in such a calculation, he has 
found himself informed of the minds and bosoms of 
bi^ people. 

At such a season it cannot misbecome the mo- 
narch to address the subjects of his realm ; the 
informality of such a condescension is readily ex- 
plained by the novelty of the occasion ; the Laws 
and all the Powers of the Constitution will protect 
the King ; and surely while presumption and fatuity 
assail him as an individual^ denied the choice oi 
usual vindication, the high-minded men and females 
of his dominion will attend witibi impartiality, at 
least, to the arguments and reasons of the mo^ The 
feelings of our nature are the same, but I aipai4emed 
the reparation which belongs to the m^mxei^tfdmj 
people ; to offer insult to the monarch with seeurity, 
is in the power of a// my subjects^ I am certain in 
the will of very feiw : to sustain it, is the hard con- 
dition of the King ; and though thus placed by ex- 
altation beyond the power of his own protection, he 
will, at all events, dispel the cloud of Msity and 
folly, which would veil the truth of past and present 
drcumstances. 

I feel with pleasure^ that it is the essence of a 
peo{4e^ so proverbially and virtually free as those of 
England, to adopt a vigorous opposition to every 
apparent encroachment on our constitutional immu- 
nities ; and that one of the vulgar, though not use 
prejudices of the people, is that vigilant suspicion 



the powerful, which has always conclusively de- 
monstrated, in its result, the virtue of the suspected 
party, or the equable operation of our laws on the 
delinquencies of the noble as well as of the mean. 
Let not therefore prejudice impose on greatness one 
further incumbrance than the weight of royalty, 'arid 
deny the King alone the impartiality of justice, that 
birth-right co-cxtensive with his realms. 

I can by no means more effectually exhibit to my 
people the purpose of a faction, and the indiscretion 
of the Queen, than by adverting to the Letter of 
her Majesty, bearing date the 7th of August, 1820. 
The ostentatious boldness of the assertions compre- 
hended in that violent production, was an evidence 
of desjfieration, which in the onset was publicly 
mistaken (indeed it was intended so to be) as the 
firm assurance of conscious purity. Few of my 
subjects, who recur to the co-operating circum- 
stances of that time, can fail to discover in each 
insidious observation,. a mockery of noble sentiment 
and patriotic sympathy, directed at the agitated feel- 
ing of some portion of the people of the metropolis and 
the suffering classes of the distant districts of the 
kingdom. The freedom of the press had been en- 
dangered by treasonous and irreligious tracts, which 
tended equally to subvert the altar and the throne. 
The fallacious reasonings of impious men were 
industriously scattered through the realm, and the 
work of demoralization was profanely urged, as the 
best preparatory measure, to ensure the dissolution 
of civil order, and the introduction of an anarchy 
'lictive both of Chuf ch and State. The dignity 



of the bench inyaded; the sacredness of our re- 
ligion ridiculed; the equal operations of the law 
ascribed to the adjudication of dependent judges ; 
the implication of individuals of vulgar popularity 
and incendiary principles; were either present to 
the observation, or fresh on the remembrance, of the 
public. Two. men, ever wildly in quest of popular 
clamour, and enamoured of illegal declamation, 
affecting a spirit of independence, and evolving 
^^ntiments of turbulent assurance, h^d made them- 
selves, in the opinion of a misguided class, the ob- 
jects of the public interest. 

, By the common artifice of palpable aggression, 
at which no Government of strength or virtue^ could 
connive, they affected to undergo a grievous mar. 
tyrdom to conscience: and having duly calculated 
that chastisement virould wait on outrage, they 
endeavoured to conciliate the voices of the disaf- 
fected, and to claim the suffrage of confiding folly, 
which thought itself defended, at the very time that 
it was manifested and cajoled. A band of dissolute 
and idle men, the unfortunate disciples of a doc- 
trine long disseminated by the captious discontent 
of some Utopian theorists, had so for fostered the 
pernicious tenets of their apostles, that the perpe- 
tration of a crime, almost unknown to England, 
was digested, by which the ministers of my govern- 
ment were to have &llen by the hands of desperate 
assassins. Need I expatiate on the expedients 
which were requisite, at this alarming crisis, to ar- 
rest the progress of immorality, and disarm the evil 
dispositions of those abandoned and deluded men. 
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who were addressing, without scheme or rational 
pretext, their public and their secret homilies, to 
every ignorant, desperate, unhappy, and credulous 
outcast of society ? Need I labour to reftite those 
trite and superficial prelections of felse economy 
and radical amendment, which originated in per- 
verse contradiction to practical benefit, and have 
How become the ridicule, the very laughing-stoiik, of 
almost all their earlier proselytes ? To deter the pre- 
ceptors of this methodized insanity from the pro- 
pagation of their vicious theories, to repress the ve- 
hement excitement which the spell words of radi' 
calisniy innvvatim, and reform had created ; and to 
preserve from their contagious principles, the sane 
and salutary parts of my dominion^ the prompt ap- 
plication ' of the powers of government was effec- 
tually and charitably adopted^ Provisional acts of 
legislature, of consummate wisdom and indispen- 
sable expediency, adapted to the pressing exigency 
of the times, and frustrating, by their comprehen- 
sive and restrictive tendency, the evasive ambiguity 
of evil-doers, received from the supporters of all 
other innovation, a character of obloquy and hy- 
perbolical denunciation. The preservation of the 
Constitution of the kingdom was denounced as a 
violation of the Constitution, and the reviling jar- 
gon of radical alarmists, was employed to stimu- 
late the thoughtless and unwary to acts of outrage 
on their patient and resolute preservers. The va- 
cillating conduct of the Queen at St. Omers ; the 
mysterious deportment of her Majesty's legal ad- 
viser; and, ultimately, the abrupt determination of her 



Majesty to come to BtigUuid^ ensured the ^fectimtion 
of a preconcerted plan ; she arriTcd on the shores 
of the kingdom, apparently (Jeserfced ; placed in a 
condition imposing to the public misid : the effect 
was obvious, and the evident utikindness of Jher rer 
ception was to attract interest and compassion to the 
digested sqenes of the ensuing tragi-comedy. 

Ignorant as the people were of what had heen 
the usage of the Queen abroad, and what had bpen 
her lasage of the King, and of the honour of this 
pre*eminent and glorious country, the hasty pre- 
dilection of the people was one of those magnani- 
mous clemonstrationfi, whieh, however erroneo«i« M 
the time, exhibited, in all itB force and bearing, 
tl^ chivalrous enthusiasm of a great and valiant 
c»untfcy. And happy, my countrymen and pm- 
pie, too happy, had your King been, could that 
generous sentiment have been justifiably continued 
to the Queen on the test of scrutiny ; by tti&t 
impartial public inquiry, to which the Ministers of 
ywir Soverei^ were, officially and duti&Uy, bounds 
to cite the first illustrious, female personage of his 
dominion ! ! I will not descend to notice the varied, 
the incessant, the tumultuary methods used to piN^- 
possess the public sentiment, altogether uninformed, 
in favour pf the Queen ; to confer on me a myriad 
of disgraceful calumnies essentially opposed to all 
the peculiar moral feelings of our country, and to 
effect a presmxiptuous anticipation of the finding of 
the House of Lords ; machinations of the most illi- 
beral and sx-partc character, generative , alike of 
prejudice and misatiformation ; in brief, a perfi- 
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dious tissue of enormous iUsities and unimportiuit 
truths, from which uncandid sophisters might hope, 
with trivial facts to warrant monstrous falsehoods, 
and to establish specious premises for argument 
tatiye equivocation. 

Having thus noticed the condition of the kingdom 
immediately antecedent to the arrival of the Queens 
in England, I shall proceed to lay before you an 
inquisitive analysis of the style and motives o^ this 
Letter of her Majesty. It may be in the remem- 
brance of the people, that I communicated no in- 
structions to the Earl of Liverpool, " to maie wkf 
c(mimunication to her Majesty m comequence of Iter 
Letter. " To that Letter and its tenor, I by no means 
condescend, at present, to reply : but, the dispas^ 
sionate examination of its contents, may afibrd to 
the community at large, sufficient evidence of the in- 
tention and the hopes conceived by her Majesty, to 
effect, by the temporary embarrassments of my Go- 
vernment, an issue which it was utterly impossible 
to attain, except by the deliberation and decisive 
wisdom of my Parliament. For, even in those 
momentous times of popular vicissitude, which 
carry their alternate influence to a monarch's heart, 
I will rule by conscience, for the good and glory 
of the realm. I would still consult the reverence 
due to the example of my royal parents ; I will 
imitate, if I am unable to attain, the excellence of 
their remembered virtues ; duty, even at the sacri- 
fice of popular aflection, should govern me unshaken 
in the prosecution of my people's welfere; and, 
though faction should achieve delusions painful 
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to th^ Monarch, the solemn fundtions of my royal 
ojffice would lead me to persist, and even rather 
fall, with honour, from my station, than disgrace the 
British throne by one unkingly compromise of 
selfish fear. 

I said that I would analyze the Letter of the 
Quee^. The evidence adduced before the House 
of Lqrds is, fresh in the remembrance of my people. 
Let me, therefore, urge specifically on their notice, 
the pompous inchoation of that specimen of chaste 
effirontery. The King is charged with " an unpar- 
ndUl^d and unprovoked persectUion^ which ^ during a series 
of years has been carried on against the Queen, under*. the 
wane and authority of his Majesty.'' This unhesi- 
tating calumny, so uniform with every other part of 
that disingenuous and immodest document, is i^^y 
stated as the harbinger of her embodied injuries 
The Queen proceeds : " It is not without a great 
sacrifice of private feeling that I now, even in the 
way oT remonstrance, bring myself to address this 
letter to your Majesty. But, bearing in mind that 
royalty rests on the basis of public good ; that to 
this paramount consideration all others ought 
to submit; and, aware of the consequences that 
may result from tlie present unconstitutional, illegal^ 
and hitherto unheardrof proceeding ; with a mind 
thus impressed, I cannot refrain from laying my 
grievous wrongs once more before your Majesty, 
in the hope that the justice which your Majesty 
may, by evil-minded counsellors, be still disposed 
to refuse to the claims of a dui^jkdy faithful, and 
injured wife, you may be induced to yield to con- 
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siderations connected with the honour and dignity 
of your crown, the stability of yoiir throne, tk§ 
tranquUlitt/ of your dominionsy the happiness and safety 
of your jwt and loyal people^ whose generous hearts 
revolt at oppression and cruelty ^ and espedaUy u)hm 
perpetrated by a perversion and a mockery of the laws.'* 
I might, in the first instance, assume the language 
of an illustrious and long-departed nobleman, and an* 
swer to the imputation of ^^ persecution under my roy^d 
muthority and name,'' by saying, that the charge is too 
ridiculous to be refuted, and deserves only to be m^ 
tioncd that it may be despised. On reference toTic^ 
cent iaot^ itbardly will be pleaded, by even Ae cdifh 
passionate admirers of the Queen, that any confe- 
deiable portion of 'private feeling was likely to be 
sacrificed by her Majesty, either in her addreto to 
me, or to ♦my' people. The uncontroverted motal 
axiom, whidh her Mc^esty admits in deference to oitir 
enlightened polity, but ill appears before the turbid 
and prophetic menaces of a conditional' revolt ; be- 
fore *' the consequences that may result from the preMd 
unconstitutional, illegal , and hitherto unheard-of proceed- 
ings," the '' considerations connected with the Stability 4f 
my throne^ and the tranquillity of my dominions ; " and the 
'' oppression and cruelty perpetrated by a perversion atfd 
a mockery of the laws." England, Scotland, aiid Ire- 
land, have heard or seen the solenui, the deliberate 
consideraftions of the aristocracy ; I therefore leave 
to them the painful commentary, which their King 
will not £4)ply, to the inflated *' claims of duty, ftudi, 
And injury."^ — But that the naAion may duly estimate 
. &e latent objects in (he conteioplabon of tihe "Quem 
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and her ptaginatic faction, I will cull the i^teady ob- 
servation of every separating and combining intellect 
to the likely influence of. their inflammatory innu- 
endoes. I can with difficulty think that any party in 
my realm could hope to awe, by such extended 
threats, the Monarchy or the servants of his Govern- 
'tnerU ; but I can readily suppose, that such allure- 
ments were extended to the reposing class of bafiled 
democrats, whoi]i exemplary penalties had recently 
diverted from pernicious plans; and that they af- 
fected to evoke from the retirement of contrite de- 
^pravity some few restless spirits of a questionable 
penitence. That the Queen should have imputed 
to the Lords an intended perpetration of op- 
pressive cruelty, by the ** perversion and mockery 
of law," asserts an estimation of their House 
which I 6h£dl not descend to controvert. Can 
it be incumbent on the King to establish a de- 
fence for his Imperial Parliament, or Commons 
House ; or rather would it be compatible with de- 
cency to meet an accusation* on the legislative body 
of the Constitution, in refutation of such errant, 
such captious impeachments ; of impeachments so 
associated, and so preferred ? Having thus ex- 
plored the leading para^aph of her Majesty's Letter, 
I would ask the mass of all the people, who have 
read or heard the evidence produced before the 
House of Lords ; yes, even those whose sceptical 
refinements would exonerate the Queen from the 
specific guilt alleged against her ; What is the pur- 
port, what the object, of that bold defiance and 
casuistical lamentation pervading the inception of 
her Letter to her husband? I would adjure him by 
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his conscience, by his love of country, by his hope 
in God, and thus adjured myself, I could most 
solemnly declare, the object was vindictive, not con- 
ciliatory, subversive of, and not conducive to, the 
tranquillity and safety of my people. 

The ensuing paragraph of the Letter of the Queen 
is of a more occult and enigmatical description. 
It would, however, very pointedly insinuate tljuU 
the tenacious feminality of her Majerty forbeMB to 
bring to light the real causes of our domestic sept^ 
ration. That sentiments of delicacy should guide 
the conduct of the Queen, is doubtless creditaJilp 
to her Majesty; but that concealment is desiraUb 
to me or to my deportment, on that unfortunate 
occasion, I distinctly and positively, to all my people, 
do deny; I solicit from the Queen no favours pf 
suppression, and should conceive her Majesty the 
dupe of an unseasonable remission, if from delicacy 
to my demeanour, she neglected the paramount duty 
of establishing the propriety of her own. The 
figurative charge of " driving a wife from beneath waf 
roof with an infant in her armsy" is ratlier too ima- 
ginary to enter into the prosaic gravity of serious 
accusation, and will be scarcely entertained by 
those indulgent beings of condolence, whose af- 
fected sympathy has recently so much enlarged 
the teaming objects of her Majesty's complaints. 
That my separation from her Majesty " was a sen- 
tence pronounced on her without a cause assigned," 
might have been delicately requited on her part, 
by the inviolable, the honourable taciturnity which 
has governed me. I shall not indulge in any scru- 
tiny of sentiment, however elegantly turned or 
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pathetically associated ; but the disturbance of sanc- 
tified remembrances so dear to a paternal breast, 
might well, on such a point as this, be spared ; 
in that departed object of my own and of the 
nation's lore, their hope and mine is lost for ever ; 
it w;as the will of God, and I have bowed in resig- 
nation. If the memory of early virtue can atone 
for the desolation of the best of earthly hopes, such 
melancholy consolations are reserved for the inter- 
nal communion of an afflicted spirit ; and, may it 
henceforth please Heaven, while the unhappy father 
is providing for the peace of his beloved people, 
that at least the recesses of ( afiectionate retirement 
inay not be profianed, by 'fectious intercessions in 
the name of one so beloved while living, and now 
so revered in immortality ! 

The three succeeding paragraphs convey a body of 
invective, which, compounded of generalities, and de- 
rived frota the incoherent and conflicting ritmours to 
which loquacity, exaggeration and misconception give 
a being, ai^e only to be met on contradictions equally 
diffuse and comprehensive. It would be needless to 
point out to a discerning people, that particularity 
of accusatioti is, to the accuser and the accused, 
the certain and most candid method of conviction 
or acquittal ; specific charges must be specifically 
met; but imputations of so general and vague a 
nature as those collectively set forth against me by 
her Majesty, arise from the evident anxiety of a 
molested spirit, willing to embody accusations too 
insubstantial to be met, and too untrue to be 
refuted, and which the prejudice, or the prep< 
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session, of an agitated public may possibly aasimv^ 
as the mitigated statement of a person who would 
hinl^her injuries, but not declare their name. 

The seventh paragraph of the Letter I discuss, ia 
one of those surprising instances of froward perti- 
nacy, which so perniciously revolts against dis- 
cretion, and discovers the capricious vanity of an 
assumed but an untenable position. My people 
know the noble Lords who constituted in the year 
1806, the Inquiry into the conduct of the, then. 
Princess of Wales. Those names alone will vin- 
dicate the purity of that Inquiry, But can it be 
possible to a personage of such illustrious descent, 
of such exalted rank, and such immaculate pre- 
tensions as the Queen, to triumph in the issue of 
that inquiry, and to dwell with an exulting smile 
on the qualified result of its proceedings. What 
lady in the realm would dare to glory in such 
imperfect exculpations of suspected error, or vaunt 
the issue of a scrutiny, which, however leniently 
and delicately set, implies at least the dangerous 
approaches of impurity. '' This evasion of the law 
and justice," such is the phrase her Majesty em- 
ploySy might well have lowered the plumes of any 
prince, to whom the hard alternative was left, of 
vitally invading all the dearest interests of Britain^ 
or of bearing under mute conviction, the audacious 
obloquy, with which presumption, shamelessness, 
and base ingratitude requited his forbearance. Her 
Majesty proceeds to eulogize my royal father, of 
blessed and immortal memory. In such praises, I 
and all my people heartily and fervently eoncur« 
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N<>r could I, the ftuccesaor to hk yacaat throne, 
hftve more devoutly proved my reverence for the 
beat of kings^ than by deferring to that wise selec- 
tion of ministerial power, which had, under the prin- 
etples of his irresoluble government, maintained the 
glory of his kingdom against the world in arms, and 
idltimately led the larger states of Europe to the de- 
molition of that despotic tyranny, which had sub- 
dued and desolated the greater part of civilized 
mankind. In the sacrifice of private friendship 
to the paternal love and duty which I bear my peo- 
ple, have I not foregone the dearest happiness of 
wcial life, denied to none but. me ? Could I have 
been inaensible, in the^ critical conjuncture of the 
affitirs of Europe, when, awing to the calamity of 
m^y, blessed father, I was called to the discharge of 
Us suspended functions, of the superior eflKcacy of 
a pwcticai administration to one of untried theory ? 
iuui bow could I have compensated auy national 
calamity, which might have been produced by a car 
plicious hazard of reputed but unascertained capa- 
city? The diaracter of my administration will 
ftever justify the raah ito^vective of her Majesty; 
«OTe t^ff ever, at the present crisis, clofl^i^ee the 
need of vigilant, determined, and experienced 
•litesraen. The generous spirit of my pQojfrik ca«i 
nfiiB the powerful supremacy of Britain against the 
Imgued attempts of foreign enemies ; but there are 
hitent foes tvithin, who would disseminate despou- 
deticy and discontenl. The condition of the peo- 
ple must be gradually ameliorated ; the establisti- 
ment of universal satisfaction cannot be magically 
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attained, and during the imposing subtleties of the 
misleading spirits of my kingdom, I feel assured 
that I am best discharging the high duties of m;y 
state, by employing the perceptive, energetic and 
patriotic qualities, with which it has pleased the 
Almighty, in these times of domestic trouble, to 
endue the members of my administration. That hei 
Majesty should institute a comparison between my- 
self and my revered progenitor, (omitting the inde- 
licacy of its personality,) is, to say the leaiA- d 
it, the consummation of disrespect. The Queen 
has not neglected to avail herself of observations 
incidental to that comparison, in uniformity vitb 
those, which she has profusely dispersed throughout 
her Letter, and which are exclusively directed at the 
perturbation of the public mind ; a disposition &r from 
dignity and grace, and disobedient to the precepts 
which should emanate from, surely, any ghostly guide. 
The paragraph succeeding is ushered in by libel- 
ling, en nuisscy the nobles and component members 
of my court. In the performance of this " female 

and respectful office," her Majesty appeals as fadif- 

■3" 

ferent to style as matter ; or, perhaps, hais laradi- 
ously adapted to the task the language which oon- 
formed more critically to its achievement 'The 
mortifications and privations of her Majiesty, adverted 
to herein, are, as usual, generally and not spec^caUy 
stated. Let the people refer to the Letter of Laid 
Liverpool, bearing date the 28th of June, 1814 •* 
The restriction imposed on the communion of the 
Queen and Princess Charlotte, arose from the ap- 

^ Vide Appendix No. II. 
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pvent propriety, which even ordinary parents must 
discover in such control ; but viewing the Princess 
Charlotte as the heiress-apparent to the Crown, that 
restriction seemed prescribed by reasons far more 
cogent, than the need of domestic dispositions; 
for reafiMms, which the King must conscientiously 
liave felt himself officially bounden to respect, in 
lio&our and duty to that nation which, with the 
permission of God, his daughter would have one 
day ruled. To revive . the discussion of that im- 
portant point, the King would have to recidl consi- 
<!!e7aticms of no peculiar satisfaction to the Queen ; 
tiie act was neither personal nor wanton, but purely 
of a moral and political essence 4 the ]^ing cannot 
abandon the incontrovertible authorities which ac- 
quiesced in its incumbent rectitude ; and every re- 
trospective consideration assures him of the indis- 
piensable necessity and justice of that provision. 

Far be it from my hope to deny the Queen to 
have possessed the natural affection of so dear and 
close a tie ; but let the people ask, when my be? 
loved daughter was no more, should that calamity, 
80 mutual to tU^ Queen and to myself, have shed a 
gloom of chastening sorrow on our hearts and 
nfinds ; should that calamity have wooed us to the 
solitude of pious resignation, and have bowed us 
down in sorrow at so deep a visitation of afflicting 
Providence? The Queen asserts, '* this was the 
moment chosen 'to redouble her j^c^ecutions.'* 
When then, how circumstanced and how sur- 
rounded was the Queen, to be by any means, by 

t 
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rights ; such a proceeding would have produced an 
explanation. 

As to the second point, we separated upon terms 
mutually understood, and to which the Princess 
added herself a peremptory condition ; those terms 
have by me been inviolably preserved ; as a husband, 
I enabled my wife to maintain the dignity of her 
rank and station as Princess of Wales ; I visited her 
separation with no pecuniary privations, but, on the 
contrary, paid for her, debts exceeding her means 
of expenditure, to the amount of forty-nine thousand 
pounds ; the government of the country, at the same 
time, .liquidating a further sum of thirty-one thou- 
sand pounds. 

As to the third pointy the preceding remarks, in 
part apply. On the subject of the actual inquiry, I 
may be allowed to say, that the Prince of Wales i& 
born with certain rights previously created, as a line 
of duty to be by him fulfilled. The preservation of 
the chastity of his wife, with a view to the purity of 
the succession, is one of those duties. When, there- * 
fore, in consequence of rumours, too loud and too 
deep to remain unheard, I demanded an inquiry, 
as part of the duty of my high birth and national 
rank, I submitted the case to the responsible mi- 
nisters of the crown ; I acquiesced in the sentence 
passed upon the termination of the inquiry, and ' 
bowed to the decision which had been pronounced 
by the warm and zealous friend of the Princess, who 
was judge upon the occasion. 

As to the fourth pointy I endeavoured, by every 
means in my power, to prevent our disputes from 
taking a political turn, embarrassing to the govern- 
ment of the country ; and I most particularly aimec} 
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confidence. Whatever may be modern in tl\ 
august assembly, - can adduce, the recent hoho 
of the Episcopacy, of the Jurisprudence, of th 
Arms, or of the Civil Virtues of our Country ; what 
ever is more ancient there, had sprung fron 
glories more remote, and is still actuated by tht 
emulation of ancestral fame and the continuance of 
lineal honour. The science of the Law, Religion, 
Virtue, Valour, all that is estimable both in Chureli 
and State, had ennobled the members of the kn- 
Imnal of the Queen ; and, on a tribunal so coni^ 
posed, whose respective attributes were to protect 
the accused,^ — to pardon the offender, — 'to judge ini 
dulgently, — ^to feel for feminality an enthusiastSA 
chivalry, — how could the Queen have ventured* id 
impress a character of such contemptuous* disre-^ 
pute? ■ " 

To those illiberal and sceptic cavillers, who -ask^ 
the demonstration of what, by human powers, is «ot 
demonstrable, I feel that I iaddress ifi^ vaitt' eucb 
observations. The truly virtuous will presutno 
in others the high-minded principles by which 
themselves are swayed ; it may belong to • the 
phlegmatic to misgive the generous propensities^, of 
better natures ; but can it for a moment bd sup*^' 
posed, by my unbiassed subjects, that in- a edilrt 
>f such a ciomposition, so vigilantly scruttniBcd l>y' 
very party in the nation, the monatch or hi$ mi* 
tsters could dare to tamper for unholy purposely 
r the corruption of judicial virtue ? ^> 
The remainder of the Letter of the Queen appa-^ 
itly designs the intimidation of my minisfe rs, imd 

c 2 
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anticipateif the stratagems by which the sentence 
of the Lords would be secured. To those aati- 
cipations the reply is brief, no ** peers were ordered 
to their ships, regiments, governments, or othifcT 
duties." Nor were " new peers created for the 
purpose of giving their votes on the occasion." Th^j 
conclusion of the letter of the Queen, declares " I 
wUl resist the attempt with all the weans 'that iPahM 
please God to give me/* ' . • - ^ • * : . ' :: • 

From this consecutive andy&Is of the Letter dS 
the Queen, it must appear to every candid mvtft 
how much her Majesty was influe&ced hy ihe 
passive temperance attributed to her proceedinfflF.' 
Beyond the positive assurance of h6r innocenee^ 
and her protestation against the« forms adopted in 
the House of Lords, the introduction of extraneous 
and inflammatory matter, promulged too at a time 
6f various co-operating causes of public ferment, 
will dennrndtrate the ultenbr objects of that e\h 
lique appeal to popular enthusiasm. While this and 
other sf^ecfous pretexts were extended to the top- 
bulemt and discontented, the Gdvemmeht assume<i^ 
in all its various departments, an attitude of .moat 
preventive vigour; a measure of discreet anticipation; 
which incurred alternately the reprobation aMd 
irrision of the party of the Queerr. The sequel httft 
at least evinced, that such a disposition did preser^. 
fhe peace, which the negligence of that arrfimg^d^ 
ment might have possibly > efxposed^ to violatkMf^ 
the hand of chastisement w&s thereby gratefbllt 
relieved from its incumbent function; and im 
IniitAil cause of ftirther turgid declamation 
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totaliy lexhoved, l)y provisions of attested prudence, 
it became a topic of affected triumph to the advo- 
cates of insecurity, that the powec^ of Government 
were uselessly arrayed to preserve subordination in 
the people. It would be a prostitution of the 
powers of reason, to meet by serious argument the 
multiform perplexities of hypothetical pretension, 
which still attempt to urge tiie preference of spe- 
culative possibilities to the real welfare so substan- 
tially jieoured by meitsuxes of precautionary fore- 

. t X hi^Te 3tat^ OA a previous occasion, ths^t I had 
hopcA thfs ; itb^ence of the Queen, of whose pro- 
f^c^ingsl wa$ still informed, would have enabled 
p;e to cpiifine h^r conduct within the pale of a dp- 
mestic, pergonal calamity ; to secure to myself, and 
to , the nation the advantage of trajinq^uillity, ^hp 
ample convenience of the Queen W£)^,re^larly, I 
may ac}d, muqifiicently afforded ; I rati9|)^lj thought 
the Que^ woul<l see the obvious interest; of her 
secession fi^Qm the artful solicitations to political 
significanoe ; and, that to have declined the oppor- 
tunity of national disturbance, (which, as we have 
repently perceived, is at the influence of all noto- 
fipns poiiticfsJL offenders, however high or low), would 
indefed have nmnifested, on one occasion, that inte- 
$98t in the national benefit which her Majesty afiects 
10 ieel SQ profoundly upon all. I entertained the 
laore ardently this hope as I readily foresaw, tliat 
Without, benefit to the cause which had expressly 
brought lier Majesty to my dominions, she would 
be assumed as an imposing instrument, in the ha 



of a miscalculating party ; I foresaw with equal 
ease, that though that party from political specu- 
lations would oppose by declamation the presumed 
injustice offered to her Majesty, it would never 
testify the cordial sincerity of its avowals by 
having paid to her, as the first lady of th^ realm, 
the deferential honours due to her from female^, 
of its noble or its gentle families. I was well 
aware both from personal and political knowledge 
of many of the eminent and virtuous constituents 
of the party opposed to my administration, that a 
fastidious feeling of aristocracy, not inferior to, the 
sentiments attendant on my own exalted dignity,,, 
would withhold from her Majesty the advantageou3. 
countenance of that irreproachable and distinguished 
reputation, by which alone the former rank of her 
Majesty in the female precedence of the land, 
could be restored. I was well aware that from 
such scrupulous tenacity her Majesty was certain to. 
derive the tacit and condign humiliation of the very 
party to which she directed her expectations of 
unqualified support ; and, at the same time I appre- 
hended that after so severe a frustration of her 
hppes, an overruling sentiment of pity for jpre- 
teiided zeal, or the feelings of abandonment, would 
ridiculously situate her Majesty within a group, 
whose preposterous vanity exults at the hale asso- , 
ciation of a high-born ladjf. I predicted the at- 
tempts of that distinct and narrow-minded party, to 
impart a political distemper to the mental consti- 
tution of the Queen, and for reasons probably 
\nriat^ and inseparable from my high situation anfl 
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birth, I felt a mixture of regret and indignation that 
tiie radical profession, the laughing-stock of Eng- 
land, should, by any means, have enlisted in its 
ranks a female of the blood and house of Brunswick. 
Having precisely prognosticated the only rank 
which the Queen could possibly attain in the polir 
tical condition of the country, I was naturally soli- 
citous, as a man, that by her absence she- should 
thoroughly abstain from further experiments of im- 
possible elevation ; that she should, at l^iast, be 
free from the absurd excesses of a party without a 
head, an object, or a plan ; and that in the casual, 
but still inevitable, errors of a confounding anarchy, 
the name of joyalty might not have been adduced in 
•palliation of its vulgar outrage. The insinuation of 
such princely and such salutary hopes was followed, 
need I now remark it? by conduct directly contr%-, 
dictory to those desires. The Queen has n\a^d^. 
herselC on all occasions, the instrument of one party, 
and on events of condescension will become so, if 
occasion may require her, to another. If, therefore, 
in the political controversies which lirise between 
the parties of the state, the incidental asperities of 
opposition bear occasionally on the Queen, be it 
not reproached to me or to my ministers that her 
simplicity required advice, and that she entered un- 
admonished on that hard- fought field. The efforts 
of the party of her majesty have been displayed m 
the most frugal dispositions of local and temporal 
oeiconomy. In all those clamorous processiotis, 
which vaunted the cordial participation of the ladiM 
of ray kingdom, was it difficult fo distinguish tite 
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prevailing radicalism of their self-important cangrev 
gators? Was the object of those addresses skuply 
limited to the assurances of loyalty, arid the* odn^ftlb^ 
tion of the purity of the Queen, ok* did th€ variMnn 
banners of those holiday-parades* set forth forgottciti 
grievance to the people? Time and place wi&» 
equally consulted for their appositeness to wm^ 
motion. Constitutional apophthegms, ei^plfested 
with a sententious conciseness, and mulual^d 
the two high opposite parties of the iPartiatMit 
of my dominions, were craftily assuiriexl "H^if «# 
i^gto^, as if developing the eMnsrve prin^iiplte W 
those unwary revellers; wherever the itti}><{]^tod: 
coih{>t»^hension of some inept deviser had ptocdA 
6ome ambiguity of phrase or symbol oti their nfh 
lifted trophies, the wandering im^e^gmation wats^ -At 
liberty tjo* iiitei:pret the cohfused idea into scmk 
^enormous injuty of suffering virtue, to imply a gviev- 
^nce of intoterable oppression, or ^omeisiflated' ex- 
hortation to a violation of civil order. . j ^^^ 
>> - laddne^s myself to that part of my pec^e whiwie 
generoilfi mhids have been dekided, hot whidi amv 
are mideceived ; I appeal to ; tiioi^ who have tk- 
turned from the extravagance of ai)emition, ^alld 
whose caAm deliberations are divided between shame 
and wonder at the imposing spell of such bombastic 
V mummery ; not to that irreclaimable and bardeaikl 
. elass to whom the idle habits of precarious life hwfe 
rendered life indifferent, and reputation an iiaeaito- 
brance ; for whom religion has no solace^ andfojratty 
' no honour, and whom confusion blesses, ednce me- 
clitation must accuse : I appeal to those men iir:|l[ie 
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ioiddle and the humbler ranks of life» to whom do- 
tntotic peace is dear; to whom industry is existence; 
who have the charities of life to cherish, and who 
would rea^ the ofl&pring of their affection^ through the 
iion^st^paths of youths to virtuous manhood ; to those 
wlio love t^ieii; King and Country, and adore their 

I 

'^^Jt' wiU't recalls my people to the character of 

tiloie'«pi30ced^ns^ I-will unfold the motives of 

tb^^M (iveti^ and teick^ men^ from whom; they took 

IhtiiT'^riiS'ini :and display to the ingenuous minds 

))f i^I'fby ^Ha^ets the hidden, hopes of tiHeif: tiwEuil^ 

-tiritoyitfoiifusioii. Beneath the fair preteaUs of liberty, 

St "Wis the purpose of those evil agents to ^fxmte li- 

-eenttousness; firom bold discussioni /treason ; from 

.harmless merriment, extravagant disorder. £xcited 

by erroneous statements, deluded by bombastic de^ 

elamatiob^ ! and heedlessly allured by phrases of a 

national cnohantment, a procession is undertaken 

and performed ; the badges and devicestoif the M- 

laoious leim^ beget extrinsic and provoke 'mternal 

•spifrit; the ttost inapplicable yet powerful recession 

of loyal music dievates the spirit, and seems to con- 

• aecrale the purpose of a mad enthusiasm : in the 

recq^rocity of social glee, the pledge* of friendship 

and 'fidelity ii^ passed; .the limit of - propriety is 

broken, ev^ery sentiment exaggerated, and every 

bolder feeling fretted into action: thus stimulated, 

>the proeessioti has performed its object, and is dis- 

i^ved : the aequel manifests the craft and cowardite 

of the projector ; parties disperse, discuss, inveigh, 

^tvcrjeot, associations^ and invade the law;i 



tbe retiring knave who planned the midchief, plendi^ 
like JSsop's trumpeter, his innocence of blood-shed^ 
after' having wound the trumpet that inspired the 
carnage. 
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In this unexaggerated presentiment of ibtim 
processions, which so disordered the af&irs BidA^' 
morals of the metropolis, there may be a homely itt*- 
tuition of the monarch; surprising to the people. 
But to^ me who am circumstantially coerced to 
duties of perpetual elevation, it is one of the fondeM 
relaxations to descend, and ascertain the sbcial vitf- 
tues of the humblest of my people. Long may tilj 
harmless enjoyments peculiar to my country coo^' 
tkuie to delight the leisure hour of industry, ati(r 
give the poor man ease ! !-^but far be from the honest ' 
pleasures of that untroubled season the seducinj^ 
poisoner of homely peace and civil duty, whid 
would operate by visionary fears and hopes on vir- 
tuous contentment, and enlist unwilling dupe's, to 
swell -the foolery of mean importance ! ! 

Having commented on liie Letter and party situit-' 
tion of the Queen, I will proceed to animadvert qq 
some of the objections that have been spepjfied tp ' 
the production of the htis which have transpired tcl,' 
the uation, and on expedients which were o^lbr^^ ' 
in. substitution of the publicity which they ae* , 
quired; 

It' has been said, that the disclosures neces-^ 
swily made to establish the case against the Queen,/ 
were infinitely more prejudicial to the public ftio- 
rals, and the dignity of the Royal Family, than a 
taoit submission to the dishonourable reports of' 



Si^pe^ and the connivaDce at " Withes" comi 

mjlled in a for^igo pouptry. Not only does thia 

a^umption carry with it an advocacy of the most 

overstrained and Jesuitical misprision, but at the 

9apie time a someT^hat summary and indelicate dis* 

pps^Ltion, of thp feelings qf the I^ing. So capable 

is s^l^h casuistry of attempting the support of ax- 

gifffi^jit on p];inciples essentially at.vai;iance with, 

Ifi^ipiaii nature, and with CQmmon sen^e ! In Joe-^ 

spect to the suffering morals of the country^^ what 

details ;h^Ye tra^pired on the ^rial of thQ.Que^n, 

ii^kfiQfKB if} the ordinary investigations pf our qourta 

OQ,.(^)mqv?^ prosecutions for cripiioal connexions 

Ar^,, the columns of any journal, which hep-iq^ 

Yeighed against the {mblie examinatiQ];i,'^.of: tho; 

Queen and \ieT companions, expuxgated of .sucl^ 

details, p]|^ does there ever happen a triaji, for fidujl-^ 

tery, howeiy^r. flagrant its attending ^ircun^tanfpsi 

which i^ shorn 9f any qf thiq most^ ijojipreAsive aB4 

distinctive maijks of i^ impurity '^:I^^^l\,l^lxiq|U^'t«^ 

be undei^^tpod,^ that I by .quo means adviMfateJ^j IjIil- 

troductipn of such details into the publiq j<itii^rii^l^.J^^ 

it is obviously, requisite th^t, I should ^^w^ tia li^Ktesr 

of such illiberal distinction, that the proinolgfition ^ 

the trial^of the Queen was no enormous noyelty^ 

and that a practice beyond the memofy of: ^^ 

living might have existed unreproved, had not. tha 

carping spirit of . invidious censure been ^f^pted to 

transform tl^e following of common custppi into ^ 

dangerous innovation of imuioral chaiacten That 

opppsite dexterity of argument should have beeijk 

manifijst on such a point, no question can <^ ba)4n 



in a country ofsuch Acute political disputation; it liiii 
formed on one hand the theme of exuberant «K* 
sertation, and the moral evils to. be derived £ioni it, 
have been treated in elaborate superlatives ; hpti$ 
it not to be admired, that the' tthnost fretfiiS-trigft- 
lance- of liiose protectors of the national meraAEh^ 
should have never been; elicited, iuntil the (XMnflkoo 
pmtlege of every subject of the fealm appeaMd 
too precious an advantage for ^ the irmUted Jmarur 
itf the crown? -. vrr 

^vi next aptmmch Ifie sttpporitioii tbattiie(eH|Mli^ 
sifire'of the^condod erf the .4|^ueeii' Jom tended'k/te 
abiite the geneml reverence ^foi^ royalty and theoli^ 
tiMial demotion * to my family. .Ttie argumentbi^ii 
Aiduld think, would here befoundi >'of invemi^npf 
pHcation.- They apply ia geieral to every family 
of decent reputation or of taodest ftone^ And* H will 
Mbt Mth' present candour,' and^e impartial judg«- 
itttmt of posteiity^ to say, whether die deoisiye aoipii^ 
latioQ- from* my * royal stock ^ of an infected bftmoH, 
bad^iot more' attested and preserved the wicettU 
purityoTflie Jiseage of the^Hduse of Brans widc^liiHi 
had I sought'^ftom fisikity of honour to hide the hUt 
of my' pcAutioh, by ^ie concealment of a i?p«l9-' 
iiant ami insincere embrace. It has-been additUMr 
aHy said, vwith an important air, -that suob <Uflift#' 
sukies^ would exhibit to the vulgar mind tfa^ pJSJ^ 
6f pension tlu^ pervades the royal and' igiHiHlp 
fieiOg ; have the common people, in this age o£ai|j^ 
sible discussion and inquisitive research; remabii# 
yet ignorant of so physical a thith ? B«4f '* ^wi$gt 
if the -Im^ of kings,'\ it -should be that oCqHiMMIr 



Xta i^olatkm beais die penalty of national eontempt 
The law must take its pourse. 
«Ji It had been gravely stated, (but whether for the 
fiu!qK>se<^ ajgumeHt 4Mr insult to : m3rself, may well 
-tie^asked)^]thaftliad her ^Majesty's obliquities abroad 
beto>siiffeaFed .to 'esofl^d without^ at home, 

oblsvBon might, at length'have cast its veil across 
tbem;iaiid dneiebyhaTe^'seaiiredthie moral honooir 
nf ny eoimtry. uHowfapltiik/.ptcgudice with all its 
nice contrivance to display the incongruities arinn|^ 
iBpoiia&a^lirded^acnrtim Toiwhiat a violent 

«aidB:€itatMtdi#6ry phtiifidity » otf » sentiments is ; he nt 
^haced^ ^irtiD \attempts to fix- on .others a eon^etiop 
iiot^liia.'Owa./ Biit Hiksh'iis ithe chioaeter of :diC!M 
iqaidiaoable ioidumtlfeaB prejudices./ In .ibe: dn^ 
jtacot fi(aoh a^dobtriae gon iiiupaiediately to this^ th^^ 
stettibiaJiiiie^» not reality, substantiates moridpiurity^j 
diat bhartet^ relies on kind anticipation; of jikeciv^ 
.fu|6,aiidaotj6n the unpressiye knowledge oltberpaqf; 
ItivfijpsbttbikiQb^ it pr^umes that lmbituali)pas$%|^ 
jaC^thegrosstet jndoeility, wilt .shape 4;hAfisi8el¥^f)S|ijiii(' 
aiediately to fAaid aadtnodest. quietude ;«ykrji:^9tifi 
]the motuurdi) oonscioub of r the Queen's unwprthi- 
oesSr to place impurity ooliMfenvely upon the th^qe» 
iand> bjy the debasement of his royal countenance, 
bettay Ae female honour of the realm to. base aft* 
IMiations ; for himself; it braves the ignominious conr 
ttitiely of his people and his conscience, and bids him 
meanly brook the shame he should renounce. jSiii^ 
4^ ^Ae doctrine framed to rear the moral honour of 
the 'eouniif I efvasion and ineptitude, . conceit, de* 
«^iti0B,^«ireadiery, aad shame, to rule expeOmtif. the 



c6nduct b( the King, find pMVe htm worthy' off l& 

f 

people's confidence and love. 
. '^ Td whtft endurance of contempt, to what irre- 
parable lacts of fraiid^ to What iriexpiable weak? 
ne8Sei», it suili^ the partisans" of folty and depmvlty 
<o recommend the King ! How studious would th^ 
be by hy|)6criticdl pretexts, to dioke the eertaill 
flhame ithich they pro|6fct. How' efiective to the 
Ifopcfil of <lid€k)nt€lftf ' wmifd b'e the situation of tlM 
Xii»^,'ifW>yiftlty should' stobp to doVrfpromise. H&W 
^$iig«r #buld such s^dn^tite AM>hit6rs not be, 1o 
t€ki^ thb houy 6{ fheiV a$[69fticy ; Yheh how inteiHie| 
Woifld be the triumph 6f extoltitig^ treacheiy to fiii^ 
9bi precepts had prevailed,' ahd having speciouslT 
l$(d^fl6d tile Mohardi into labyrinths of darknies^^] 
to^^baVe Arown malicious light upon his error, and 
lii^ *rifedi^^* BehoW ihe King ! !" - 

'* I'^tth ithitbtas hf su^h elucidations of the objecls 
of-4&btkM to exhibit to my people the shallow M^ 
fitey tff their political professions, and to strip the 
b6hv>#<s^ oniataents of patriotism from an assbcia^ 
tito diiettetf kt the disturbance of my gbtefmheiii^ 
lii^ih^ 'indecent eftontety to my person. I ai^ 
d!iress mjrslelf to my people in that spirit of libewKif 
anifl likArftMfr which should exist betw'eeh t^e 'so^ 
Vftreign* kArf the* sbbjetJt/ I would ask,' it; in «i4 
choice of measures preservative of female pumyi^'l 
hiave espoused that which is more dignified and 
fciirtilin; if I have adobted that which seen»« 
jdfirtSfy the explicit mothre bf a King ? lam i^ware bt 
l3i^ relaited condition of continental ml[>i&f9, and Vi^' 
imty^ibiy bbnceVfe thai pbsMVe 6bl7<^ ' 



i«bie from indeUcate appearance ; but to ingraft the 
ufanton license of our foreign neighbours on the more 
<)ecent institutions of our insular propriety, would 
leave but an imperceptible distinction between the 
high-bred females of the land and those unhappy mi- 
ikisters: to dissolute propensity, who disiclaim the 
<5haste repression of severe and elegant reserve; 
And wherefore, in a land asserting its ascendea^ 
cf female charms and virtue eij^ie the nations^ of 
th^ universe, should I submit to the bare possibi- 
lity of pernicious iniiovatioa, a stayed ^coQdition of 
domestic excellence incapable of beneficial alteiii^ 
tion? To all the advocates of such fentastiohaiiard^ 
!]t would steadfastly oppose the power intrusted toi 
niy liands ; and hypocritical, indeed^ would be the<* 
^ws of ray devotion to the memory odf Bay de*' 
psirted parents, if in oppositipiv to the nationaVoeft^ 
miction and my own, I placed on their vacated throne . 
ci queen of even questionable virtue. With what', 
demeaned opinion of the kingdom*^ glory woiiMb 
the nobility and gentry of my land abroad attend 4^ 
tbe invidious insolence of foreign flippancy ; whati 
private feuds must have ensued between the ani^ 
maied British and the ofiQQding wits of diheir coun-' 
tries, if, having found a blot of such impuf ky ia- 
<iur interiial sufferance, they slurred with a con^ 
temptuous smite the female pride of the *^ unrividled^ 
nation." . ^ 

F^om solicitations tending to impair the moral 

miakims -of my kingdom, another hope of more pro« 

■ 

&ne anxiety engrossed the zealous entertainment' 
€lf the same perplexing party. AMed by ike '^^ 
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cidus opportunity of partial apothegms and garbled 
doctrines taken from our holy law, the Queen's ob- 
sequious advocates embodied every insubstantial 
argument that acquiesced with prejudice, and 
seemed allowable by premises unfairly (need I -say, 
unblushingly ?) assumed. Their pretensions placed 
on the one hand the persuasive claims of. charity 
and the imperious obligations of forgiveness ; on. the 
other categorical injunctions of religion were united 
with sophisticated dogmas of a false morality. 
Their object was professedly directed by tke 
humble spirit of the Christian law : yet under such 
avowals, the explanation that her Majesty was 
prayed for in the collective mention of the Royal 
Family did not suffice, and the plausible humility^ 
originating that desire, concluded in the pompous 
vanity of asking an express distinction. The sub- 
ject underwent discussion ; all that could be said in 
dexterous confusion on the one side, was met by. 
separate analysis and explanation on the other. 
Authorities incontrovertibly produced, to testify the 
paramount and exclusive competency of the King* 
to direct and arrange occasional alterations in the 
Liturgy, were met by oppositions of a nature too 
informal and absurd to need a serious reprehension. 
It was even hinted, that the competency of the 
King should be submitted to the trial pf a court of 
common law ; a wild anomaly in thought, so wil- 
fully absurd, or so extremely ignorant, that it may 
be indifferently assigned to impudence or to in* 
sanity. 

On this, as on all other' points connected miitk: 
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'%er 'Majesty*a pretensions, 1 4iad formed deliberately 
an irresoluble mind. To eombact such insidious en^ 
tei^prise demands a vigilance and resolution which 

• shall not be found deficient in the Kiiig. The re- 
ligion of the land/ the hope and solace of my 
people, shall receive the zealous aid of George the 
Fourth^ as long as piety can claim one sanctuary in 

*l3ie Eealm; and whether our sacred institutions be 
menaced by the open insolence of impious atheists, 
or the more insidious introduction of plausible ob- 
scenities, the sovereign power shall be employed 

•m its defence. With such determinations on my 
party will my people be enabled to support that 

•"imly prerogative which we see to have been 
^ven always to all godly princes in Holy Scriptures 
by God himself; that is, that they should rule all 

' estates and degrees committed to their charge by 
God, whether they be ecclesiastical or temporal, 
and restrain with the civil sword the stubborn and 
evil-doers*." 

The last point to which I desire to draw the con- 
sideration of my people, is The Dutiful and Loyal 
Address and Petition of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
atiil Commons of the City of London, presented 
to me on. Saturday, the 9th day of December, 1820. 
The reply returned to that Address embodied 
comprehensively the opinions, which such an eflfort 
ef loyalty and duty was naturally calculated to 
produce. To have controverted at the time the 
various positions in that incendiary production, 
would have shorn the dignity of the crown, and 

* Thirty-seventh Article of Religion* 
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have t;K)rne the sembktnce of my suspicion of those 
profound and loyal sentiments of my people^ which 
are to me, (as they must be to every sovereign of 
a free and powerful people), the essential earnests 
of the inseparable welfare of himself and of his sub 
jects. I foresaw, too, that to have expatiated 
more at large on the pernicious tendency of its 
suggestions would have been an eager anticipation 
of those results, to which the virtuous sense of the 
community was certain to conduct it. I determined 
on that occasion to afford an unrestrained proce- 
dure to the violence expressed in the address, and 
to discover by a just persistence in the digeste<l 
measures of my government, the truth or affecta* 
tion of the predicted consequence, of steady per 
severance in the only policy conducive to the benefit 
and honour of my dominions. The course, I deemed 
it requisite to hold, occasioned none .whatever of 
those foreboded evils ; not even riot was begotten 
by the coarse and angry terms which seemed so 
appositely used to such a generation. But, even 
had the public peace received a temporary shock, 
the cause and object could in nowise have evaded my 
distinction ; during the immediate influence of facts 
misrepresented, no one would surely take precipitate 
effects as the matured results of a prospective po- 
licy ; a more extended intellect would withhold its 
judgment till observation had embraced a perfect 
view, and' comprehensively surveyed the graduld 
progress of opinions. The burst of those indocile 
soothsayers, who predicted anarchy and uproar, has 
passed away and left behind it case, tranquillity, 
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and peace ; while their Address remains an earnest 
record of their impotence and hopes. 

That I may in some measure display the evil 
tendencies of that Address, I will review concisely 
the objects it appears to meditate. It will be no 
doubt remarkable, that it derives, in the diversity 
of its complaints and in the incongruity of their 
association, its model from the Letter of the Queen. 
It seems, too, destined to co-operate with any of the 
languid feelings still remaining from the dissemination 
of that pompous missive. It viras caused by no 
iexclusive unity of accident, but suited its pretended 
fears and mawkish admonitions to the timp ; incor- 
porating long-exhausted subjects of complaint, to 
which the parliamentary solicitude was then reme- 
diately applied ; enlarging the distresses of the 
country ; extenuating all the hopes and means and 
active measures for its gradual and sure relief; 
deducing the inevitable effects of war from the 
misstated prodigality of peace ; ascribing causes to 
effects, effects to causes ; constituting, in the aggre-- 
gate, a common-place of overrated grievance and 
factitious misery and peril, accusatory of the King 
and of his Government, and disembogued at a 
conjuncture of mad excitement, to invigorate the 
short-lived violence of infuriated zealots, and aban- 
doned mal-contents. 

lihe graceful exordium of that dutiful and loyal 
addressy affects, a deep solicitude for the unprin- 
cipled injustice of my Government, of their oppresr 
sion of the freedom and neglect of the prpsp^ity 
of the nation, and for the dishonour and insecurity, 

D 2 
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which menace and surround the monarch's throtae. 
On the subject of the war, and the observations of 
retrenchment, I regret that any body of my pe6ple 
should subject itself so openly to contradiction, 
which no feeling but politeness, could here forbid 
me to employ. 

'the ensuing paragraph presents a moody mixture 
of complaint against the rigid application of the 
taw ; it at the same time states the acts of treason, 
which solicited the prompt repression of the law. 
Oh the very adv6cacy of a lenient administratim 
of the standing law, the occasion of expedient 
additions to the legal powers is recorded. TMs 
surc^ was to recommend a kind indemnity for 
pertl ; to abandon a defence when danger threatened. 
That sentiments of such distinct repugnance to the 
c6iiimon understanding of mankind, should hold a 
place in any record of the wishes of a British 
people, might easily absolve me from inquiry into 
its ulteHor views ; of such a senseless paradox it is 
enough to say, that either they who framed it mtlBt 
have circulated on the folly of him whom it ad* 
dressed, or g^reat. must have been the folly of those 
by whom it was addressed to him. In the sAme 
style of ratiocinative accuracy, the unwillingness to 
remedy a state of commercial and agricultural .dis^ 
tress, is equally ascribed to ^' indifferencey and tic 
want of politicdl skUl.'' 

Of the ensuing echo of the Letter of the Qu<i^n» 
in which indeed the unsupported dicta of the 
ifteelamatory sophisms attendant on the subject 
ikre re-edioed^ I hare previously dispelled ifi»ao 



antecedent observation, l^he same ingenious and 
respectful sentiment of duty having guided both 
suggestions, they are equally deserving of a requital 
of their reverent sincerity. 

There is a malicious pleasure irrepressibly evinced 
in violent assumptions of untruth, which gives de- 
cisively a genuine character to the cause in v^rhich it 
is > excited. The liberal and open contest of brave 
antagonists can have no shameful issue, and the 
palm, is often yielded as gracefully and honourably 
as it is won. It is not so in those insidious ambus- 
cades of mean and sweltering animosity ; the de- 
tected skulker may receive, but never can requite 
forgirepe£B.; .^d the conscious meanness of himself 
subsidiss'into an impatient rancour of discomfited 
malignity^ indifferent to further shame, and still in 
quest of further opportunities of evil. I have no- 
ticed former Q^rts of constructive error ; let me 
notice this. It is stated, " a corrupt inducement was 
offered, to her Majesty to remain abroad in the state 
of alleged criminality falsely ascribed to her." In 
the first place, when was^an indupeniei\t offered to 
her Majesty '' to stay abroad in a &tate of alleged 
criminality?" This was not so ; something is assumed, 
and then associated ; it is not the association of the 
King; the interpolatioais the City's ; and, considering 
the literal propriety, so strictly advocated by some of 
the advisers of the Address, it might have oqcurred to 
their tenacious scrupulosity, that even for the rounding 
pf a period, meaning foreign to the King and Go- 
vernment, Should not have been obtruded on his 
sanction,.at the wieksd haumpd of belief. IStm Ad- 
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dress secures the condemnation of its object in the 
brief citation from the House of Commons. It was 
the hope of Parliament to find the Queen above the 
question of her guilt; the crown beyond the impli- 
cation of impurity ; the nation beyond the contagion 
of immoral practice ; but no — at the very first blush 
of the business, the scrutiny was " disapp<n7iting to 
the hopes of Parliament, derogatory from the dignity of 
the Crown, and injuriom to the best interests of the £m^ 
pire.'* Let then such an evidence, the optional 
induction of the framers of that Address, dispose of 
the invective raised on their pretended mis-concep-' 
tion. The defence of truth solicits not the aid of 
stratagem; and accusations, justly founded, need 
not sophistry to effect conviction. To fabricate new 
points of imputation, where others have been 
frail, is but to cover a disgraceful rout, by the ef- 
frontery of gross fool-hardiness ; an4 scurrilous re- 
proach is the last remaining pleasure of a party, 
whose angry malice has survived its power to 
wound. 

Such, my people, is the essence of an Address 

* 

presented to your King ; professing duty and humi- 
lity, and personal affection. Under such a design- 
nation of its qualities, what candid petson can forbear 
to feel the mockery of forms, which so prescribe in 
letter what the spirit so essentially evades. That 
the King of England should affect indifference to the 
pre-eminent, and virtuous, and valuable body of the 
citizens of London, would be a supposition willingly 
engendered by those seditious foes to harmony and 
social union, who mistake their packed and pet^ 
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ffkction, for the wide, the loyal, the unbiassed 
commonalty. That the King should look with 
contempt on the successful treachery, by which 
the tampering artifice of few, prevails above the 
hoAest virtue of the many, is due ta the excluded 
candour and proverbial patriotism of those who i)tr- 
tuaUy dp compose the city; a portion of my people, 
to which I turn with confidence and undiminished 
lote. Nor can I quit the subject of my present 
strictures without expressions of regret, that in the 
distant parts of my dominion, a supposition may 
prevail, that the aggressive acts of a misled epitome 
attest the feelings of that great and populous city, 
in. which merit, wealth, and liberality , are emulated 
by encouragement, loyalty, and patriotism. 

The circumstances attending the presentation of 
that Address, did not affect to mitigate the coarseness 
of its import ; yet, but for the ensuing letter, which 
appears to me too long for the subject it discussess, 
I should have consigned to oblivion, a trespass of 
uncouth intrusion, sufficiently excused by the igno- 
rance that alone could have encouraged its pre- 
sumption. 

" To the King's most Excellent Majesty. 

" Sire, 

" There are occasions on which the exalted 
situation of the Sovereign subjects him to the keenest 
severity that personal feelings can endure. The 
pre-eminent dignity which, jn other cases, lifts hi 
beyond the ordinary vexationa of his people, forbi 
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bim, in duch instances, to victdicate a persoMllty,^ 
except by th6 infsufficieht retaliation of hid coti-^ 
tempft. The very greatriess of the King is thfe mwtce 
of his inability ; a helplessness commanding the re- 
spect of every Gulttrated, brave, and liberal gende- 
man. It belbngis to the meanness of vulgarity and 
ignorance to triumph by the seizure of opportunitieB,' 
which men of honour instinctively forbear to us6. 
That your Majesty may be convinced bow sensibly 
your subjects will participate in the indignation, 
raised by any insult offered- to your* royal peimil/ 
nndet the wretched subterfuge of an olBdal duty, I 
have ^)pr6ached your Majesty with feelings of den 
votional respect, and have presumed to lay before' 
you the general opinion of your affectionate and- 
loyal people. No' one can better appreciate thaii 
your Majesty, the sobriety of judgment peculiar to 
the empire, at the head of which it has pleased 
God to place you. Permit mc, then, to assure your 
Majesty that, on no occasion was the reffectiilg 
character of your people productive of a more una- 
nimous disgust^ than when it conteftiplWed the per- 
version of political comnfunication to the p^rpos€^ 
of gross discourtesy. Aware that your Majesty can- 
not descend to notice such encroachments on per- 
sonal respeci, but that the high observances of 
icingly etiquette must elevate the observation bt 
your Majesty above insults, cognizable by the very 
highest subjects of your realm, your people na* 
turally feel the baseness of oiBFences oflPered to you, 
under that dastardly assurance of security. It is 
grateful to a loyal subject, and a mau of spirit^ to 
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have heoFd a reprobation, co^extensive. with the 
realm, of so abused a capability; nor can the per-, 
sons/ by whose delegation the unmannered repre- 
sentative appeared before your Majesty, withhold 
the reproaches wt»ch are due to his invasion of de- 
cency and gentle breeding. Your .Majesty will, I 
hope^ believe, that ten men in your ]*ealms could 
not be found to imitate so shameless an example ; 
and that, on this occasion, jour Majesty may 
feel a greater shm'e of pity than contempt for the 
offence; allow ine, in behalf of that untutored^ self- 
taugki* object^ to present apologies, which may pro- 
pitiate the t«cit paidon of your Majesty. 

-^' In the first place, Sire^ allow me to remark, 
though self-taught men are always more remarkable 
for strength of mind than for refinement, taste, or 
chastity of feeling; the object to whpm these obsei> 
vations are applied, - is most unfortunately noto^ 
rious for having none of these distinctive qualities. 
The fruits of education cannot be supplied on the 
unforeseen emergencies of life, whidfe so conspiou- 
ously attest the disadvantages of its neglected culti- 
vation ; and how could such a man, perchance in 
early life a rational and modest being, have possibly 
anticipated situations, which were to pla6e him as % 
vacant entity before the jeers and ridicule of bii 
compatriots and fellow-ditizens. Could I but en- 
gage the patient attention of your Majesty to learn 
thb tause which, at a time of life by no means im* 
m^ktuf e, advanced this object to a laughable degree 
of eln<^ grandeur, your Majesty would readily sap« 
pdse the vain ipretensions nourished by sudi pbiyfiil 
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fantasies of fate. Afflicted with a talkative pro- 
pensity, addressed with similar ineptitude to all 
things great and little, this superficial meddler indis- 
criminately contemplated commercial managements, 
the reform of prisons and of parliaments, the chas- 
tisement of easy virtue in the collective, and the 
palliation of public prostitution in an individual in- 
stance — Imagine, Sire, a man of the most stunted 
intellect, advanced by causes thus fortuitous to high 
official civic dignity, astounded like a second Sly, 
at his incredible condition. Imagine such a man 
assured that this was not a dream, and forming 
laudably a plan, by which to justify his elevation 
to a state of difficult responsibility. In quest of 
those internal aids, by which alone a public statioii 
can be rescued from contempt, suppose a creature 
so inane, in busy search for some capacity whereby 
to hit on the discharge of the most easy of his 
funi^tions. Suppose that having chosen one of such 
direct facility, that genius must have laboured to 
depart from the exclusive unity of its discharge, 
and you will then observe the cause of vain con- 
gratulation to a little mind. Your Majesty has 
rarely, peradventure never, witnessed the amusing 
progress of so great a little man ; hence, am I 
induced to enter on particularities, which may not 
be so competent to edify as to divert Permit 
me. Sire, to » draw your observation to his first 
official exploit ; the achievement of ensuring nightly 
quietude in a specific ward, by the expensive 
method of numerical enlargements of the nightly 
watch. Observe the application of a mind so finely 
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constituted for the task of almost imperceptible 
Hiinutise. The magisterial genius took a literary 
turn, and liaving closeted itself within the still 
recesses of the Mansion-house, for purposes of 
weighty cogitation, it resolved ; the justice-seat 
was taken with all the solemn gravity of settled 
and digested wisdom. The people waited with 
mute solicitude to learn the oracle of their exalted 
creature. The prefatory observations due to such 
a work of innovation on police, were heard with 
silent hopes and earnests of diffuse improvement. 
The magistrate pronounced, and the command was 
this, ' That every watchman wear a letter on his 
coat!!!' Prom this shrewd specimen of circum- 
spection, which incurred some bright encomiums 
from the public prints, it may be easily inferred, 
how much the computation of the magistrate en-, 
laiged his intellectual powers, then highly valued 
and extolled for their developement of legislative 
faculty. From these occasional encouragements, 
the 'flattered object felt, with laudable conviction, 
the possibilities of his improvement ; and, having 
ventured on the area of the Common-hall, to catch 
the knackery of glib bombast from some of those 
prophetic babblers of the nation's grisly prospects, 
imbued too with their archetypal dignity and prin- 
ciples, he rose, as possibly your Majesty may know, 
to the uneasy place which he proportionately fills 
among the gentry of St, Stephen's ; being now a 
pluralist of dignities, but no monopolist of hops^ 
M.P. dubbed confidential lacquey to the Queen, 
and knight-errant of the holy order of St. Caroline. 
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'* Having thus. Sire, accompanied to his parlia^' 
mentary estate, the unlettered but fortunate sue* 
ceissor of Bartolomeo Perganli, permit me to exf 
hibit further grounds of intercession with your 
Mjgesty, for the foi^iveness of the senator, for that 
intrusion, when recently he (what is aptly said of 
vulgar men,) * forgot himself.' When this import- 
ant gentleman discovered that the meed of glory^ 
in the Parliament did not exactly wait on tboae 
displays so highly honoured in the Common-hall ; 
and, that among the gentlemen of dignity who 
conscientiously dissent from the supporters of the 
government of your Majesty, licentious insolence 
was not the object or instrument of their endea- 
vours, he was anxiously reduced to new contri- 
vances, whereby to elevate the hue and cry, which 
uniformly bay the heels of happy demagogues with 
their inspiring discord. To one of the intuitive 
perception and experience of your Majesty, I hardly 
needpourtray the cross solicitude of trivial men, who 
look with a dissatisfied conceit on all achievements 
of importance,' to which the obstructions of their 
officious vanity' are not allowed. Egotism, so often, 
though not always, linked with ignorance, is one of 
the unhappy qualities which operate with fetal 
virulence on the object of my exculpation — m>t 
that egotism^ which will involuntarily dart a lay 
from the irrepressible convictions of conscious 
talent, but of a nature more capricious in propor- 
tion to its irrationality. The egotism of the man 
for whom I plead, was fostered by the senselesa 
prodigality of vulgar praisfe^ which aeldom knows 
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the measureof desert; and which, if it be houadless 
in original donation, is equally unceremonious and 
ablative in reclaiming the superfluity it gave. Tihe 
better part bf the mobility, if comparable parts 
mobility can have, too soon discovered the impos- 
ture of their exalted bugbear. They viewed with 
sober sadness the ineptitude of such a creature, aiid 
suspected (so they were informed,) that lie had 
caught a lazy sentiment from some translated 
Lucan * . From the studied grace of the recumbency 
with which he occupied his one-horse chaise, affect- 
ing Pompey, he questioned with a vacant stare the 
dumb remembrance of the mob.; but the responsive 
acclamations were no more, and even as the hubbub 
of his notoriety was on the wane, the opportune 
dilemma of an " injured lady" allured the civic 
Scaramouch beyond the sea, to play the leading 
mime in chivalry burlesqued. 

" After the few (I will not disrespectfully say) 
hasty outlines which I have offered -to your Ma- 
jesty of the mental character of the person^ whose 
forgiveness I beseech, it will easily be conceited 
by your Majesty, what manifold imaginations .of 
factitious greatness arose to the mind of that en- 
thusiast,'tluring his devoted errantry. He landed on 
the shores of England under twofold influence ; ^but 
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whether, in remembrance of the feudal exploits of 
Tom Thmnb, he was pervaded by a knightly sen^ 
timent, or that the impressive recollection of the 
school abridgment of his country's history, pre- 
sented to him the comparative landing of King 
Charles, King William, and himself, he bore the 
chuckling look of self-sufficiency, and having 
brought with him the means of popular excitement, 
he was once more to be hailed or hooted (as the 
term may suit) by that part of the rabble whose 
wishes were congenial to his own. On the mis- 
takes of etiquette arising from the vivacity of such 
association, it may, perhaps, be hypercritical to 
dwelL Decorum and distinction were overwhelmed 
in the recommendatory principle of just equality, 
and side by side, with the ' injured object' of his 
<rtp, this champion of the lady entered London. 
That from a homely denizen of much arithmetic 
and little learning, of uncouth address and crude 
deportment, an awkward exultation should have ap- 
peared in this noviciate, may be pardoned, when it 
is supposed. I myself was witness to the scene. 
That visage of absolute wisdom, of the affected 
wisdom of Democritus, at times protruded through 
the window, was on the wide-extended grin from 
Deptford through the suburbs to the town. Had 
Heraclitus viewed the cavalcade, he might have 
shed his tears responsively to the derision of his 
opponent sage. The partisans of * Wisdom' flocked 
from Berinondsey, Whitechapel, and St. George's 
Fields, to testify the national opinion. The en- 
lightened champion thanked the people, who sent 
him back the votive wish of hi.s longevity. Carts, 
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hacks, and gigs attended on the rout ; confusion, 
drunkenness, and clamour solemnized the hour, 
and radicals might look on it as the real zest of 
civil privilege and reasonable freedom. Your Ma- 
jesty may well conceive, that to the spet^tators of 
this mock-heroic, the debutante was calculated to 
impose a certain portion of significance ; the cla- 
mour idly won on this occasion was cherished with 
preposterous importance, and taken as the certain 
harbinger of weightier and more intelligent ap- 
proval. A time had now arrived, when the discour- 
teous subject of my observations was to take a part 
of active operation, and to identify himself on all 
occasions with his importation from abroad. In all 
the factious conjuration which ensued, the officious 
presence of this unfortunate jack-pudding gave a 
stamp of the ridiculous, truly fatal to the affected dig- 
nity of every pre-concerted pageantry. One honour 
more was yielded to the hopes of the aspiring zea- 
lot, and in requital of his solemn mummery, a ca- 
ricature of somewhat cruel sarcasm on the Athe- 
nian bird, depicted him as '' Wisdom in the abso- 
lute." I will not pause to mention when, on what 
occasion, but in what a manner, the various calls of 
purchased acclamation, brought the grateful citizen 
to thank the mobs ; indulgent to the errors of phi- 
lology, those wary meetings gave the meed of 
public approbation; * The importance .of the Cawe^^ 
' A British Public,' * The Evidence of the enHghtemd 
Bodies of the People,^ commingled with the carit 
and flummery of the Favell, Hunt, and Wsj^ithm^n 
school, composed an apposite address of boji^tdr- 
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ous Tapidtty, which requited, at the peridAioal 
hussea, the " generous feeling of the People.'* .While 
this fonner mendicant of notoriety, assisted by^ 
the airs of an apparent intimacy with superior rank, 
received so full an influx of unenviable distinction, 
it will not surprise your Majesty to learn that the 
accession was too much for such especial imbe 
cility to bear. Thus bewildered and intoxicated 
Midth his glorious shame, the same officious super- 
erogation . still evinced the little wriggling, restless 
love of being mentioned ^ heard, or seen. A.fiw- 
jciffiception of the feeling of the people, y^t, Iilfear, 
ift knowledge of the feeling of another party, be- 
itcagred .this, foolish truckler into the design of 
miaing his importance in the street and balcony ^ 
by insolience of personality repugnant both to cou- 
pige lond tdecorum ; the opportunity appeared too 
4fieaiiiu& ito bcilost, and this important delegate ad- 
dressing duty to another qimrter, assumed the g€- 
nsrcusrdetexmination of insulting ymt in safety. 

^*> Having thus far carried up my knowledge of the 
man and his preferment, which is yet the object 6f 
jhia^Dwn astonishment, I trust I have presented sitf- 
ificient claims in his behalf, to the commiseration of 
your Majesty; and, although I apprehend that he 
is too far lost in vanity to be reclaimed from foily, 
yet we .may be lad to hope, he will afford less fre- 
quMfit- and less flagrant exhibitions of &ttuity.' J 
ooiicliide by liiis assurance, that where your ?Ma- 
jesty has one subject so seduced by niean alliiib^ 
meats,' you have thousands who despise him ; «tid 
that, if there 4)e some few errant fools in Britain* 
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who exult ii> vulgar instances of disaffection, the 
paramount good sense and principle of your domi- 
nions reposes its essential strength and glory in the 
counteracting qualities of active loyalty and most 
unqualified attachment. 

A Subject." 



I PEEL that my acknowledgments are due to the 
genefous intention of any of my subjects, who 
would tlius espouse, in my behalf, considerations 
which my dignity forbids me to entertain. It is 
grateful to me, even on a subject of this immeasur- 
able lowness, to find that loyalty and spirk WiU in- 
terpose themselves between the irreverence ^md^ 
assurance and my personal toleration of its ioder 
cjency. Bounden, but still more willing, as I am, to- 
meet in open presence the manly expostulation orf 
my people, however contrariant to my owii opi- 
nions, the essence of such remonstrances;' it was - 
not without sensations of transitory indignation, 
thjit I beheld an effort of unusual presumption^ ^af- ' 
fecting the propriety with which a delegated trust 
should be discliarged. The facts assigned ki the 
Letter from a Subject are more than adequate to 
gain tiiie pardon of an individual compeer ; ad- 
dressed to me, they have extracted sentiments of 
kinder will, perchance of greater aptitude, and, 
with sincerity, I add to my forgiveness every gentle 
feeling of commiseration. 

My people, After a considerable lapse between 
events which agitated a susceptible proportion 
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of tlie commonalty, I have addressed to yoii the 
arguments and language^ which, I trust, become a 
British King. I have spoken to you, not in the pom* 
pons tone of ostentatious vanity, of perplexing so- 
phistry, nor of obsequious solicitation. Either me- 
thod would have been unworthy of myself and 
you. If I have employed the language of paternal 
admonition, it was dictated by love. If I have en- 
tered on explanatory undertakings, it was not to 
offer an apology. If I have uttered truths, which 
in their application, may be keen and forcible, I 
ascribe their utterance to justice, not to animosity. 
Asperity, from we, has passed away ; and the con- 
vulsions, which, in their origin, attracted my re- 
proof to their suborners, have ultimately showered 
on me all the mantling feelings of beatitude^ that 
can assure a Sovereign of the virtue and lattachn^ient 
of his people. I will admit, or rather J am proud to 
say^ that I remarked with close and unremitting 
\yatchfulness the restive progress of that irritated 
sensibility so artfully, so shamefully, and so merci- 
lessly galled ; I vigilantly waited on the possible 
results of that infliction, patient without wearineae, 
and prepared without anticipation, to guide or ta 
restrain alarming symptoms of precipitancy. The 
generous temper of the people was excited ia^ 
madness by external impulses, not self-delivered t^ 
a rash depravity from operative vice within. The 
lawless object of their foul betrayers was to stipiu* 
late temerity, discourage patience, incite repug- 
nance, and annihilate subordination. The obvious 
consequence of their contemplated success had beoft 



the ihiperiotti, the ^disj^ihsable necesisity of mote 
fttce^feWtts to the httttd 6f tiovemtaient ; a new occa- 
sl6rt of decl^toiatdry tametittitioii, to ^ hypocritical 
^tferters of tertporaty oblig«itioii iiitto grieVances of 
imtioAal disffanclii^e«Afeiit. 

Th^ subsiding ffenheiit of the public mind rda- 
Mtafd iny expectation ; it distei|>pointed those fla- 
gitious plotters of disturbance, who retired in 
"shcame, vexation, ahd discomfitui^ ; disclaimed, de- 
tetrttd, and despised. What ftirther objects ottu- 
pied, brtttictipy, the minds of siidi insidious itisult 
and inferior daring, were^ or are (bccasionaiiy/'da- 
moured by the sc^litUiy roke of i^ome subsidiary 
hirelmg;. It wds, and stUr may be> the lingerfiorg 
hbpe of ittrfgirifi^att^; to taieh impdrtance frottl 6|i- 
prosetJ autho^tity ; bttt to dfestroy llie power irfnriis- 
fehief ih ^ ^mean eiabhl, k sefems to im adviseablfe 
to gtvti a stbpe, so hiiifM to H$ ^eAk etidfeavonfe, 
that tAtiity Ttiiay tead it into little ekhibitiorns/ on 
fhe wid^ af^na; if ! Bfe jta^ in tdy conclusii^'^i, 
contetaprt ^hd ridititll^ will scoff lb deSpieible antics 
td i^etiii^ent : awd a^ it has once excited appro- 
Trewsioint iri iflie Itold, tet k noSv #eqtaite tbatap- 
prShensidfi by aflbi*dfittg ttlirth; 

At a pefriotJ \Hi«|i fietitioHis ruriiduft itiOTifested 
dti itomedlaS:e mflucftieie, ahd my people ge&w^Tally 
were engaged in that comparative inquiry Into 
past eteWtfe, wWfch pirortii^ed peaceable cc^ltvicWon, 
it ^bstaihed ^otW ttoiMih^ (heir iitipartigA' scrutiny 
% ahy Ob8fe1*tatiio«s df a goWiiig or explanatory 
ifattti-e. ftom llhe hive df bttsy misintcrpFetMi<m: I 
ibrcsa^v vtliit ' misc6nKtrtrction Would hate Waited 
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on the candour of the King ; depriving, therefori:^ 
the perverting malice of such men of any chance of 
specious imputation, I delayed to exercise a fellow- 
ship of honest spirit, which sensibly allured me to 
commu^nications of explicit candour and elucidation. 
It was for the ingenuous deliberation of my people 
to arrive at a coqclusion ; I predicted that conclu- 
sion, and it has arrived ; to me the more honour- 
able, as it was unbiassed ; the more sincere, as pre- 
judices existed to my disadvantage ; the more com- 
plete, as they are utterly abjured. Had faction »nd 
conspiracy continued to affront and vex the Govern- 
ment, its course was fixed, not optional. The ultir 
mate establishment of harmony afforded me the 
gmtefiA opportunity, which I have now embraced, of 
pointing out by close analysis, the selfish objects of 
those dastardly and wicked men, who personally 
,8hriuk;from every penalty of violated law, that less 
suspicious votaries to discord may achieve their evil 
ends, and bear the certain weight of its adjudication, 
I may liope with that pr6found solicitude for tbe 
prosperity and blessing of my people, which must 
embue the spirit of a British King, that the expo- 
sure of the ^ subtle means and fruitless ends pf 
factious anarchy, may henceforth prove a monu- 
mental beacon to the first perceptions of an errant 
will. 

When I cast a retrospective glance on what is 
past, and see in the developement of the mysterious 
intricacies of a deadly will, such compon^jiit and 
convulsive evils, so useless to the faction whioh 
engendered it, and so &tal to the community ^ it 
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menaced, I lay my hand upon my heart and than^k 
Almighty God, that in consideration of the best of 
earthly governments, the redeeming power of virtue 
in this illustrious nation, so excels the possibility of 
wanton evil ; and, I look on the frustrated efforts of 
iniquity, as an almoist exclusive earnest of the love 
of God to the great and glorious people of my espe- 
cial realm. When the agitation of the. kingdom 
seemed to promise more to the abuse of popular cre- 
dulity than effects have yielded, an ignoble rumour 
went abroad, that foreign force might be required to 
quell the stormy spiritof the Isle. Base and ungene- 
rous idea ! ! ! Preposterous impossibility ! I Methinks 
the yet unsullied genius of the country bad rather 
plunged in the oblivious depths, that plough ffieir blue 
defiance round the land, than bow her helm 4ilii^ isp^ar 
to uncongenial aid, demanding the repulsion of her 
patriotic shield ; I should have thought that even 
faction had forborne to stigmatize the element of 
Nelson and of England, and to prostitute ideally 
to purposes of base enslavement the Waves that 
had repelled it, and secured our freedom as a 
charter co-existent with the waters that surround 
us. A truce to such dishonest, such expatriating 
fabrications. I have met you recently, my people, on 
those occasions which are grateful to a Monarch ; not 
with the attendant dignities and state incumbrances 
of my condition; on those felicitous occasions, the con- 
gratulations of my people have carried transport, 
almost insupportable, to my paternal heart; in 
those exulting moments I have felt the vivid rei 
procity of that ennobled sentiment that binds t 



people to their king. In this mirtvalkd hmd, it 
beaiB the stamp ef a divine endowmc^tvl, Ood 
has linked with such indissoluble, such insepa- 
rable strength, the welfare of the people and the 
King of Britain, that they cannot be parted ; and, 
as it has pleased the great Disposer of events, to 
fi? our union on. the Imperishable principles of in- 
stinctive compact, I will invigorate the bond by my 
example and' fidelity, as^ long as it may please Al- 
mighty God tb intrust to nie the seeptpe of my 
Ancestors. Witihi every devout wish for the people's 
health, both bodily and mental, the King resigns 
the pcBr Pftrewell. . 
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; That^God may grant you all both national ^nd 
individual happiness, is the fervent prayer of 

The King. 
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No. I. . 

The Queen's Letter to the King. 

Sir, — After the unparalleled and unprovoked persecution whicb, 
during a series of years, has been carried ott against me under the name 
andauthoriiy of your Majesttf'^hnd which persecution, instead of beiii^ 
mollified by time, time hie rendered only more malignant and moro 
uTO«lenting-«4t is not without a great sacrifice of private feeling that 
I now, even in the way of iiemonstmnce» bring mytelf to address 
this letter to your Majesty. But, belong in mind that royalty rests 
on the basis of public good ^ that to this paramount consideration aVl 
others onght to submit ; and aware of the cons^uences that may roh 
suit from the presetit unconstitutional, illegal, and hitherto unheard- 
of proceedings ;^— with a mind thus impressed^ I cannot rejfkain irom 
laying my grievous wrongs once more.before your Majesty, in the 
hope that the justice which your Majesty may, by evil-minded 
counsellors^ be still disposed to refuse to the claims of a dutiful, 
faithful, and injured wife, you may be induced to yield to considero' 
iions connected with the honour and dignity of your crowti^ the stability of 
your throne^ the tranquillity of your dominions, the hapj^incss and 
safety of your just and loyal people, whose generous heai^ts revolt at 
oppression and crudty, and e^ecialfy "^hen perpetrated by a 'perver- 
sion and a mockery of the ktas, 

A setise of what is due to my character and sex forbids me to refer 
iVi^nutely to the real t^auses of our domestic separation, or to the nu- 
merous unmerited insults offered me previously to that period ; but, 
leaving to your Majesty to reconcile ivith th^ marriage vow the act 
oi driving, by such means, a wife from beneath your roof, wUh an 
infant in her amis, your Majesty will permit me to remind you, that 
ihat act was entirely your own ; that the separation, so far from 
being sought by me, was a sentence pronounced upon me, without 
^ny cause assigned, other than that of your own inclinations, which, 
as ytowr Majesty was pleased td allege^ w#re not under your control. 
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Ni>l to have felt, with regard to myself, chagrin at this decision 
of your Majesty, would have argued great insensibility to the obli- 
gations of decorum ; not to have dropped a tear in the face of that 
beloved child, wkosefuture sorrows were then but too easily to before- 
seerty would have marked me as unworthy of the name of mother ; 
but, not to have submitted to it without repining would have indicated 
a consciousness of demerit, or a want of those feelings which belong 
to affronted* and insulted female honour. 

The " tranquil and comfortable society " tendered to me by your 
Majesty, formed, in my mind, but a poor compensation for the grief 
occasioned. by cOnsideiing the wound given to public morals in the 
fatal example pror/ured by the indulgence of your Majesty's inclimdiam; 
more especially when T contemplated the disappointmeut of the na- 
tion, who had so munificently provided for our union, who hadfondlj 
cherished such pleasing hopes of happiness arising from that tmioii^ 
•and who bad hailed it v^'ith such affectionate and rapturons joy. 

But, alas! even. tranquillity and comfort were too much for me to 
ei^y. From the very threshold of your Majesty's mansion the mother 
-of your child was pursued by spies, conspirators, and traitors^ evt^ 
ployed, encouraged, and rewarded to lay snares for the feet, and to 
plot against tlie reputation and life, of hef whom your Majesty had 
•so recently and so solemnly vowed to honour, to love, and to cherish. 
In withdrawing from the embraces of my parents, in giving my 
hand to the son of George ihe Third and the heir-apparent totbe 
British throne, nothing less than a voice from Heaven would Na^ 
made me fear injustice or wrong of any kind. What, then, was my 
astonishment, at finding that treasons against me had been carried on 
and matured, perjuries against me had been methodized and embo- 
died, a secret tribunal had been held, a trial of my actions had tak«ii 
place, and a decision had been made upon' those actions, Avithout 
my having been informed of the nature of the charge, or of the names 
of the witnesses ! and what words can express the feelings excited 
by the fact, that this proceeding was founded on a request made, 
and on evidence furnished^ by order of the father of my child^ and ray 
natural as well as legal guardian and protector*! 

Notwithstanding, however, the unprecedented conduct of that tri- 
bunal — conduct which has since undergone, even in Parliament^ ie- 
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vere and unanswered animadversions, and which has been ako^censured 
inmitiutcs of the Privy Caimct/— notwithstanding the iecrea/ of tlic 
proceedings of this tribunal—- notwithstanding the strong temptation 
to the giving of false evidence against me before it— notwithstanding 
that there was no opportunity afforded me of rebutting that evidence 
— ^notwithstaudjng all these circumstances, so decidedly favourable 
to my enemies— even this secret tribunal acquitted me of all crime, 
and thereby.prowntneed my principal accuser i to have been guilty of the 
grossest perjury. But it was now (after the trial was over) discovered, 
that the nature of the tribunal was such as to render false swearing 
before it not legally criminal I And thus, at the suggestion and re^ 
quest rfywur Majesty , had been created, to take cognizance of and 
tiy my conduct, a tribunal competent to administer oaths, compe- 
tent to examine witnesses on oath, competent to try, competent to 
ac/^ttit or condemn, and competent, moreover, to screen those who 
had sworn falsely against me from suffering the pains and penaltici 
which die law awards to wilful and corrupt perjury* Great as. my 
mdigaation naturally must have been at this shameful evasion o^^aiw 

m 

^aod jusUce, that indignation was lost in pity for him who could Umet 
his pri$ieefy jdumes to the dust hy giving his cowUenance and favour to 
the most conspicuous of those abandoned and notorious perjurers^ 
Still tiierc was one whose upright mind nothing could warp» in 

. whose breast injustice never found a place, whose haiul was always 
ready to raise the unfortunate, and to rescue the oppressed. WJhik 

' that good and gracious father and Sovereign remaiiied in the elxercise 
of his Royal functions, his unoffending daughter-in-law had nothing 
to fear. As long as the protecting hand of your late ever-beloved and 
«ver-lamented father was held over me, I was safe. But the melaof 
choly event which deprived the nation of the active exertions of its 
virtuous King, bereft me of friend and protector, ai|d of all hope of 
future tranquillity and safety. To calumniate your innocent wile was 
now the shortest road to Royal favour ; and to betray her was to lay 

. the sure foundation ofboyndkss riches and titles of honour. Before 
c4aims like these, talent, virtue, long services, your own personal 
friendships, your Royal engagements, promises, and pledges, written 
as well as verbal, melted into air. Your Cabinet was founded on this 
Jbasis. You took to your councils men, of whose persons, as well as 



whose principles, you h&d invariably expressed tbc strongesi dislike. 
The interest of the nation^ and even your own feelingB, *in all otJier 
res[)ect89 were sacrificed to the gratification of your desire to aggrn^ 
vatc my sufferings, and ensure my humilifttiou. You took to your 
councils and your bosom men whom you hated, whose abandonment 
of, and whose readiness to sacrifice me were their only merits, and 
whose power has been exercised in a manner, and has been attended 
with consequences, worthy of its origin. From this unprincipled 
and unnatural union have sprung the manifold.evib which this nation 
haa now to endure, and vfhieh present a mass of misery, and of degra- 
dationf accompamed vaiih acts of tyrxmsttf^ and enieitp^ rather than 
have seen which inflicted on his industrious,, faithful, and brave peo^ 
pie, your royal £ather would have perished. at the head of that peopla 
When to calumniate^ revile, and betray me, became the sure path to 
honour and riches, it wotild have been strange indeed if calum- 
niators, revilers, and traitors had not abounded. Your Court becamf • 
nmck less a scette of poUsked manners and refined intercourse than qf 
lofw intrigue and scwriHty, Spies, Bacchanalian tale-bearers, and 
fool conspirators, swarmed in those places which had before been 
the resort of sobriety, virtue, and honour. To enumerate all the va- 
rious privations and mortifications which I had to endure-«-all the in* 
suits that were wantonly heaped upon me, from the day of yuiir ele- 
vation to the Regency to that of my departure for the Continent it 
would be to describe every species of personal offence that can be 
offered to^ and every pain short of bodily violence that can be in- 
flicted on, any human being. Bereft of parent, brother, and falber- 
in-law, and my husband for my deadliest foe ; seeing those who 
kave promised me support bought by iiewards to be amongst my, ene- 
mies ; restrained from accusing iriy foes- in the face of the world, out 
of regard for thec^ttpocter* tf the- father of my child^ and from a de^ 
sit« to pr^vi^tlt hor •hepptneBS' from being disturbed; shunned frt>m 
nvotrtes-of sel^sbnes^ by thdse who were tt^y natural associates ; lividg 
in obscurity, wlriJe I ou^t to have been the centre of all that mkg 
splendid ; thus humbled, I had one consolation Icft^the love of- ifty 
dear and only child« To permit me to enjoy this was tofd great nu 
indulgence. To sec my daughter 5 tO'ibld her in my arms ; t6> venvf^ 
my teaiV' with hers; to receive hbf crh^ring* caresses, and to iMftc 
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from lK^rK{)9 assurances df hever-ceasifig lovev^-tbvs to-fte comforted, 
consoled, upheld, and blessed, was too much to be allowed me. 
Even on the slaveomart the cries of •' Oh ! m j mother, my mother! 
Oh ! my child, my child ! ** have prevented' a separation of the vic- 
tims of avarice. But your adctsersy more inhuman than the slave 
dealers^ remorsefessfy tore the mother from the child, * 

Thus bereft of the society of my chiH, or reduced to the necessity 
of imbittering lier life by struggles to preserve that society, I resolved 
on a temporary absence^ in the hope tiiat time might restore me to 
her in happier days. Th6se days, alas ! were never to come. To 
mothers — and those mothers who have been suddenly bereft of the 
best and most affectionate and only daughters-^it belongs to estimate 
my sufferings tfnd my wrongs. Such mothers will judge of my 
affliction upon hearing of the death of my child, and upon my calling 
to recollection the last look, the last words, and all the aflbcting cir- 
cumstances of our separation. Such mothers will see the depth of 
my sorrows. Every being, with a heart of humanity in its bosom, 
will drop a tear in sympathy with me. And will not the world, 
then, learn with indignation, that this event, calculated to soften the 
hardest heart, was the signal for new conspiracies, and indefatrgabte 
cflbrts for the destruction of this afflicted moiheri Your Majesty had 
torn my child from me; yon had deprived me of the power of being 
at hand to succour her ; you had taken from me the possibility of 
hearing of her last prayers for her mother ; yon saw me bereft; forlorn^ 
and broken-hearted : and this was the monrent you chose for redoU* 
bling your persecutions. 

Let the world pass its judgment on the constituting of a com- 
mission, in a foreign country, consisting of inquisitors, spies and in- 
formers, to discover, collect, and arrange matters of accusation 
against yoUr wife, without any compfaint having been communi- 
cated to her: let the world judge of the employment pf ambassa* 
dors in such a business, and of the enlisting of foreign courts in 
the enterprise : but on the measures which have been adbpted to 
give final effect to these prelirtiinary proceedings it is Yor me to speak ; 
it'is for me to remonstrate with yow Majesty'; it is for me to protest ; 
it Is for me to apprize you of my deteritiihation. ^ 
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I have jalways demanded a/aiV tiial* lliis is what 1 now demand, 
9^d ihis is refused me. Instead of a fair trial, I am to be subjected io 
a sentence by the Parliament^ passed in the shape of a law. Against 
this I protest, and upon the following grounds : 

The injustice of refusing me a clear and distinct charge, of re- 
fusing me the names of the witnesses, of refusing me the names of the 
places where the alleged acts have been committed ; these are suf- 
ficiently flagrant and revolting ; but it is against the dmstUution of 
the Court itself that I particularly object, and that 1 most solemnly 
protest. 

Whatever may be the precedents as to Dills of Pains and Pesat- 
tiesy none of them, except those relating to the Queen ofHemj the 
Eighth^ can apply here ; for here your Majesty is the plaintiff'. Here 
it is intended by the Bill to do you what you deem good, and to do 
me great harm. You are, therefore, a party, and the only complain- 
ing party. 

You have made your complaint to the House of Lords. You have 
conveyed to this House written documents sealed up. A secret com« 
mittee of the House have examined these documents. They hav« 
reported that there are grounds of proceeding ; and then the Houfe^ 
merely upon that report, have brought forward a Bill containing tht 
most outrageous slanders on me, and sentencing me to divorce and 
degradation. 

The injustice of putting forth this Bill to the world for six week* 
before it is even proposed to afford me an opportunity of contradict- 
ing its allegations is too manifest not to have shocked the nation; 
and, indeed, the proceedings even thus far are such as to convinee 
eoery one that no justice is intended me. But if none of these pn>> 
ceedings, if none of these clear indications of a determination to do me 
wrong had taken place, I should sec, in the constitution of the Howe 
of Lords itselft a certainty that I could expect no justice at Us 
hands. — 

Your Majesty's Ministers have advised this prosecution : they are 
responsible for the advice they give ; they are liable to punishment if 
they fail to make good their charges ; and not only are they part of my 
judges f but it is they who have brought in the Bill; and it is t«o iioto- • 
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rious that they havo fUuK^t a majority In the Mouse ; go that» without 
any othery here is ample proof that the House will decide in favour qi 
the Bill, and, of course, against me. 

But further, there are reasons for your Ministers having a majority 
in this case, and which reasons do not apply to common cases. Your 
Majesty is the plaintiff: to you it belongs to appoint and to elevate 
peers. Many of the present Peers have been raised to that dignity by 
yourself and almost the whole can be^ at your will and pleasure, 
further elevated, yhe far greater part of the Peers hold, by them- 
selves and their families, offices, pensions, and other emoluments^ 
sokly at the will and pleasure of your Majesty, and these, of 
course yo\xr Majesty can take away xohenever you please. There are 
ware thanfour-^tksof the Peer^ in this situation, and there are many 
of them who might thus be deprived of the far' better part of their in- 
comes. — 

If, contrary to all expectation, there should be found, in some 
Peers, likely to amount to a majority, a disposition to reject the Bill, 
mme of these Peers may be ordered away to their ships^ ref^mentSy go* 
wamUnmtSy and other duties; and, which is an equally alarming power, 
new Beers may be created for the pwrpose^ and ^ve their vote in the 
decision. That your Majesty's Ministers would advise these measures, 
if found necessary to render their prosecution^ successful, there can be 
very little doubt ; seeing that they have hitherto stopped at nothing* 
however unjust or odious. 

To regard such a body as a Court of Justice would be to calum- 
niate that sacred name ; and for me to suppress an expression of my 
opinion on the subject would be tacitly to lend myself to Biy own 
destruction, as well as to an imposition upon the nati^ and the 

world. 

In the House rf Commons J can discover no better grounds of 
security. The power of your Mtyesty's Ministers is the same in both, 
Houses ; and your Majesty is well acquainted with theJact, that a 
majority of this House is composed of persons placed in it by the Peers 
and by your Majesty's Treasury. 

It really gives me pain to state ihese things to your Majesty; and, 
if it gives your Mi^esty pain, I beg that it may be observed, and re- 
membeied, that the statement has been forced from me. I must either 
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protest against this mode of trial, or, by tacitly consenting to it, tufivr 
my honour to be sacrificed. No innocence can secure the accused, 
if the Judges and Juroi-s be chosen by the accuser; and if I were 
tacitly to submit to a tiiburial of this description, I 8haiild be insti'u- 
mental to my own dishonour. 

On these grounds I protest against this species of trial. I demaiid 
a trial in a Couit where the Jarors are taken impartially .yy*om 
amangat the people y and where the t)roceedings are open, dad ftrtm 
Such a trial I conrty and to no other wrll I willingly submit. If 
your Majesty persevere in the present proceeding, I shall, even in llie 
Houses of Parliament, face my accvserB ; hut I shall regard an^ -de* 
eiiion they may fitake agaimt me as not in the smallest degree reflecting 
on my honour; and I will not, except compelled by actual force ^ sobu 
mit to any j^ontence which shali not be pronounced by a Cowrfi «^ 
Justice, . ' 

I have now frai^kly laid belbre.your Majesty a statement of hiy 
virotigs, and « dechratian -of my mevis and intentions. You have caA 
u|ion mo evciy^lur to which the female character is liable Instc«d 
of k»ving» botiounngt and cherislung.tae^ agreeable to your solemni 
vow, yot \iw% pKtsned me witii hatred and si'orn, and with all the 
meaM'bf d«c(ftictfOts«^ Vou wreslcdironi me my c>hild, aiid with W 
my oti\f cdmtoHl »ftd conMitttieiu Yott sent me sorrowing thvo^ig|h 
llie itovld, and eveii in my sorrows pursued me with unrelenting '{pert 
secution. Having left me nothing hut my itmocencCf you would nowi 
byn moekety of jtistice, deprive nK evon of tile reputation of pos- 
sessing thait. Tber pmsoncd bbvtl and the poinaard are meano nH>re 
matfly. IhttH fetj\kred witnesses. aiid partial tribunals; and they art 
h^t ei*ttel| ifiaAnMeh as Hfe is. lossi valuable than honour. If my life 
would have satisfied your Majesty, you should have had it pn th^ 
sole oohdition of giving me a place in the same tomb with my child : 
but, since y«m would Mnd me diskononred to the grave* I willresifU 
the attempe t^ih Mihe meftiw that i^ shall please God to give me %, . ] 

(Sfgned) CA llOLIN B/ 'RV - . 

Brandenhurgh-house^Aug. 7^\%^0. - 
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* The above letter from her Majesty, which is dated AtfgUftt 7tb, Wa^ifcMI • 
by the Queen's messenger «arly in the mornings of the 8th to the Cottage t£t 
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No. n. 

Letter of Lord Ldverpool to the Princess of Wales, dated 

the 28th of July, 1814. 

*^ Lord Liverpool ^h as had the honour to receive the Letter of her 
Royal Highness. Having communicated it to tht Prince Regent, he 
has ordered him to inform her Royal Highne&s that hfe can have no 
objection to the intentions of' her Royal Highness to eflfedt the design 
which she announces to the Prince Regent, of returning to her native 
country, to visit her brother the Duke of Brunswick ; assuring her, 
chat the Prince Regent will never throw any obstacle in the way of 
her present or future intentions as to the place where she may wish 
to reside. 

" The Prince Regent leaves her Royal Highness at liberty to 
exercise her own discretion as to her abode in this country or on the 
continent, as it may be convenient to her. 

" Lord Liverpool is also commanded, on ' the part df the Prince 
Regent, to inform her Royal Highness, that he will not throw any 
obstacles in the way of the arrangements of her Royal Highness, 
whatever they may be, respecting the House at Blackheath, which 



Windsor, accompanied with a note to Sir Benjamin Bloomiield| ioriUen 
bjf the Queen, desiring Sir Benjamin to deliver it imtneifiatfely to tl^ 
King. Sir Benjamin Bloomfield being then absent, the letter Was received 
by Sir William Keppel, who forwarded it immediately to Sir Bei^ami^ 
Bloomfield, at Carlton-house, who returned it ia the afternoon of the 8ttl.to 
the Queen, informing her Majesty that he had, rcceiv^ the icing's commands 
and general instrucdons, that any communications that might be made 
should pass through the channel 'of his Majesty's Government. The Queen 
immediately despatched a messenger with the letter to Lord Liverpool, de- 
siring his Lordship to lay it before his Majesty* Lord Liverpool was at 
Combe-wood. He returned an answer that he would lose no time in laying it 
before the King. On the lltb, no reply having been received, the Queen 
wrote again to Lord Liverpool, requesting information whether any further 
communication would be made on the subject of the letter to his Majesty. 
Lord Liverpool wrote the same day from Combe-wood, that he had not re- 
ceived the King's commands to make any ciDonnunication to her Majesty in 
consequence of her letter. — Time9 Newspaper. 
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belonged to the luAe Duchess of Bruaswick, or the rest of the private 
property of I»er lloyai Highness. But that, for reasons rather too 
long to explain, the Prince Regent will not permit the Princess 
Charlotte to be ranger of Greenwich Park, or to occupy any of the 
houses at Blackheath, which her Royal Highness has hitherto 
occupied. 

^< Lord Liverpool has also been enjoined, on the part of the Prince 
Regent, before he closes the letter which he has the honour to send 
to her Royal Highness, to tell her, in relation to the two articles which 
her Royal Highness has put in her letter concerning the rupture of 
the marriage of the Princess Charlotte with the hereditary Prince of 
Orange, as well as to the reason for which the allied Sovereigns did 
not, previously to their departure from England, pay their visit to her 
Royal Highness ; that, as to the first article, Lord Liverpool is com- 
manded by the Prince Regent to inform herRoyal Highness, that the 
Piince Regent is not persuaded that the private considerations of the 
circumstances in which the Princess is placed, can have been an 
obstacle to the marriage of the Princess Charlotte. As to the second 
article, Lord Liverpool is also enjoined, on the part of the Prince 
Reg0nt, to signify to her Royal Highness, that the Prince Regent 
never opposed himself to the allied Sovereigns making a visit to her 
Royal. Highness during their stay in London. 

** Lord Liverpool has the honour to be,^ with all esteem and the 
highest consideration. 

*' P.S. The Prince Regent can make no difficulties on the subject 
of the directions which the Princess has the intention of giving as to 
the hpuse at Blackheath ; neither will the Prince Regent oppose her 
Royal Highnesses retaining the apartments in the palace of Kensing* 
ton, in the same manner as she possessed them while in London, for 
the convenience of herself and suite.*' 



TUH END. 
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TO 



THE KIIMG, 

r ■ 

HIS FAITHFUL SUBJECTS AND COUNTRYMEN RETURN 
THEIR MOST AFFECTIONATE GREETING. , 

SIRE,- 

^^Wr are \\*ell informed, that upon the first. an- 
nouncement of '^ the Letter," which assumed your 
Royab Self as its penman, you felt indignant at a 
freedom so presumptuously, and so unexpectedly 
taken. The feeling was kingly; it was constiiu* 
tional. But we also kncyWy that when your Majesty 
h aid read the letter, accompanied as; it was by a 
legal excuse, and personal apology (a), and had^aoon 
-learnt how its electric effect operated throughout 
your kingdom, you assented to the obvious motives 
of its publication, you duly appreciated itb good ef- 
fects, you complimented the heart of the bold man 
who wrote it, and most graciously uml condescend- 
-ingly allowed a copy to be intermediately presented 

toyou. 

We do not infer from such permission the adop<» 
tion of the letter in question; but we do consider it, 
to amount to a generous forgiveness of the use taken 
with your exclusive titlej and to a tagit acknow- 
ledgement of the truths of the publication. 

B 






ourselves, so pre-eminently illustrated by the pro- 
found and energetic advocacy of conflicting princi- 
ples, I have gravely attended to the anomalous 
excrescences of the character of my nation ; I have 
observed that questions of the highest moral or poli- 
tical importance, have uniformly raised a Corre- 
spondent zeal and sensibility in the generous spirit 
of my people ; nor have I neglected to remark, that 
after the dignified concession of liberal opponents, 
there were alvrays some unworthy murmurers be- 
low, who, having been useless, unnoticed, and UB- 
acknowledged in the real contest, would solicit no- 
toriety- by irregularities equally extravagant and 
ignorant, contemplating a sequel of disturbance, so 
eongenfaV to the wishes of an abject spirit and li- 
mited capacity. I have remarkedf that in such aber- 
rations of the public mind, the common sense pecu- 
liar to the lower order of my countrymen and people, 
has gradually assumed its due precedence of exicked 
prejudice; that it has tranquilly approached the 
source of its dfeccption ; that it has canvassed and 
detected the seducing fellacy ; that it has expiated 
error by candid acknowledgment ; and that it 
spurned theunmanly, and I will add, the un-British 
insinuation (too anxiously employed by the insidious 
and micatidid of all nations,) that honest recantation 
and apostacy.arc the same. From such observations 
of my countr men atid subjects, I de'riVerf a con- 
vijttion (even in the meridian fervour of their distem- 
pered and abused sensibilities,) that time would 
mdiice "dispassionate consideration, and that reffiet- 
tioti wbuld i'^clahii those, whom the fantastic pre- 



cmlly who amidst all pireumstanc^s, never ceasedf or a 
moment to be the national model of filial duty. ./ 

The frankness with which the King addressed his 
people, shall be our model ; and we will say in the 
language of an unpublished drama, tha^ 

** The Monarch, who tohiis subjects' prayers ' 

^' Turns a proud ear, oft from his truest friends 
** Refuses wholesome counsel-^ ^^ 

Thus far we premise, ^ 

Some of your Majesty's warmest adherents, have 
greatly disapproved of that condescension, which, 
Qversteppiog the boundaries marked by the consti- 
tution^ first induced you to address to your people 
a public expos.^ in any other form *than through 
parliament, or by proclamation. Nothing indeed 
could justify thi^ aberration^ but the peculiar cir- 
eumstaoces of the ca^e, so fairly stated by your 
Majesty (c). For, that ha^ happened which was 
by them greatly appr/ehended. \ 

A second letter i^poa the credit of the first, has 
made its ridiculous and indecent appearance-^justi- 
fied by no overbearing circunastarices, aa in your 
.Majesty'^ ^rst appeal, and which seems to be the mere 
paper and print speculation, of a mercenary trades- 
man, who being as he announces, bookseller to the Heir 
presumptive, ojught to have had prjudence enough for 
his own future interests, not to have made the royal 
title common; by an unnecessary and unwarranted se- 
cond assumption ; and it is to be hoped, that so low- 
bred a violation of all decorum, and sound judg- 
ment, will not again occur, — for even the object of 
scraping together a few pounds, by announcing fre- 
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quent editions of a few copic« to each, will not be 

effected by such plagiarism *. ' 

When your Majesty was pleased to acquit of dis- 
al^tion to your person and government, the greater 
part of those of your miuaformfld subjects, who 
joined in the late madness; you spoke graciously 
and correctly ; and when alludii^ to the discordance 
which marked its progress, you prophesied a return 
to public tmnquillity ; you displayed a confidence 
in the sound sense of your subjects, and a reliance 
upon' their fidelity, In which you have not been der 
ceived. The result of your conjectures lias also been 
most correctly proved ; the j>lain and intelligible 
narrative of circumstances and documents which 
you condescended to lay before the public, has 
righted popular opinion, and has truly superseded 
the tortured and distorted details which so lately 
pre-occupied too great a part of the nation (d). The 
letter itself has operated, as a public canvass, col- 
lecUng into one focus, the votes and tlie attachment 
ctfyour people. 

And, Sire, we feel that this successful appeal ought 
to render the interests of ua ydur subjects doubly 
dear to you ; we feel also rilat a people who has 
thus responded from a state of commotion verging 
upon civil war, to one of almost undivided attach- 
ment to the Throne and the Altai', contains within 
itself the means of renderiag youi' reign as glorious 

* We are glad to learn upcm inquiry, chat the author of tlie 
first letter, ia incapable of such conduct ; could lie, then iudeed 
all his professions of loyalty would be vain, and lie nould low 
the confiaeace of his countryman. 



as your regency. Its duration is in the hands of 
Providence. 

The Queen has undergone every moral punish- 
ment adequate to her' case. In the eye of the law 
she is acquitted, the withdrawing of the record estab- 
lished against her in the House ofPeers, constitutes 
that acquittal. The sentence of public opinion, from 
which there is no appeal, has however passed against 
her. But the Queen ia unfortunately still the wife 
of the Sovereign, though separated ; and as such, is 
entitled to every courtesy which can be granted to 
her, short of a public restoration to society. We view 
with abhorrence and detestation continued attacka 
upon her privacy ; they are not founded upon a re- 
^rd either for public morals, or the regular marcli 
of government. The anonymous libellers, who in- 
dulge in thetii, know that should the Queen quit Eng- 
land, their occupation will be gone. They know 
that by goading her and her household with conti- 
nued and fabricated slanders, they rouse her spirit, • 
• and retain her in t!ie country. This is their selfish 
object, the whole tendency of their patriotism ; and 
it is a gross insult to the nation to say that the wives 
and daughters of England require these continued 
irritations in order to check any renewed intercourse 
between them and unhappy royalty. These men, 
howevfer, fancy themselves, and arrogate to them- 
eelves, the title of " your friends." Believe; Sire, 
that you have not among your subjects any more in- 
discreet or dangerous. Against your enemies you 
possess every capability of defence ; by such friends 
alone are you rendered vulnerable ; and we do not 
hesitate to assert that tlie conviction and subsequent 



punishment of Mr, Flindiell, (much qs we feel for him, 
and personally esteem him,) for a Iribcl, pending the 
late investigation,, is a souqd and satisfactory proof 
of tlie impartial administration of the laws of th^ 
country,' 

Actuated by such feelings, we will pass over as 
briefly as possible the fiarrative of facts embo- 
died in your letter; but we cannot refrain from 
pausing upon two points, on which, in our humble 
opinion, rests the body, of yoqr case. "We select 
these, because they prove that case, without requir- 
ing any individual testimony; they speak for them- 
selves; and our surprize is, that ive have remained 
so long blind to circumstances, which being disco- 
vered, carry conviction to (he plainest understand- 
ing- 

The points to which we allude are, the precise birth 
of the late Princess Charlotte of Wales, and the ab- 
sence on the part uf the royal house of Brunswick, 
of all recrimination against yourself (e). 

Your unhappy marriage took place on the 8th of 
April, 1795, and on the 7th of January following 
that period .was completed, almost to the hour, 
which prescribes the birth of children. To medical 
'men, and old nurses, more versed in the arcana of 
nature, we leave the soluiit^n of this remarkable and 
uncommon fact ; but it certaiqly tends to corrobo- 
rate the assertion you are pleased to make, that some 
previous wrong had been committed. 

To the second point, we yield implicit assent — 
and we- fearlessjy ask our fellow countrymen, whe' 
ther they can, or do believe, that there is one vir- 
tuous father, or mother, or brother, of any on^ 



family in England, either high or low, whp, havings 
had a child or sister married, would subipit to the 
immediate abandonment of such child or sister by 
her husband, without bringing him immediately to 
some personal accouut for his conduct, or appealing 
to the laws of the country in her behalf (f) ? If this 
^position is granted, and it must be granted by every 
bne^ then, Sire, is there evidence sufficient in your 
case, (evidence to which every honourable and vir- 
tuous mind will acquiesce,) amounting to presump- 
tive proof, that the first wrong was indeed and really 
done to you — and such evidence is deduced frqai 
the silence of the royal parents and brothers of the 
illustrious accused — for they, the relations of Kings, 
Vientured qot to question a. decision,^ for which instant 
explanation or satisfaction ought to have beeri de- 
naahded. Their silence is conclusive. The instant 
pregnancy of the Princess disarmed ybur anger — 
your immediate separation became a question of State ; 
the succession to the Throne being in embryo. 

It is not our intention to dwell longer on this 
unpleasant topic; we adopt, Sire^ your own sum- 
mary (g). It now remains for us, to lay before 
yog, the causes which rendered the crisis, produced 
by the Queen's return, so dangerous ; and to/ trace 
those which have led to the present tranquil re-action. 

We enter fearfully upon the tast, regretting our 
inability tojdo it justice, and that its execution has 
not fallen into abler hands: such a view, however, 
will necessarily embrace the past and present ^tate ' 
of the kingdom, and affi3rd us an opportunity of 
remarking upon the policy^ol the Government, the 
present state of party, and' the influence of vriie 
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press, in that determined and impartial manner, 
which it becomes a generous and great King to en- 
tertain from a frank and free people. 

Before we enter upon more minute particulars, it 
may not be unnecessary to place before your Ma^ 
jesty, the features erf the late reign ; for it was by 
tracing back to their aourcp, your domestic mise- 
ries, tha;t all the subsequent proceedings appeared 
' justified. - 

His late Majesty ascended the Throne during the 
German war; the issue of that war established 
Ibis principle, *''Xhat the British nation would 
Beyer engage heartily in any conflict, whose object 
VPS the uphoiding of any continental measures not 
immediately connected 4ith her own interests." The 
English pation did not, and does not, consider the 
iinion of the Crowns of Hanover and Great Britain 
impeMiv^ upon the latter, to support the former; 
and upon the termination of the German war no 
Minister would ever after propose such oftensivc or 
defensive alliance. The English nation will never 
iight from etiquette, i[i honour of a foreign ap- 
pendage. 

The period from 1763 to 1775, was one of fever- 
ish peace i the power of the Crown was attacked in 
every^ possible w»y;, the changes of its administra- 
tions rendered those attacks more effective, but, se- 
veral fundamental' and excellent principles were es- 
tablished in favour of the people. At the same time 
tlie great question of American independence split 
the oation into violent parties, and served to intro- 
- ,<luce another principle ; namely, " that parent states, 
■ when tbey have nursed up their colunivs into a ma- 
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turity of power, must pot expect to liold them in 
j^llegiance — like marriageable children they will run 
alone/' ^ 

The American war (continued from 1775 to 
•J 783,) was not ended without various cabinet 
changes, and great diplomatic difllicuUies. It was, 
throughout, a conflict in the heart of your good 
Father, in defence of a right of possession as King, 
and against the introduction of republicanism, as 
influential upon his kingdom of Great Britain. It 
ended, however, in establishing the axiom already 
flamed, and at this period 

'< Chatham's great son, seizied Eogland^s destiny. '* 

From 1784 to 179S, the period of peace was 
clouded by the first seripus indisposition of your 
revered Father,' but during it, many most important 
improvements, upon which now rests the Commer^ 
cial superiority of our Country, took place; more 
particularly the perfection and general introduction 
of the Steam Engine; and the rapid epistolary com- 
munication established throughout the Kingdom-— 
but it was a period marked by the active and intes- 
sant discussion of republican doctrines ; doctrines 
which produced a sanguinary revolution in France ; 
the abuses of whosfe government, the imperfection of 
wliose legislative institutions, and the deratigement 
of whose finances, afforded not the same po\ver of 
self preservation by which your revered Father's 
firm principles, aided by Pitt's vigour, saved this 
country — The character of this interval was " prc- 
<:aution against threatened danger." 

The first French war from 1793 to 1801, (when 



tbe Union between England and Ireland took jSlace) 
was a war most decidedly, popular ; conducted 
amidst difficulties ; propped up by no military suc- 
cess;, and rendered supportable only by our naval 
superiority. During it, Ireland had been proclaim- 
ed in a state of rebellion j the Bank of Kiigland had 
stopped cash payments; the British fleet tmd muti- 
nied; the lifp of the King bad been attempted, and 
domestic traitors publicly proclaimed and exulted in 
the anticipated downfall of their country. Tl]e cha- 
racter . of this first French, war wes, " a contest for 
the throne and the altar, and, consequently of our 
liberties," 

The short peace which ensued was a hollow truce, 
during which the French, in the pride of their con- 
quests, 'returne.d to the monarchical principle, but 
soon gave the signal for a second conflict by the 
detention of our countrymen. 

The period . of war from 1 803 to 1814 was 
marked by five ministerial changes, all acting upon 
the policy of William Pitt. By this consistency of 
principle, not only was consummated the triumph of 
your kingdom over the greatest military tyrant that 
ever ravaged Europe; but, Sire, by your firmness, 
seconded- by the courageous loyalty of your people, 
was the. Continent recovered from tlie grasp of tbe 
Freftch-made Emperor. — This second war completed 
the triumph of ancient lav, religion, and moral insti- 
tutions, over tbe sickly doctrines of liberalism, an<^ 
the republican cant of civil and religious liberty. 

An armed peace for a short year kept tlie king- 
dom in a state of suspence and an: y; and, bu^ 
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for the last bloody battle of Waterloo, the Continent 
would have had to contend a second time, for her 
political and independent existence. 

This period of twenty four years, interrupted by 
two short aad deceitful intervals of peace, is thus 
characterized by an anonyndous . writer under the 
signature of ** PaulSilent/' We present them to your 
Royal attention, and if the picture is indeed true, 
who is there that may not glory in the pre-eminence 
of hi9 envied country 1 , 

*' Ho w varied ! how momentous! how unparal* 
leled have been the occurrences of the last twenty"- 
four years.— We have been enabled to pass through 
its eventful and finally brilliant period, by a strict 
adherence to gound national principles.— ^ We have 
humbled the proud ; supported the weak ; encoura- 
ged and invigorated the doubtful; nor have jthese 
results been the efforts of casual policy, but the con- 
sequences of consistent perseverance, unshaken by 
difficulty, unawed by opposition," 

.** Within this period we have beheld a nation be- 
tray her ancient dynasty j surrendering her repub- 
lican enthusiasm into the hands of a military adven- 
- turer; that adventurer carrying conquest to its 
utmost limit, and seducing the people to' become the 
ready tool of the warrior. We have beheld that 
jfickle nation who' had anjiihilated all hereditary and 
legitimate rank, again embody it in the higher style 
of Emperor, surrounded b^ a newly created military 
nobility. We have lived to see such power, so 
created, subverted by conquest, and that mighty arm 
which had subjected Europe, become nerveless ; 
leaving the giant fabric of its creation, to crumble 
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like Ihe Heathen image, -into its own component 
parts. The march of the firebrand was the progress 
of demoralization, and yet the wonderful career was-! ; 
ended by theTestoration, to liis ancient throne, of the - 
descendant of'the murdered prince." * 

" Durii^ the eonte&t, every principle whether an 
existing between nations, between the governing and 
the goveriied, or betwixt man and man in all his 
social relations, bae been put to the test, been tried, 
substituted and restored. The peasant's cottage has 
not been less violated by the spirit of tliese times, 
than the palace has been insulted and disgraced. 

** At length, every principle for whicii England had 
contended, was consummated on the plain of Water- 
lop ; the blood of which established our militiiry 
superiority. The amor patriie was the feeling of 
every individual who fought under the great cap- 
tain of the age. 

" During thjs conflict, treinendous and overwhelm- 
' iBg to others ; England, (whose rampart is the sea,) 
stood proudly erect, firm, defying and undaunted ; 
ber people preferring the most arduous exertions, 
Bind personal' ■sacrifices, to- the smallest aberration 
from political' integrity or national faith. Nay 
raore— ainidst the chaos of contention, Christianity, 
the arts and wriences, liberty, valour, and progres- 
sive wealth, had .never ceased to flourish. The ad- 
mirable pattern of religious and donnestic life set 
before the nation, by their late Majesties ; the in- 
dependence of the judges ; the value of personal 
character ; the perfection of machinery ; the estab- 
lishment of mail coaches ; the abolition of the slave 
trade; sovereign princes embracing our protection J 
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our bitterest enemy preferring to surrender to our 
nation ; a triunoiphant navy ; a laurelled army ; the 
Bible printed^ and distributed throughout the M'orld ; *, 
the poor educated ; public charities actively sup- 
ported^ are individual proofs of a virtuous and 
powerful people, sinking into comparative insi^i* 

ficance— " the weight of a national debt" 

# ♦ . ' ♦. * ' ♦ " ♦ ♦ 

If we have been led away too long by a review of 
the pasty we return to the immediate object of this 
Letter by submitting one question- — Is the picture 
thus drawn a faithful one or not? If. faithful, may 
we not rejoice that we bs^ve escaped the precipice, 
and the stain we had so nearly fastened upon the ' 
national honour and our allegiance ; by a blind in^ " 
fetuiition^ arising from a mistaken and misjdaced 
generosity ? 

But> Sire^ this infatuation can be explained, can 
be accounted for ; it arose out of our amiabilities^ 
and it is now our remaining object to trace its cha<^ 
racter. 

It will readily occur to your Majesty, tfidt the 
divisions into which we have classed the lute reign^ 
and the leading principles which to the best of our 
judgments we have given to each epoch, must have 
occasioned great and constant employment to the 
press (h) ; in fact, the impetus with which public 
opinion has been propelled, has been toogreat'^fact 
after fact, circumstance upon cir-cumstance, argu^ 
ment upon argument, opinion upon opinion, and 
system upon system, have followed one upon the 
heeb of the other, as the undulation of the fretful 
wave ; heaping together a confuseci mass of pen and 



ink manufactures, from which it is almost impossf' < 
ble for aiiy but the most learned, or the most labo- 
riously critical, to make either a,n useful or authentic 
selection. A decennial literary auto daje would 
make a wonderful i addition of sound sense to tlifi 
caputs of us your reading-and-writing-mad subjects. 

But, Sire, during the interval between the Aiueri-; 
can War and the French Revolution, the greatest 
injury was done, to the fundamental. points of reli- 
gion and good government. It was an age of pliiT 
Ibsophical literature, >u which the wildest, the mos,\. ex-r 
travagant and most absurd theories were certain of 
creating the greatest attention ; and during the 6rst 
French War, the fruits of these theories were anxt 
iously expected ; but thank God ! a sense of national 
<langer, which generally acts as a bond of udion,^ 
blighted tlie hopes of the Jacobins, Liberals, and' 
Jlepublicans. 

A second chat^ge, (and it was a great change), 
took place at. the period of 1797, when Mr, Pitt 
discovered witli a prophetic eye, that upon public 
faith and individual credjt, he could \^\&e a substi^, 
tutc for a metallic circulation. By advising fbe 
Ijank of England first %q suspend their payments in 
specie, and from time -to time legalizing the act, Mr, 
Pitt, who acted in lliis instance upon a correct 
knowledge of the temper l>f his countrymen, taught. 
those countrymen to depend upon their own re- 
sources. His language amounted to this — " Thp 
war drains us of gold to support olir own troops, and 
to make good engagements to our allies. Gold in 
itself is that commodity the vajuc of which being ge- 
ncvally understood, is received in payment of, aqj 
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in completion of contracts between individuals,^ but 
is determinate in its supply. You, my countrymen, 
possess among yourselves a hidden treasure, of 
which yoU have yet to learn the use, and of the valiic 
of which you have been greatly ignorant— ^namely, *V 
character for national faiths arising from individual 
integrity,' Accept, therefore, a circulating medium, 
which passing upon mutual confidence among youN 
selves in free exchange, shall have the same effect i» 
completing all your mercantile transactions and es> 
changes, as if conducted in the valuable metals; and 
besides, the balance of trade, which will be produced 
by the effect of superior machinery, supplying foreiga 
markets with a cheaper and readier article, naust be 
paid to you in bullion — that bullion wiU remain at 
home, and in future yiears form the fund, which will 
enable you again to return to a metallic currency,*^ ' 

It is not our intention, Sire, to trespass upon your 
patience by following the traces of thi^ measure m its 
commerdal operations; — the result is verified—and' 
at this moment ^notwithstanding a return tp cash 
paymentsythe one pound banknote, bears a si^ali 
premium, on the plea.of its greater convenienjce ^nd 
referential value. . 

But, Sire, upon the jftrm this magic operation of 
Mr* Pitt had a wonderful effect. 

The increased circulation of paper capital through- 
out the kingdom, created individual wealth ; it cre^ 
ated wealth moi-e particulal*ly among the artizans and 
mechanics,* and raised that valuable class of the sci- 
entific community into a healthy importance! The 
accjuisitioa of property is the very best cure for re- 



juiblicanisin flnd. liberalism, and all those schisms 
find isms for which tbe age is so notorious. 

The press then, still in continued and increased acti- 
i vity, poured forth its lucubrations, but very violent 
effusions no longer suited general readers. The 
gbvernment- under which humble merit grew rich, 
became to be better appreciated, and tiie introduc- 
tion of a paper cdrrency, at a moment nhen the 
metallic circulating medium was at its last dregs, 
operated the most extraordinary change upon the 
political feelings of this country. At least so it ap- 
peai'3-to us, and vre submit our opinion with due 
deference to your known discrimination. 

The present state of the press, is that of an over- 
chai^d and too extended a trade, in which every 
public occurrence is weighed in the balance of profit 
and loss. Formerly public opinion took its tone 
from the press ; now, the press panders to a vitiated 
public, taste, which its own licentiousness has mate- 
rially created. Your Majesty may smile at our 
assertion, when wt state (and the assertion is true,) 
that such is tlie degraded taste of a portion of the 
reading population, that a murder, or other misera- 
ble occurrence, is one of the most lucky hits for the 
Sunday newspapers which can possibly happen. 
" Be sure and make a good leading article of the 
murder," would the venal proprietor of a Sunday 
paper say to hia editor. ■ 

In this principle of venality is to be traced the 
conduct of the "Old Times" throughout the late 
popular commotion. The occasion was too good a 
hit not to be turned to account ; and the Jesaistry of 
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that faithless journal can only be accounted for upon 
the principle, that right or wrong, no matter how or 
by what means, whether to tiie destruction of the 
throne, or the subversion of the altar, whetlier at the 
expence of every I'eeiing dear to honourable minds ; 
that truthless print deiermined to advocate the cause 
of the Queen, because it was the side which would 
certainly " |)ay its two lady proprietors best." In our 
bumble opinion, the press, so iar from being free, is 
bound by the most galling fettei^ of factioiis inso- 
lence, partiality, -palpable- falsehood, and personal 
invective. . - . 

If the public were as well acquaiuted with the - 
press as we are, they would despise, as. we do, its 
artifices and mercenary conduct,'- and it will 6ver be 
so conducted whilst it is in the hands of proprietors, 
not themselves ptossessing the necessary qualifica- 
tions {ac being their own responsible editors. Much 
as we may differ in political sentim'ent from Hunt; 
Tbelwall, Wooler, Hone, and men of similar opi- 
nions, yet we will do them the justice of saying that 
their conduct is infinitely more manly than that of 
the generality of what are termed ministerial papers. 
These men give their sentiments to the world, and 
are ready to suffer for it, but the daring openness 
of their attacks renders those attacks harmless end 
remediable. In manliness of conduct, the opposi> 
tion papers have, generally speaking, a superiority 
above their contemporaries ; and in a great degree it 
is owing to this shew of responsibility that a. prefer- 
ence is given to their reading, even by persons dif- 
fering from them in opinion. 
C 
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i^ither the oegtect of prosecutions on the part of 
your law officers, or an ultra zeal in favour of the 
constitution, has given rise to a political combi- 
imtion, which, without professing to do so, appears 
te take upon itself the duties of the Attorney- Gene- 
ral, aod to. combine with those duties an extended 
correspondence, and the encouragement of writers 
of their way of thinking. The society lakes upon it- 
«!f the title -of "The Constitutional Asso- 
ciation," and is immediately aimed at the press. 

The well-intended motives for this association, we 
candidly, confess, drew us at first into an approba- 
tion of.it; but when we reflect that your Majesty is 
not the king of any one particular sect or party, but 
the sovereign of a wliole and undivided, although a 
party-distinguished people ; we feel that you, Sire, 
cannot approve a system of combined attack made 
by one part of the thinking community upon the 
pther; The principle therefore is, in itself, ab initio 
erroneous. We confess to have brought ourselves 
to think 80 witli reluctance, but your Majesty can 
comprehend that a change of opinion^ proceeding 
from copvictioo of its necessity, is not fickleness. 
Pounced upon by the Whigs in early life, but now 
opposed by them in matters of government, your 
Majesty is by far a better judge of political par^ 
than any one of your subjects; your government 
being selected, after a change oi opinion, arising 
froiw experieace and conviction. 

Either " the Constitutional Association' is, or is 
not in aid of, or to the supersedence of the political 
exercise of the functions of the Attorney-General ; 
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^ber it b or is not k gratuitous aisamption^ On fheir 
part, of an irksome dotyi which the eromi imposes 
upon itself by becoming a public prosecutor. 

When the Attorney-General exercises his high 
constitutional power of eayoffim information, he 
passes over the previous protection which the ac- 
cused receives from the first opinion of a grand jury, 
and this very omission of a protective step renders 
the performance of his duty at all times painful and 
invidious. It is the extreme jealousy with which 
^och extra jurisdiction is viewed by the peoplci 
whiclfi renders the proceeding seklom resorted to, 
but in important cases* And it b this wholesome fear 
of the people which induces the Attorney^General 
to confine bis duty to such cases^ as in their verdiiitS) 
would be probably followed by the acqui^cence of 
Ae kingdom in their propriety « 

The first objection therefore to the mode in* which 
'^ tiie Constitutional Association" protefeds, is^ '*tfiat 
there appears to be no prevention to the members of 
the grand jury, (not liable to challenge) sitting t6 
decide upon an indictment, instituted by the very 
political society of which themselves might be mem-- 
befs/' It is true that such members might retire on. 
the presentment of such indictmetits, but a possible 
cttse might arise, when, from such honourable 
delicacy, the jury might be reduced below an ade*^ 
quate efficiency. The initiatory proceedings of jiis^ 
dee may thus become clogged, of be rendered diffi- 
cult 

** The next interference which such association 
create with the regular ma^ch of the courts of law, ^ 

C8 
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'MIiQ additional ctujse it creates for the challenge of 
jurymen, and the irritation occasioned by such cbal-, 
lenge." The jurymen who are members, will upon 
challenge, become disqualified for their duly ; those 
who are not members v\ill consider this act of spe- 
cial challenge, as an act of imputation, and may 
proceed to a consideration of their verdict, under 
circumstances, by possibility, creative of prejudice. . 
This may or may not be an extreme view of the 
case ; but however remote, it ought not to exist. 

As we consider, Sire, tliat the causes for prosecu- 
tion which would be selected by this Association, 
would only be such, as aimed by libel, whether of 
caricature or in writings, to subvert the Constitution 
in Church and State, and to bring into contempt the 
person or persons connected with the executive of 
such constitution ; no counter society could be set up 
against it. That insinuation therefore of Mr. Broug- 
ham's is puerile and visionary, because the objects 
and" motives of the Associaiion are laudable, excel- 
lent, and praiseworthy ; and tliereluic its antagonist 
would be exactly the reverse — and this its oppo- 
nents know ; and had not the office of Attorney- 
General been in existence, we should then have 
viewed this society (conscientiously founded, as we 
believe it to be, upon a pure attachment to the 
kingdom ;) as one of essential value and general im- 
portance. 

Neither do the funds, ^hich have been subscribed 
towards the objects of this Association, render it 
dangerous, because in cases of indictment by tiie 
Attorney- Gene rat, the power of the crown and the 
purse of the people, are both engaged against the 
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kidividuaU so imlkted ; and compared ivith these, 
the capability of the Association is puny and weak. 
Indeed, if it could by possibility be shewn, that in- 
dictment by the Association is less bard upon ihdi-, 
viduals than an ex-ofl5cio proceeding, then some 
good tempered excuse ought be framed for its exist- 
ence, — for that is no bad design which aims to super- 
sede the odium of crown prosecutions ; and whose 
object is, to protect the Constitution atgainst sedi- 
tion and disloyalty, from motives of attachment to, 
and personal admiration of, such Constitution. 

But, the very nature of the power of^x-officio in* 
formation is, in political matters, one of exigence, or 
of last resort. To bring, therefore, a similar power 
into more frequent operation, (which we submit, 
Sire, would be the effect of a private combination^) 
would keep a constant irritation alive in your king'- 
doni ;— this is unadvisable, inexpedient, and may 
be dangerous,— ^it would establish a raw pifi the body 
of the comniunity, always in a state of blister^ 

We could point out to your Majesty a hundred, 
nay, a thousand libels, as well against your person 
and government, as against the principal executives 
of the administration, which daily pervaded the Old 
Times and its imitators upon b late occasion; but 
who is there who would 'be so indiscreet and vindie- 
tiye as to advise prosecutions now? Audit is the 
major acquiescence of the country in the propriety 
of such ex-officio ; indictments, which have " of late 
years taken place; and the general character of for- 
tfearance which marks the conduct of that responsiv 
ble law-o|icer, the. Attorney-General, which com-, 
noand respect for an office not the best liked among 




oar¥tiriob« {nMitotions, snd gives a cbarecteir Otg^ttt 
'political toIerktioQ to the goverament of ttie country ; 
of thU character it may be deprived by tbe com- 
panioDsbip or rivalsbip of a sabscription assoeia- 

tlQD. 

Tbe means of superior informatiun, which ought 
to be, if it 'is not possessed by the Home Depart- 
ment, enable tbe respoosiblc head of that seci-etary' 
ship to direct public prosecutions with a more dis- 
creet selectbn. It is not the mere publication of a 
libellous or blasphemous work which creates the 
sole misebie^ such a work may be printed and still 
not find its way uto circulation. Prosecutions may 
in some cases tend to diffuse the poison ; and there- 
fore too frequent prosecutions increase the evil, 
whicb they are intended to check. Many obnoxious 
works wouM of themselves die away, for want of 
that degree of excitation which is frequently given to 
them by proseeutbir. Considering, therefore, these 
nice pomts as not likely to direct the judgment of 
a private assocUtioa, we make it an additional ob- 
jection* 

There is scarcely an axiom of religion, of govern- 
ment, or of policy, whiiGh has not within tticse latter 
years, been freely, peibaps too freely canvassed by 
the press ; and thousands of thousands have bled in 
the attempt to carry their most pernicious doctrines 
iatoeficct; yet England exists, prouder, safer, and 
greater \o spite of thesC' attempts; and we conceive 
that a there was a moment, when any ultra-associa- 
tion wa» uDnecessary, itiKatthis presentpubliccatBi: 
for though the eirQuhttisDof tlie Bible, without com- 
ment, may perpetuate Mid increase dissent from the 
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j^tablished Ciuifcb^ yet it muH c^toinly tend at 
least to €heck blasphemy, ^nd iti a grc^t measure 
obstruct sedition ; and it would be a most lamentable 
discovery to make, shoulil it be found, that with eV 
tending education, dangerous principles were ca^ 
«quat and co-existent. If such is not the case^ (and 
we cannot but think the pains of so many active 
public characters are not thrown away;) then is 
there a power already in operation, which will of it- 
self progressively /decrease, and render ustiless.the 
operatioYis of such an association* Besides^ the six 
acts which passed a very short period previous to 
your Majesty's accession, have had great effect in 
promoting the tranquillity ^f the country^ as con^ 
nected with the press. 

As to the objections made against ^' the Copstit'U- 
tional Association" upon the grounds of its inherent 
illegality; such grounds being referential to the 
39 Geo. III. cap. 79. none can be so absurd or ut- 
terly dissimilar,— that act is against secret societies ; 
not against anonymous subscribers who may contri- 
bute towards the s.upport of public institutions. Id the 
concealment of the name of a* contributor, no improper 
secrecy takes place. ^ Let not thy i^ight hind know what 
thy leftdueth,'* is a scriptural axiom: but.the secrecy 
meant by law, is ike secrecy of design. Now, the ob^ 
jects of the Constitutional Association are plain, com- 
prel)6nsible, and decided. They are, " torepress'by 
ev6ry legal means in their power, disloyalty and sedi- 
tion." These ai^e no secret objects, they are as open 
as the nooh-day. But not so were the secret societies, 
aftmed at by the Statute alluded to. Of these how- 
e?er public the aubscriptioD^* or the names of the 
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members j the object was so base, and so traitorcMi^^ 
as not to be entrusted indiscriminately to its. atoo*^ 
ciation. Such members indeed might belieoe^ ^m^ 
when they aided with their purse or their influencse 
they gave effect and vigour to some secret proceed- 
ings, which were to produce the object of their re- 
volutionary inclinations ; but the mode of proceeding 
being in itself illegal and traitorous, could not .bear 
the light. The Statute therefore of 39 Geo. HI. 
cap. 79* aims not at the secrecy of cofitributiony but 
at the concealed purpose to which such contribution 
was to be applied. 

There is, however. Sire, a very strong objection to; 
any association being formed for the prosecution of r 
political offences, namely, that bad as are the ef^'v 
fects of such offences upoQ the community, they are 
still '^ matters of opinion, which can be counteracted' 
by the press itself." We consider thatDr. Watson V 
Apology for the Bible^ did more towards discounte* 
nancing the infidel writings of Tom Paine, tban 
years of prosecution would have done. The SqcietyK 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge,- does not pix>4; 
ceed by indictments against blasphemers and> 
Atheists ; no ! its .efforts are all argumentative, tbey^ 
answer the dogmas, and confute by reasoning, the sq« 
phis tries of the day. 

A comparison fias been drawn between this assb^ 
ciation and the Society for the Suppression of Vice^;; 
but the difference between the two is obvfous; Au^ 
obscene print, or snuiF box, a book which den]e8^ 
Christianity, or the breach of the Sabbath, are de««^ 
clared offences at common law ; ihey require prooi^ 
onliy of the fact to become cognizable to punisbmetitf^ 
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But| in political cases, the fact of publication bdng 
proved^ still leaves the libel as matter of opinion, 
and, that such opinion nnay vary, is evident in the 
result of Hone's jtriftl, and that of a country bqok- 
seller: the one was acquitted in London, and the- 
other found guilty in the country, upon the same 
publieation^ and similar prosecution. 

The answer of the one society in reference to the 
objects of the other, thought by many to be similar, 
is, " /Aey look bX political offences, we at breaches of 
decorum; denials of Christianity; aiid thie profana- 
tion of the Sabbath/' Yet an honourable Baronet 
has declared in the House of Commons, that he was 
induced to become a member, because he was told 
that its object was not political. 

Your Majesty may possibly discover from these 
pro and con arguments, that good as are the mo- 
tives of such an association^ yet the attempt to 
carry them into effect, deranges the usual course of 
the laws; it supersedes or divides the duty and 
office of the Attorney- General ; it interferes with 
the particular department of the Homef Secretary of 
State, whose office is co*existent with the Constitu- 
tion, which an ephemeral society cannot be ; it 
confutes or may confuse the discbarge of the duties 
of grand juries; it provokes an unnecessary chJEiI* 
lange to the special or common juryman^^but, should 
such association abandon its system of prosecution, 
and upon piioper occasions call on the. Attorney- 
General to do his duty, or point out to him cases 
deserving public indictment; if with such vigilance 
they promoted at the same timeji the efforts of con- 
scientious and consistem. writers, by aiding the 
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&tt iDtroduction 6f tinir works iilto cSrauhkUtH^ 

tbey might possibly accomplbh all their good Bltd 
weU-intentioned designs, in as certain and id » 
mucb more unexceptiodable manner. At all eveiitEf 
tbey aim only at legal decisions. - 

We have, Sire, unavoidably been carried im& 
minute observations on this newly-sprung soeieiy ; 
certainly connected witb the press greatIy;-^aMd of 
tbe general state and character of the periodiCBt 
Journals, we may now venture to submit to ybiif 
Majestyy "That it is in a high degree ven&^ ttltd 
irresponsible, and does not possess that nnion ^ 
proprietorship and adequate talent, ceiiteied in i(^ 
dividuals, so necessary to elicit truth;" that "the 
close union of such property and such talent in the 
same individuals, would rectify the licentiousness of 
the press;" for if there is any one occupation, which, 
■ a» conoected with the general welfare of the king- 
doiBy and the happiness of individuals, should be 
cooducted with all possible absence of mercenary 
lao^ve; it is the periodical press; — and men of tbe 
&st talent and influence in the kingdom, should not 
stand idly by, and leave so important a duty as th^ 
guidance o£ public opinion, in the hands of interest- 
ed tradesmetk The trading quality of the periodi- 
cal press occasioned the late attempt which scarcely 
stopped short at revolution. The generosity of the 
transaetioni was in favour of an accused Queen ; 
generosity baa a very bewitching sound in tbe ears 
of your slihjectfi ; and the speculation answered to 
die ulorost extent of the wishes of the two Lady 
pro[)netoit9'0f t^e Old Times. " The Queen skati 
fa'Wnocort:; a wiilpay us best as tradesmen; andf 
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Eiir9pe, aud the connivaace at '' levities" cooki 
mj^ited ia a foreign couatry. Not only d,oes thia 
a^umption carry with it an advocacy of the most 
overstrained and Jesuitical misprision, but at the 
same time a somewhat summary and indelicate dis- 
posjition of the feelings of the King. So capable 
is Sjel)Ssh casuistry of attempting the support of ajr- 
gutpeut on pi;inciples essentially at variance with 
bupiap nature, and with common sen^e ! In ne*^ 
spect to the suffering morals of the country^ what 
details h^ye tra^pired on the t|rial of the Queen, 
uokfiQiorn to the ordinary investigations of our oourta 
on, Qpiniiv?.!^ prosecutions for criminal connexions 
Arp. the cpiumns of any journal, which h^p( in* 
veighed agai^nst the public examination, ; of the. 
Queen and h^r companions, expurgated of sud^ 
details, p^ does there ever happen a trials for aduJl-\ 
tery, however. flagrant its attending fircux^^tanfefly 
which i^ shorn of any of the most , impressive aa4 
distinctive maijks of iti*( impurity? I ju^anxii^ t^ 
be unde^i^stood,^ . that I by op means a4vi>Qate JJ^jijpi'* 
trpductipn of such details into the publiq jaa/riifilfi^.faA!\t 
it is obviously. requisite that. I should she w« .ia 4iiste# 
of such illiberal distinction, that the promulgation ^ 
the trial^of the Queen was no enormous novelty^ 
and that a practice beyoi;id the memory of ^ny^ 
living might have existed unreproved, had not thiQk 
carping spirit of invidious censure been ^^mpted to 
transform the following of common custom into i^ 
dangerous innovation of imiaoral character/ Tha( 
opppsite dexterity of argument should have beei^ 
nianifest op such a point, no question can ;^ beld^ 
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were more experienced than their opponents,' (^ 
inferior to tbem, in political aCunien, at all events 
the; were selected, not upon the principle of favori' 
tismt which has guided heretofore the formatioD of 
,manx Cabinets. 

Again. The great officers of the Crown are a^ 
individuals distinguished by a high character of pri: 
vate worth; their subordinate coadjutors are not 
deficient in such excellence, and certainly all form 
together an almost unexceptionable body of nitellec> , 
tual diplomacy. To their personal merits, ^ir 
keenejst opponents bow. But the Cabinet possesses 
one unfortunate' fault, which it cannot remedy. It 
betrays its age; all its members are courteous, sys- 
tematic, correct and punctual; but two only are 
vigorous: Of these, the one with the gravity of a 
mentor, preserves the spirit and the wit of youth ; 
the other is, and ever was, bold, undaunted and 
decisive. Both are no half-measure politicians, or 
expediency-mongers in cases of threatening danger. 
There is also a schism in your Majesty's Council, 
which may eventnally endanger the kingdom, and 
work the downfall of the present Constitution : but 
of it generally we acknowledge, that though it is the 
b ( in Europe for carrying public measures 

p: effect; yet its age, its age, Sire, ren- 

rs ur iiling to or"' new ones : it is also 

a too able t( ir political antagonists. 

Of th it I be said, that such as 

t H of L If 3m tired of controversy; 

B r to i in silence to the measures 

of Iminist i ; that ch lion can 

evident 



from the superior talent, eloquence, and legal acu- 
men so eminently displayed during ttie late trial. 

Of the opposition in the Commons' Hodse of 
Parliament it may be said, that the collisions of 
those rival statesmen Pitt and Fox, have left little of 
novel principle to be discussed in matters of govern- 
menC or of policy. The present discussions are 
either confined to the introduction of fine drawn 
theories in the place of practical results, or thie petty 
details of official disbursements. ^ If,- however, no 
very commanding talent is displayed by the oppd^ 
sition, there is enough of that puzzling acumen to 
keep the ministry oa the alert, and the clerks in' 
office with their eyes wide awake. Harassed by 
such minute enquiries, the ministry has with diffi- 
culty prevented the public service from being im^ 
paired by too rigid an economy: for the principle 
o{ economy does not wholly consist f in diminishing 
every expence not immediately productive of results j 
but also in preventing the increased cost, at which,^ 
in the event of a war, the revival of suppressed' 
establishments would occasion. There is asort of 
economy which in the end might be found the very 
height of extravagance; but keeping in view this 
latter object, i/ is due to the people of England^ who 
now provide for an enormous burthen of pubUc 
debt y that not an unnecessary shilling should ^e ej^- 
fended 

The difference of measures between the govern- 
ment and the opposition appears4o us to be — ^that the 
one looks to futurity ; the other would legislate from 
day to day, and depend upon their luck. The one 
perpetuates establishments which may hereafter be. 



useful; tbe other woald avoid tbeir expeDce^ia tfatf 
hope of not wanting thesn. But peace is at bc^ but 

the nurse of war. Which policy, is wisest, and more 
conformable to historic experience? 

But, Sire, tbe great danger which threatens the 
country, arises from its finances ; we do not mean 
from the weight of taxation more than from the ne< 
ceseity of a new and more vigorous, and at the uubb 
time a more economical mode of tinanee : and it is 
here that yoor cabinet wants vigour, and betrays no 
genius. Never was tiie lose of the great Pitt's in- 
fluence more felt tiiaa at the conclusion of the war, 
when, the discusajon of continuing or abandoning the 
propertji tax took place. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer appeared neither to have liad influence or 
eloquence sufficient to keep together that phalanx 
which bad supported the war. No sooner was it 
ended;, than an impatience of taxation (by the bye a 
vejry unlucky expression, though a most pertinent 
one) shewed itself; and by the artful management 
of tlie men -of property, petitions upon petitions 
were procured against the tax from the very classes 
of: the communis %eho»e interest it was to perpetuate 

■ It was said at tbe time, that the tax upon property 
w,aii thrown out by :tbe voice of the people, acting 
through their representatives; if so, we ought never 
again to be told, that the nation is not represented, 
or that its repreaentaUves sit in mockery of the rights 
of the people. We contend in its fullest sense for the 
important benefit of petitioo to parliament, on all 
public measures wliich are in their nature fit subjects 
for such addresses ; butwhere the right is exercised 
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ai an occa»0ii of Jnault^ then it i» violated ; Hud ifie 
aJso think that it well becomes every one who 
signs a petition to either House of Parliament, to 
put to< his own honest heart a few previous ques- 
tions; possibly such as these :-^" Ami I interested 
in this measure? Am I acting upon my own free 
judgment, or am i biassed by the opinions of others? 
Am I actuated by a sincere and honest intention 
towards the general wfelfare of my country?. Am I 
not the passive instrument of a party? Do I raldier 
wish to gain to myself some private advantage, tbaa 
to make a little sacrifice to the public welfttref'* 
If the petitioners against the property tax had asked 
themselves these questions, they had not fallen into 
a measure which was calculated to benefit the rich, 
and perpetuate the burthens of the intermediate 
classes of the community. 

I I * 

As a convincing proof of this, the. following offi- 
cial declarations are evidence : 

Extract from the Speech of the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer. 

• (01(J Times, ^thMancl), 1316.) 

"By the abstract of the popu ti retur it 
appeared that 1,151,000 fami e 

trade and in handicraft oc( is. ( 

266,000 had made retur und the 
act; and consequently, three out of oft 

families so employed had not only never but 

had never been called upon to pay. < t 
266,000 no less than onp hundred and nine t 
families were exempted^ having teturned^ t 
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Incomes were less than 501. per annum ; and the 
number which really contributed to the tax was 
therefore reduced to 157,000, or for the sake of 
round numbers to 160,000. Of these families 
IS 1,000 liad made returns of incomes to a less 
amount than 150/., and were consequently entitled 
10 an abatement ; and only 41,000 had paid for in- 
comes above 150/. — 32,000 returned a less sum 
than 1000/. per annum, and 3692 above that 
sum.*' 

Extract from the Speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 
(Old Times, 8th March, 18l6.) 
" Having now given a statement of the number 
of the poorer classes of tradesmen who were ex- 
empted, he would now state a similar return which 
had been made with regard to the farming interest. 
The total amount of the families assessed under the 
tenant's tax was 589,000. Of these families 324,500 
paid under the reduced scale, having an income of 
less than 150/. The persons paying at the rate of 
200/. a year, being the full rate, were 42,000 only." 

After these statements we would ask, how many 
of the 109,000 poorer families pay assessed taxes? 
and of the agricultural class, how many of the 
432,500 pay now a greater sum in assessed taxes 
than they would by a reduced property tax? 

Why, the petitions against the income tax were 
signed by twice the number of persons more than had 
ever paid it! 
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Had the property tax been continued, a surplul 
taf ways and means would almost immediately hare 
existed; and instead of relinquishing the property 
tax, and relaining others more ohnoxious, and par- 
tially hurthensome ; and also of being under the 
necessity of creating additional taxes; ministers . 
would have been enabled to give up the war malt 
tax, the agricultural horse tax ; some parts of 
the excise, or possibly the assessed taxes ; and be- 
sides, the sinking fund would have been retained in 
operation. Had the property tax been continued^ 
those persons who got rich during the war would at 
this moment be contribuimg from their surplus 
wealth to the exigencies of the state ; but by good 
management they have slipped their necks from the 
collar, and left those of the farmer, the tradesman, 
and mechanic to be squeezed tighter. In our hum- 
ble opinion, Sire, that such a measure was not car- 
ried, is a proof of want of vigour in the (inaneial '' 
department of the executive. It is not even now 
too late ; and the wisest and the best measure for 
the agriculturist, the maoufacturefj and the tradesman 
to adopt, would he to petition for the restoration of a 
modified property tax, in lieu of the assessed taxes, 
or others partially applicable ; and thus bring the 
futnlholder to contribute his share towards the bur- 
then of the state. This measurei Sire, would put an 
end to all those visionary projects for lowering the 
interest of the national securities, or appropriating 
part of the capital of the country to the annihilation 
of a portion of the national debt. 

We are well aware, that the administration is too 

greatly in the power of the tnonied interest, an^ that 

D. ■ . t . ' 
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the least violation of the faith pledged to them by 
governmeot, woutd render loans at any future period 
uncertain^ difficult, and precarious. But, Sire, thfe 
thraldom will be increased by delay ; and now is thie 
time to originate such a measure/ when it might po^* 
sibly be supported by the agricultural and internal 
commercial interests. The measure is a vigorous 
one^ but is necessary, and better done now than at 
the approach of a war. 

We are well aware that in the cant language* of 
the day, a flourishing exchequer would be thought 
too great a temptation to the extravagance of tpinis- 
ters^ and increase the influence of the Crown. Bu^ 
Sire, late events have shewn us that those bugbearil 
do not carry ni them half the danger, or half 'tUtf 
reality which they did in former times. - • '■ 

A 'flourishiag exchequer at this moment wotild 
tend more to the preservation and duration of peMe^ 
thiah any other national demonstration. It is ebly 
in our debt that we are eonsidered vulnerablife l^ 
foreign nations ; and the diminution of the cr^it'of 
Great Britain^ or any serious derangement of^'Jtei? 
finacnces, would be the sigAfal for attack. Any Hiit^ 
plus, therefore, which might arise by a neiw sVstett^' 
of taxation, would arise fram the payments of' CbbJi^ 
who now pay nothing, add by ^lihose non-payttiiUfiti^ 
a greater weight' is throt^hi iipon particular' inteMMlL- 
Any surplus which might thus ar^se, would ^W 
strictly confined by'the House of Common^, eithiff 
to the sinking fund, or in an adequate abandohtn^nt 
of smaller branches of the revenue ; and theittiat 
jealousy of new charges' br expenditure should hd as 
strictly exhibited as ft is now. 
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But, Sire, we would in the amoHtit of this pro- 
'pei'ty tax, also include the provision for the poor 
rates, wliich, as at present provided for, goaw tlie 
veryvitals of the land. Vain, Sire, is the attempt, 
session after session, to prop up a system radically 
bad — by select vestry bills, and new vagrancy acts. 
The very execution of the acts relating to the poor, 
costs annually (as we understand) about 60,000/. 
Now, Sire, let us suppose every act of parliament 

' regulating the poor (one only excepted) repealed ; it 
will create a freedom from all that confusion with 
%chich half-witted lawyers and system-mongers sur- 
round it. The act upon which we propose to build 
the system, is the 43 Eliz. cap. 2. passed in the year 

■ I60I. The preamble of that act contains the whole 
essence of regulation as to the poor. It provides 
isork for the unemployed, competent payment to the 
lame, impotent, old, blind, and such other among 
themj being poor, and not able to work ; and also 
.the means of apprenticing c^iWAmn \x> v/ovk. 

Work, Sire, when the party is not incapable, is 
the basis of the act of Elizabeth; and by whom are 
the funds to be provided, and upon whom levied ? 
^ Weekly, or otherwise by taxation of every inha- 
bitant, parson, vic^r, and other ; aod of every occu- 
■pier of lands, houses, tithes impropriate, propriatious 
of tithes, coal mines, or saleable underwoods in the 
said parish, &c." 

There being at the time of, the passing of this act 
no such a hydra as a national debt, and the above 
description of liable payers comprehending all tbe 
existing descriptions of property extant ; we do Qot 
think it would be too bold & suppositioa to throw 
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out, '^ that Imd there been a national debt in th^ 
days of Elizabeth, it would have been comprehended* 
as a fund applicable, aulon^ other properties, to the 
relief of the poor:'* And it is, upon this argumenti 
We submit, that the poor-rates may be, with justicei 
raised upon a general property- tax, including the 
funds. 

Your Majesty will, at onte, perceive the operation 
of our arguments, by a statement of very little intri- 
cacy. 

Amount of assessed taxes, ending 5th i 6 309 680 IS Si 
January,* 1821 ••••.•••• ..-.C - » » 

Annual poor-rates (about) .••••••• 6,000,000 

• « - 

Jei2,309,680 IS ^ . 

We suggest to abolish the assessed taxes, and thef 
present mode of raising the poor-rates, which ope- 
rate too exclusively upon agriculturct and replace 
Ihetn with a ten per cent, property tax. 

The income of the kingdom (arising from real pro- 
perty) is <l3stimated at two hundred millions^ but sup* 
pose it taken only at one hundred and fifty million^ 
the produce will be fifteen millions ; or a surplus of 
nearly twd niillions and a half, of ways pind means; 
\vhich^ added to the surplus of the ways and means 
already existing, (which will not be affected by- this 
change to a vigorous system of finance ;) create an 
efficient sinking fund of four millions ; and the new 
system will operate to the relief of thousands and tens 
of thousands of little farmers, artificers, and shpp* 
keepers, now. paying away their earnings in poof* 
rate assessments^ and assessed taxes. 
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The machinery by which the poor-rates ai-e to he 
raised, and distributed, is not intricate; but we 
, bave not space now to enter fully into its discovery, 
or applicability; we, the few individuals who now 
respectfully approach you by letter, on t!,e part and 
on behalf al the people, beg leave to invite the 
attention of public characters to such a proposition; 
and profess ourselves ready to lend any and every 
aid in our humble power to promote a better arrange- 
ment of the poor rates, and administration of the 
poor laws. 

But, Sire, before we quit the subject of vigorous 
Jinance, we cannot but draw your attention to the 
transfer which has taken place in the property of the 
conntry, occasioned by a long continuance of war, 
and the great increase of tlie public debt. That debt ■ 
some propose to annihilate in part, or degree, as the 
means of avoiding national bankruptcy. To us the 
accumulation of the national debt Suggests this pro- 
position — " To render part of it permanent and un- 
redeemable, by converting the value of the tythes of 
the kingdom, by instalment purchases, into perpe- 
tual and unfluctuating stock," and this not by any , 
compulsory measure, but by agreement between the 
parlies, in which they may avail themselves of the 
facilities of an act of parliament. / But as this mea- 
sure may at flrst alarm the Church, of which we are 
i^lous though unimportant members, we beg td state 
to your Majesty, as bead olthat Church, that eveothe 
future discussiQH of such a measure, must proceed 
upon certiiin clear and unequivocal princiffles. ' 

]. A fair and bon&Jide Valuation of the 'ty the. 

fi. A solemn national guarantee to the Church, pf 
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jibe iuviolalbility of their, prppierty, inyest^jl in IjiflU'Of 
tythes. , f y: 

3. A provision for the fluctualipn of tb(:ir incooifi^ 
rising and falling by thp valne of corn in which tb« 
tythe is to be estimated ; so that the Church shaU 
preserve an income, at all t|me$| referential ,tQ t^ 
value pf landed property. 

4. That the act of parliament §ba,|l be an avaitr 
able, and not ^ compulsory act. 

By these two measures, " the supply of the poor- 
rates from the general property of the kingdom/' 
and '^ the purchase into stocky of the tythes df the 
kingdom by the lapd-pwners ;''' agriculture would ret 
yiv^, and yet <corn be cheap ; at present, with le^ 
means, agriculture supplies three parts of the taxa? 
tion pf the kingdom, heing a third more than equite« 
bly bielpngs to it. , 

, The financial $tate of the cpuntry ppints out an- 
other principle, namely, " That the funds, possess- 
ing in themselves aq instant capability of transfer^ bj 
which any ifund owner may, at his pleasure, d^^olva 
his contract with the government, which bornows pa 
behalf of the nation, the time nnaw co;^^ when sjiq)^ 
funds may be considered^ to all intents apd purpp^^ 
as available and pernianent prpperty, and lipt of 
that kind temporarily leajl;,^ s^nd which noay be wanted 
for other purposes. Transfer is equal to rep^yjxK^tt 
The funds, gene/^lly^ is ^hat portion of the wealtbt 
pf the n^tio^. Ayhich ca^ b^j^pared froni its^aotJvQ 
commercial^apiMl;. cpnsequeqtly the due payment 
of the intqrest is pf more essential mon^ent, than any 
redemption of its . principal sum," Indeed the set- 
ting loose, by redemption (w^re it possible) of the 



capital debt of the nation, would raise the price of 
jand to double its value, and consequently enhance 
«very article of subsistence in adequate proportion. 
, Thus much for the finance of the country, in 
the due appreciation of which no measure is so 
likely to instruct the humbler classes of us your Ma- 
jesty's subjects, as the various saving-banks which 
are now so beneficially established throughout your 
kingdom of England. A general report of whose 
collective proceedings, annually laid before pariia- 
fneiit, would atford a most important clue to the 
state of industrious labour ; and the happiness of the 
individuals belonging to it. 

We should exhaust your royal patience, were we 
to enter upon every subject open to discussion, which 
the various interests and feelings of the community 
- present continually in restless change; as fully as 
we have, this topic of vigorous finance. We need 
only enumerate some. 

Whether secondary punishments will prevent 
crime more effectually than the fear of death ; whe- 
ther prisons may or may not be robhed of their 
terrors by the introduction of too philanthropic a feel- 
ing; or, as Sir William Curtis tritely observes, whe- 
ther they are to be furnished with sofas and Turkey 
carpets : whether the perfection of the Bank Note 
will not turn the attention of foreigners to the forging 
of notes of a larger amount ; whether a paper of one 
peculiar colour, which shall not be allowed to be 
made, stained, or colored, by any paper mak^H in 
England, except those fabricating }t for'the Sank 6f 
England, or be imported, would not prfesfent' as 
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^mplete a obeok to forgery, us expensive macbiftery 
can supply; whether education will or will not.iiii» 
prove the morals of the lower classes of the conv 
^lunityj whilst blasphemous and seditious cheapo 
publications remain sb greatly in circulation : wfae^ 
ther the Bible should or should not be circulated 
^ith notes : whether the Society for PromotingjChris- 
tian Knowledge, or the Bible Society^ be the best of 
two religious institutions : whether civil and religious 
liberty be a good substitute for defined doctrines^ 
and obedience to government, or vague and unsatis- 
factory terms : whether public institutions donot^iii 
many instances^ destroy private benevolence ; or wher 
ther we are more charitable one to another privately 
^Vkd individually^ because the nation is publicly so: 
whether our laws are, or are not becoming obscure by 
their multiplicity : whether many private bills do or 
do not enforce ^taxation much more oppressive, ttian 
the taxation of the State : whether the daily publica- 
tion qf the debates of both houses of parliament has 
or has not of late years exhibited all the arcana of gor 
vernment ; shewing us all how we are governed ; efr 
fecting a personal reform among its members ; and 
establishing acl^eck against corrupt measures, through 
the immediate influence of public opinion; whe« 
ther we aro improved in oqr generation in wisdom and 
Jiappiqess ; or, as the French say, have a shadow only 
of morality^i and a shadow of liberty ; whether Engr 
land will recover from the pressure of an enormous 
debt, or sink gradually into national bankruptcy: 
whether gold or silver, or both should be the standr 
fifd of relative; value : whether trade shou]d he uut 
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customed, or manufactures unbountied : whether 
trading monopolies should or should not exist, — are 
-some of the many important topics which continually 
call forth the faculties and the labours of the great- 
est and best men among us ; and, Sire, although we 
are continually boasting of the duration and Misdooa 
of our institutions, it would seem as if, at the same 
time, all our efforts were directed to trifle with or 
destroy them. Our ancestors if/rf great things; we 
talk greatly about little matters ; yet, notwithstand- 
, ing all this talking and writing, we have not asyet 
essentially undermined those great fundamental 
truths upon which our Constitution in Church and 
Slate is seated ; and, indeed, it is only among a free 
and intelligent people that such vital collisions of 
varying opinion could exist, without producing dis- 
organization or treason. 

But, Sire, in a former part of our Letter we frank- ' 
ly stated that a schism did exist in your Cabinet, 
which may eventually endanger the kingdom and 
work the downfall of the present constitution. Your 
Majesty will instantly recognize that our allusion is 
to Catholic Emancipation, or as we should say, "the 
underminingofProtestantascendancy." Butin«alling 
it a schism in the Cabioet, we are far fix>m condemQ- 
ing the consideration pf this most important quesUon, 
as carried on without combination in the miDistry,.a8 
improper: on the contrary, as you are, Sire, King 
as well of your Catholic as Frptestaot subjects, so 
your Council ought to comprehend those who .afe 
versed in the interests and policy of both^persua- 
fiiona. Our -regret is, that there is occasion for 
^hism. 
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Tboile who now take u{^on themselves to i^ply to 
.your Majesty's I.4etter, ar6 decided members oif the 
Established Church; they cannot therefore but: re- 
joice that t)ie late attempt failed. Introduced: as 
was the discussion under Tom Paine'^ doctrine of the 
rights of man in a state of nature, unconnected with 
the performance of duties, or undistinguished by 
gradations of qualification ; yet it was subsequently 
argi^ed with great acumen, - and a calmness of t^ni*- 
per which did^ honour to both parties in the debate* 
We rejoice also, that the Heir Apparent to the 
throne, that the constitutional ruler of your Majesty's 
conscience, (the Lord High Chancellor) and tibat 
your Majesty's Primis Minister all united to oppose 
the demands of the Catholics. We argue from it 
(perhaps wrongfiiHy and presumptuously) that your 
Majesty had also decided to abide by the pure fmtk 
of j/our royal forefathers. , / 

But, should the question even present itself to 
your Majesty, in the shape of a, hill to he sancttocied 
by your royal signature, we see iio alternative, (Ob 
your- rejection, but civil M^ar. To this alternative 
your protectant subjects. surely never ban, and never 
will expose you. On this point w^e! should tremble 
for our country, could we for a^ipbment entertain 
the idea, that from no great djspairity of age, and in 
the course of nature, the Cjrown of England should 
ever descend upon thebeM of the Duke of Sussex;. 

But Sircj ^^•e regret: that the uniop of protestant 
and catholic cannot take place. To the latter, w^ of 
the former faith, bear no malice, no uncharitableness, 
no unchristian feeling. We ground our objectida 
to the union, first, upon fear for our own safety^ rind 



■ secondly upon tiie want of proof on tlte p»rt of the 
{Catholic, that his iaith, or his doctriucs are so 
^hanged or so altered, as safely to amalgamate with 
the tolerating spirit of the Church of England. In the 
discussion of this measure in both Houses of Par- 
liament, much stress was laid upon the liberalism 
and enlarged vieus of the Catholics, and their 
participation in the enlightened spirit of thp age. 
Pyt not one proof, not one witness, not one avowal 

■ by petition of such fact; not one acknowledgement 
fif a change of faith, or of feeling toward a differing 
establishment was exhibited, but on the contrary, 
as the following paper will testify *, as well as the 

, resolutions of many of tbeRoman Catholic Clergy 
in Ireland f- 

It should also, Sire, be remembered that this 
r]ucstio|i was one, in whicii silence oii^ht not to im- 
ply consent ; the tables Sire, of both Houses of Par- 
liament might to have groaned under ihe weight of 
petitimis, discUiiining on the pari of your Catholic 
subjects, all those obnoxmis tenefs which create the 
barrier between them and Heretics. Had llil^ been 
done, sopie basis for believing that the Catholic 
temper was changed, would have existed;]:. 

]^ * Tbeologica! Judgment of the Catholic DivJnea, (i,) 

t Against this Tlieological Judgment, it has been argued 
(hat Dr. Milncr is a zealot. If so, it nKiy turn out, that Dr. 
-Milner adheres to his religion strictly, wliitst thi! Catholics as a 
body, are gliding into protestantism. 

. ^ A iiioceintau(e exSminstioQ of ijch petitions as w'er6'{ire* 
. tented, might tend to discover,, that .these prat««t«nt>'wlio 
petitioned in favour'of their Catholic brethren, were politically 
adverse to your government; and hope^ by such junction to 
gain Etrtagth to such oppositioq. ' ' 
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It was also an occasion^ in which, in our hopibte 
opinion, previous to any parliamentary discussion^ a 
convocation ^f the two Churchies ought to have been 

' held, to have attempered if possible their differences; 
and to have agreed upon some suitable oath ; for we 
cannot but consider an oath, a religious, rather than a 
political act. Upon such a proposition^ what would 

^ have been expected from th6 Roman Catholic 
Clergy ? Does your Majesty think they would have 
obeyed any mandate from you to attend such con- 
vocation, without leave from their Pope ? and if not 
without such leave, is there not then a power exist- 
ing, paramount to your .own, and that too within^ 
your own dominions? We shall be told> that this is 
spiritual power— rso much the worse ; — which is of 
greatest influence in the regulation of Kingdoms? 
spiritual or temporal power. We say that even in 
our own tolerant Church, spiritual power by which we 
mean the influence of Religion^ is greater than any 
mandate issued in opposition to it, by any temporal 
anthorityexercised by your Majesty. We acknowledge 
you Sire, as Head of our Protestant Church, but could 
we for one moment dwell upon a case, in which your , 
Majesty should attempt the destruction of that 
Church; we should fly to her protection in defiance 
of your temporal authority. But your Majesty 
reigns over us by the happy and felicitous union of 
spiritual and temporal power, which forms the rock 
on which your throne is embedded. This union of 
Church and State, is the pith, the heart-core of the 
Constitution. 

Much has been said, or presumed upon the change 
of feeling in the Catholic tpwards their Protestant 
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fcllow-subjectSi When and how is this proved? 
We do not find it in the document Jtlready subjoin- 
ed j we do not find it in the notes of the Douay 
Bible, circulated throughout Ireland, by episcopal 
sanction. In the notes of that Bible, your Majesty 
is by inference denounced as a heretic, and of course 
subject to anathema ; and the same horrid curse is 
poured out, as violently, and as fanatically against 
all your Protestant subjects, as it ever was under the 
bigoted Mary (m). 

, But, Sire, from the very circulation of this Bible 
with notes, the alarm of the Catholic Clergy is evi- 
dent. The Bible was published in 1816, and three 
years after, a further evidence of the alarm of theSee 
of Rome for the conversion of its flock was afforded, 
fay a rescript from the seat o( hia Holiness the Pope, 
of which we subjoin an extract (n). 

These, Sire, the protest and explanation of Dr. 
Milner, the Notes of the Douay Bible, and this re* 
script from papal Rome, are stubborn facts, and 
oppose themselves to all the assertions so loudly and 
claraourously made, that the Catholic Religion is 
become one of a milky liberalism. Upon the good 
conduct of the Catholics, as subjects, we have only 
- a few remarks to present. The Catholics of Eng- 
land are very few in proportion to the population, 
are estimable members of society, possess the unmo- 
lested exercise of their religion, are secured in tbeir 
property, and can at any time lay their grievances 
before Parliament. - Does that Government which 
thus protects them, and that Church which thus 
tolerates, tbeiu^.^Cserv&otlierwiBe ■. ftma them thm b 
fratefvl/rptumof tQnip(Hral-ob«idience? Daesthat' 
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Governmeht or that Church, do more than circum* 
scribe them from originating the laws, of which when 
passeil they enjoy tlie protection equally as much 
as your Protestant subjects ? That Govemmentiattd 
that Church speak not to them legally and spirt 
tually in stronger language than this: *^ We. are 
ready to receive you into close and intimate conDec* 
tiou^ upon terms prescribed ^ by the laws; whilst 
those laws are unrepealed, and you. bonscieniiouslj^ 
adhere to your self-willed separation, we $ebufe to 
ybli the fbll exercise of your religion, the protection 
of your persons,. G(nd the enjoyment of your pno* 
perty. The tests by which the Government id 
Ghurcii and State: is identified and preserved, ar0 
not to 3rou lnws of exclusion, so much as they pr^ 
pose to yoia terms of admission. We are ready'4o 
receive you, but do not punish your contumacy/* if^ 
'To. the Irish Catliolics the same conciliatory lan- 
guage is beld^ accompanied by a nearer ste^ towarife 
political power. V There, as your Majesty kn0W«j 
Catholics are admitted to the functions of the magia^ 
tracy/ and freeholders: and copyholders ai^e^ all is^ 
lowed to vote at elections. This variation or dU^ ^ 
ference in, the rights of the Catholics of ydap-two 
kingdoms, is foiihded oh this different ratios tyfpitf)^ 
lotion ; and the approach to the political pd^ is^W 
close as Protestant, generosity can wisely admit/ '^^^ 
. It mtist be evident tO' : all, that ProtestairtiMti 
in^yonr kingdom of England',' has become propditd^ 
rating, by cmver4i6n^frdmCktkolicimi^x^^^^\b\j'\A 
Tevmn\x\^ Catholici ihight-be admitted as a^ iMtd^i 
lated .body witbKithe Patliamont; for^«liey %'Mitd 
have nc» biore weights in either Hou^e^' thainf-l^blS 



ttey derive froca the pqgsesskm i^'piii>DfeHy"Blvea<dy!i 
BiitylsiDce the UoioR with Ir^i^d, tli^Jei^liufive 

admission is impossible, because it would be unjust. 
Ireland has not yet jxissessed those religious listils, 
(we speak as Protestants,) which have shone so re- 
splendcntly on your kingdoms of England and Scot- 
land. The Union has, however, produced a greater 
interchange of society, a greater community of in- 
terests. We have already shewn that a fear erf 
conversion, arising from the circulation of the Eng- 
iish Bible, and from a system of education, is dis- 

' played by the acts of the propaganda at Rome. If, 
therefore, these causes which create this fear, con- 
tibue in activity, why may we. not hope that the 
^eds, which have in England produced the Protes- 
tent flower, may not hereafter bring forth a sister 
blossom in Ireland ? That therefore, which is now 
demanded as an inherent right of nature, (Tom 
Paine's doctrine !) will hereafter become a legal rigiit, 
by the voluntary renouncement of those doctrines 
or dogmas, which alone create the impediment to its 
possession. 

If the state of Catholic Europe is taken into con- 
sideration, and also the active exertions of Protes- 
tant missionaries, as also the translation of the Bible 
into all known languages, we may infer that Catho- 
licism has to struggle with an active opponent, an 
opponent which already supplies the place, in nume- 
rous instances, of its missions. As your kingdoms 
of England and Scotland have surrendered their 
bigotry to the truths of the Bible, what unfair' or . 

■ improbable inference do we draw from these pre- 
aises, when we predict that the time may come whea 
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tf^land will follow the example? The grounds oit 
Dvhich Catholic emancipation (as it is falsely called,): 
is, now demanded^ are political; we wish them to 
rest upon less objectionable motives; nor do w6 
wish to see it wrested from your Majesty upon the ^ 
plea of Irish loyalty. Such language would implyi; 
that the Irish would have deserted their King inthcr 
late war> but that they fought under ' his victorious' 
bftnhers, looking forward to Catholic emancipation 
as a boon and as a reward* Such an argument de*. 
grades the disinterested loyalty of your Irish sub- 
jects, and has been used by most injudicious adv0«- 
cates. ' .; r 

Sire, the. Irish in your army never dreamt of Ca* 
tholic lemancipation^ they never knew its meaning of' 
Its import; they knew only one duty, which was t;9» 
beat your enemies whenever or wherever they wer^ 
marched against them. . \ 

Happy will the day be, when Catholicism. and 
Protestantism may meet in the same judicial cbaqiri 
ber ; but till such union can be undeniably proyeji 
to be a band of strength, and not the rope of sati4$ 
your Majesty will observe the. oatb, which you kr6 
about to take before God and in the sight of all 
your people ;-— your coronation oath (o). We sbould- 
be inclined to think that whenever a King of Epg^ 
land places the Catholic Church by the side of tbt- 
Protestant, that should such King at the time hami^ 
been crowned, the act would require a repetition^of 
the <:ercmcmy : so truly do we think Protestant ^a»* 
cendanqy to be the true, intent and meaning aad^ 
object of that oath* . ...: 

The argun^ntSy Bs to the favourable chaqga oi( 

6 
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the Catholics as a bod v« tnust bkv€f been derived 
from specimens^ of the higher aad middHng classes 
ofthat community ; for, alas ! ^an we look for it 
among the f6ur millions of the labouring Irish ? and 
indeed have.not increased disorders^of the mosft hor- 
rid and barbarous descriptfon broken out at the 
very heel of the rejection, of the late bill? such dis- 
orders requiring several districts to be proclaimed 
as in a state of. extraordinary disturbance, demand^ 
ing ultra-legal measures of restraint? 

We therefore, your Majesty's Protestant subjects, 
look forward to the time wher^ by the dispersion of 
the Bible, and the increased progress of a faith 
grounded upon the actual examination of its truths, 
the Catholics shall render .themselves eligible td , 
every office of the state without distinction^ since 
by doing so they will cease to be CatboIIcs* In the 
meaii time we shall continue to live in harmony and 
peace, opposing them only in defence of those tests 
which identify the Constitution, and without whiph 
the Constitution loses its distinctive character. 

We here submit to your Royal consideration^ one 
final question — ^Mf Catholicism is now exposed to 
the active efforts of conversion founded on a know- 
ledge of the Bible, ought such efforts to be coun- 
teracted by giving' to it in its decline additional 
encouragement? ought it not to be allowed to come 
gradually and willingly within the pale of Protes- 
tantism ?" * » 

We now approach towards the close of our reply, 
a reply in which we cannot expect to carry the opi- 
nions of ail our fellow subjects ; but of this we may 
hope, that it will be the adopted language of « vast 

E 
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ind ovenvbelming majority of -^our people. ^ From 
the facts and the arguments we have adduced, it 
will be seen that in offering to your Majesty the 
homage of our willing and our affectionate allegi* 
ance, we have good and substantial and indisputable 
grounds for so doing. The act of our homage 
arises from the conviction of our understandings; 
not from mean flattery. 

Our's is no paper constitution of ipodern fabric ; . 
it was given to us by a King, preserved from pol- 
lutiop by the nobility ; defended by the lives of our 
forefathers ; cemented and perfected by ihe wisdom 
arid experience of greats good, and eminent men^ with 
whom it has pleased Providence from time to tiine 
to bless your envied and enviable nation. A o&br 
fititiition, so admirably constructed, so broad aojol 
deep in its base, and so comprehensive in its-appU- 
cability, that the dangers which have surrounded i|| 
have served to prove its adamantine foundaticH^ 
length of years has tended to embellish with suitable 
improvements. Even those who seem to oppose it, of 
seek its destruction, are forced to affect a love and 
a veneration for it, as a mask to their secret intend 
tions. . 

If among ourselves, a variety of opinions are 
afloat, they serve more as the amusements Of the! un- 
derstand.ing, tlian as proofs of political decay. The 
inquisitive spirit of the people pries into every thing; 
but that is doubly strong and doubly valuable^ which 
survives the test of innovation, or the satiety of 
caprice* ^ - .. . 

To the superiority of thie House of Peers .during 
tl\e late reign, and at thvs moment, beyond any-pe- 
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riod of focDOCr history, all your subjects implicitly , 
bow J its superiority consists in close attention to pub- 

' lie business, in increased political knowledge, in 
great personal attainments, in practical experience, 
in superior power of debate, in legal acuooen, and ia 
independence of the lower House. 
- To the corruption against the House of Com- 
mons, fve may oppose that of nK»'e ancient parlia- 
hients. Weask those of our fellow subjects to 
point out. to us any which have been less contami- 

- nated with undue or selfish inHuence. Failing to do 
tills, or to establish the proof of sucti gross/cor^p- 
tion, we have a riglit to say, that reform has already 
taken place. Nor must tiie contest for office be 
mistaken for the efforts of patriotism. In these lat- 
ter years, with every word uttered in parliament, 
and the conduct of every individual member open to 
severe scrutiny, so few have been the causes of per- 
sonal exception, that we have a right to say of the 
ntenabers of the House' of Commons, individually^ 
no matter of what party' or bias, that they are all 
inen of unimpeached character. The -questioA-of 
reform then narrows itself into two issues — Wlych 
is best? to have various modes of returning repre- 
sentatives to parliament, so that men of ability, of 
peculiar attainment} and practical knowledge, can 
be certainly admiitedf or that the mode shall be 
- similar in all cases ; and so multitudinous in its 
practice, as to render the return c^ each member a 

. tnatter of faction, fickleness, or chance? Which 
promises the best result to the national honour and 
prospeFity, (he progress of public business, and the 
, perpetuity of the Constitution, exposed as the House 

E 2 



of Commons is to daily public examination during 
its sessions? We cannot see how a member may re- 
tain his seat in the face ol" any known violation of 
the lawsof his country, or of personal honour. Has 
not therefore the publicity now given to parliamentary 
proceedings effected imperceptibly a reform, of wiiich 
most of us have been unconscious? Weltiinkit has^- 
nor according to tliegeniusof the Constitution, or the 
practice of it, is there one of us, however humble iii 
society, but who may approach either House of 
Parliament, with a suitable and respectful petition. 
Every one, whether a voter at an election or not, is 
, therefore virtually rejiresented, since his petitiua 
becomes matter of consideration. This will be 
granted by all but those who consider, concession to 
Uie prayer of any petition, however interested, or 
however obnoxious, the touchstone pf representa- 
tion. 

Upon a review of the several circumstance?, admis- 
sions, matters, and facts, which we have thus 
frankly laid before your Majesty, for and on b^haU 
of the vast majority of your people, the ibllowing 
may be the summary. 

That the reign of your late revered Father and 
King was a. constant alternation of war, and of agi- 
tated peace ; in the midst of which, notwithstanding, 
no kingdom ever made suclj rapid strides in virtue, 
in arts, and in arins. And more particularly in the 
latter part of it, during which, Sire, you, as Regent, 
directed the authority of your most excellent and 
blessed parent. 

That the close of the hile war, was marked by 
» most extraordimny circumstance, viz. "Tlial after 
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the creiation of an immense national debt ; and after 
twenty-four year* of afmost uninterrupted contest;" 
such was the wealth of the nation^ and its means of 
resource, that " one British mercantile House con- 
tracted to guarantee and pay to the belligerents^ oh 
behalf of the conquered, the price of the peace." 

That the charges of corruption, arid violations of 
our envied Constitution, are not substantiated by 
the conduct, the suspicion, or the conviction of our 
official public characters. 

That at ho period of our history was the moral 
character of your kingdom ever so pure as at tbe 
present moment 

That at no period of her greatness did the honour 
of your Kingdom stand in higher estimation, agiong 
her cotemporaries and rivals, than at the present 
moment. 

That at no period of her political animosities was 
the party opposed to the government, ever left so 
c'otnpletely without argument or ground of accusa- 
tion. 

Thai at no period of her domestic agitations have 
so many vital and important discussions been enter- 
tained with such calmness arid dispassionate en- 
quiry. 

That never was the soundness of the constitution, 
the pure administration of justice, and the attach- 
ment of your subjects ever more conspicuous than 
at the present moment, which so shortly precedes 
the national ceremony of your coronation. For, has 
not the constitution rebounded from an attempt made 
upon its existence? Do not the prisotis at this mo- 
ment contain the convicted of both political opinions? 
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and has ever King Jbeeh more affectionately wel- 
comed into public then haabeen your Majesty ? 

For these reasons, SirCj we now, unsolicited and 
unadvised, and on behalf of several of our fellow 
subjects, venture to su^st to your good heart, the 
remission of all potitjcal sentences, as an act of grace 
to your Coronation. Your enemies are prostrate, 
your friends are roused, vigilant, powerful, and true. 
The. late trtfasopabie attempts have shewn us the 
danger of supineii^s, and have united us as one man. 

And now, Sire, we take our leave, and to the 
altar, which you are about to approach in the face 
of us your people, do our hearts accompany you. 
Never was a crown placed uppn England's king so 
full of maturity of glory:— ^but there is a crown of 
far^reater glory-— May your earthly onf\ be but the 
type of a mpre heavenly diadem ! And may God 
Almighty, guidcj protect, and preserve oiir King! for 
the welfare and happiness a<f 

HIS PEOPliE. 



Explanatory Extracts from " The Letter,*' 
and other Notes. 



APOLOGV. 

Should the readers of the preceding Letter, 
have entertained doubts of its authenticity, the Author 

' and Publisher beg leave to satisfy those doubts, by 
stating, " That it is one of those literary fictions, 
which can only be justified by a good cause." In- 
deed' they feel so high a degree of veneration for the ' 
sacred nanie of " The King," which (speaking con-' 
stitutionally), " Never dies;" and so anxious a de- 
sire, that nothing directly or indirectly should appear 
to trifle with its use ; that previous to their deter- 
mination to publish, they submitted the following 

^ Question to the opinion of a most eminent Counsel ; 
which question at Once proclaimed the authors' mo- 
tive, and the answer subjoined, contains (we trust) 
our justification. 

THE QUESTION SUBMITrED. . 

Suppose A.* writes a letter entitled " A Letter 
from the King," and having written and published 
such letter, states, in a Postscript annexed, that 
such title was adopted to excite curiosity, aini ex- 
tend its political utility ; and that such Letter was 
neither directly or indirectly written by the King ; 
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will such acknojvledgment tak« the assumption of 
the King's name, out of any and every statute of 
premunire ? 

OPINION. 

. -I am clearly of opinion, that such acknowledg* 
ment as. is proposed, wilt take the Letter out of the 
Statutes' of /TerKum're. Theterm and the qffisnce 
premunire, are now merely sounds ; but I decidedly 
think, that the Letter proposed, written in the tone 
and spirit which is suggested, uill not render the 
writer responsible to any penalty wluitevcr. 
Temple, December ^th, 18gO. 

Thus far as' to the legality of the act; but should 
our most gracious Sovereign, chance to see a Publi- 
cation thus imputed to him ; we beg leave uiost re- 
spectfully to deprecate any sentiment of personal 
{lissatisfaclion, wliich he may feet at our bold as- 
sumption ; assuring The King, lliat lie does not pos- 
sess among his people,' a more disiulerestedly loyal 
subject, than the Author of this Letter. 



A Bill of Pains and Penalties was brought In by 
the Earlof Liverpool, after long and elaborate ar- 
guuienta upon the propriety and applicability of the 
proceeding, had taken place in the House of Peers. 
The case presented an anomaly, for no statute ex- 
isted, applicable to a charge of adultery committed 
by a Queen of Eiifjland, abroad andwith a foreigner. 
This nice distinction took the offence from within 
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the pale of high treason, fpr inJEtsmuch as the prin* 
cipal was nof ainenaUe to the laws of the bouotry, 
consequentty, the particeps crimimV could - not be 
judicially recognized by the statutes of treason. 
Every preliminary of this great measure was dis- 
cussed to the very letter, with a degree of eloquence 
and profound learning which reflected unfading lustre 
upon the House of Peers, and on the individual 
noblemen, who led both sides of the debates. The 
question appeared new, and every aspect 6t its 
bearing was most minutely and rigidly examined ; 
great debate more particularly took , place on the 
question of allowing to the illustrious accused a list 
of witnesses, as in cases of high treason; whem't 
was at length decided to open the case, produce, the 
evidence, and allow the Queen an interval, (such as 
her counsel should deem requisite), to prepare her 
defence. Thus her Majesty was not only supplied 
eventually with a list of witnesses; but had the fur- 
ther guide of their sworn testimony. The Attorney- 
General, (Sir R. GifFord) opened the case accord- 
ing to his instructions, and by coitimandx of the 
House, with little preliminary remark, and certainly 
without inflation. Her Majesty's cause was less 
upheld by the evidence of the witnesses against her, 
(of whom the popular feeling pronounced a pre-judg- 
ment of perjury) th^n by a deficiency of refutation 
on her okh part. The Queen was most ably, most 
jealously, and most eloquently defended by Messrs. 
Brougham, Denman, Lushhigton, and otherj ; and 
the House bore the license of their harangues with a 
noble equanimity of patience. After hearing both 
the charge and the defence, which occupied forty^five 
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dftys, the House of Loi-ids adjourneld two ^y^hifyei 

it met to debate the principle of the bill.; which djt^ 
cussiob occupied four days. The second reading 
was carried by a majority of !28, the numbers, being 
Jbrit IS3,. ngdiust it 95. During the progress of 
the measure, several protests were entered on tbd • 
Journals of the House, in one of which> the I^on) 
Chancellor and the Prime Minister were, directly Op- 
posed to each other ; a brother of the King absented 
htnwelf wholly from the investigation ; a cousin of 
tlie King voted against the measure in all its stages ; 
both the Ministry and the Opposition were divided 
amongst themselves, and intermingled their votes ; 
the preamble of the bill underwent but little altera- 
tion' in the committee; and in the clause for pro- 
nouncing a divorce as part of tlic pains and penal- 
ties, all the Cabinet Ministers, (nine) voted against 
it. The divojce clause was, however, carried by a 
majority of 67, there being contents 129, non-con- 
tents 63. Most of the peers »-lio had till this mo- 
ment contended against the principle of the bill in 
all its stages, argued (with much plausible appear- 
ance of reason) that since the Queen was virtually 
pronounced guilty of an adulterous intercourse, by 
the votes of the second reading, divorce becatne the 
natural consequence, as part of the stnlaicc of the 
l/itl; they therefore voted for it. The third reading 
of the bin was carried on the 10th November, by 
the small majority- of nine ; the numbers being for it 
-108, against it 99. 

I^rd Liverpool, (who had brought in the bill, as 
an individual pecr,/and not as a nieiubcr of the ad- 
liiinistralion,) iuiffiediatply nioved, lliat " the bill 
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be read &at day stx nicHi^" allegi^ tfae «m«H- 
tiess of the tnajority, as the motive. 

... (c) . ■ 

Although it is presumed that I become acquaint- 
ed with political occurrences and opinions, solely 
through the channel of ray official advisers, and can 
only consHtUtionally address my people through the 
regular organ of parliament) or of my council ; yet, 
at this momentous crisis, pregnant with evil to our 
common country, and to me so interesting as a man 
and a husband, but above all, as the inheritor of 
my Royal Father's crown ; the form and mode of 
this communication may' stand" shielded and excused, 
in the generally anomalous character of, the- circum- 
stances to which I ahall hereafter advert: nor,, on 
so singular an occasion, do I think it derogatory to 
the dignity of my exalted station, to attempt the dis- 
persion of a mist, in which too many of my subjects 
have wandered, led ,on by a generous delusion. 

(■>) 

I will not accuse, I do not accuse, of disafTectioit 
either to my person or government, all who are 
advocates for the cause of tlie Queen ; for in that 
cause, I perceive plainly a variety of motives in 
activity ; in the combination of those motives, dif- 
fering widely from each other, the immediate dan- 
ger appears to consist : but it is also, from their dis- 
cordance, that future tranquillity may be expected.. 
I am persuaded that, could my subjects be brought 
to consider calmly and dispassionately the probabi- 
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lity of my being ah iojiired and calumntated Vt'itux, ■ 
they would abstain from further insult to the crown 
inherited from George the Third. I am also 
persaaded, that'public opinion, (although- forced 
into extremes by the goadinga of a portion of tbe 
daily press, alike unrestrained by truth, and as de^ 
void of principle, as lost to the common civilities of 
society,) would soon right itself; when a plain and 
simple narrative, such as any man of reasonable- 
mind might comprehend, should supercede the dis- 
torted and tortured facts which have lately pre-occq- 
pied too great a part of tbe iiatiop. 

" But the morning which dawned on the consmn^ 
viafion of this iU-fatednfarriage, witnessed its virtual 
dissolution. 

" Our daughter, the lamented Princess Charlotte, 
the child qf a fond and admiring nation,- was bocn 
precisely at the moment prescribed by nature. 

" Of the cause which led to this immediate se- 
paration« which, howeve^, for a time was most< 
carefully concealed j and concealed, I trust, from 
no nngenerous feeling on my part, it does not belong 
to me to detail the explanation. 

"But who beside ourselves was interested in it? 
Surely the family of the illustrious female in ques- 
tionLDid they complain? Did they remonstrate? 
Did they demand a restitution of conjugal rights 
between us? Did they interfere to conciliate, to pal- 
liate, to explain? Never.'/ By their silence then, 
was I justified in requiring at a proper moment, li 
more openly avowed separation. . 
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nous that they hav9 olxomft a majorkjf in the House ; so that, without 
any other* here is ampic proof that the House will decide in favour pf 
the Bill, and, of course, against me. 

But further, there are teasons for your Ministers having a majority 
in this case, and which reasons do not apply to common cases. Your 
Majesty is tkeplaintijf: to you it belongs to appoint and to elevate 
peers. Many of the present Peers have been raised to that dignity by 
yourself and almost the whole can 6f , at your will and pleasure, 
further elevated. The far greater part of the Peers hold, by them- 
selves and their families, ofiSces, pensions, and other eroolumentSi 
sokly at the will and pleasure of your Majesty, and these, of 
course yimt Majesty con take aaay whmever you pleoMc. There are 
more thanybtrr^^ib of the Peery in this situation, and there are many 
of them who might thus be deprived of the far better part of their in- 
comes. — 

If, contrary to all expectation, there should be found, in some 
Peers, likely to amount to a majority, a disposition to reject the Bill, 
mmeef these Peers mcuf be ordered away to their shipSf re^^ments^ go* 
wenmmUi^ and other duties; and, which is an equally alarming power, 
mess Beers may be created for the purpose^ and give their vote in the 
decision. That your Majesty's Ministers would advise these measurai, 
if found necessary to render their prosecutioD^ successful, tbere can be 
very little doubt ; seeing that they have hitherto stopped at notiiii]^, 

however unjust or odious. 

To regard such a body as a Court of Justice would be to cahui*' 
niate that sacred name ; and for me to suppress an expresiioii of my 
ofmiion on the subject would be taciUy to lend myself to my own 
destrucUon, as well as to an imposition upon the nati^ and the 

world. 

In the House (f Commons I can discover no better grounds of 
security. The power of your Miyesty's Ministers i» the same in both 
Houses; and your Majesty is well acquainted with the^lisct, that n 
mi^rity of this House is composed of persons placed in it by the Peers 

and by your Majesty's Treasury. 

It really gives me paiu to state these things to your Majesty; and, 
if it gives your Mi^esty pain, I beg that it may be observed, and re- 
membered, that the statement has been ibrced from me. I must either 
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"4. The complaiQt of the Princess in iei3, as 
to the restricted intercourae between herself and 
^augbler: 

. " 5. The retirement of the Princess to tiie Con- 
tmeot - 

■ *' The first point, (the reason of our private septU' 
ration) it does, not become me to explain; bcc 
Royal Highness might, if she had so pleased, have 
claimed in the proper Court, the restitution of her 
conjligal rights. Such a proceeding would hdve 
produced an explanation. 

** As to the second J5wn/— We separated iipon 
terms mutually understood, and to which the Prin- 
cess added herself a peremptory condition ; those 
terms ha\¥,byme been inviolably preserved ; as a 
>husband, I enabled my wife to maintain the dignity of 
her rank and station as Princess of Wales ; I visited 
her separation with no pecuniary privations, but) on 
the contrary, paid for her, debts exceeding her means 
of expenditure, to the ajnount of forty-nine thou- 
sand, pounds; the Government of the country, at 
the same time, liquidating'a further sum of thirty- 
one thousand pounds. 

*' As to the. third point — The preceding remark.?, 
in part apply. On the subject of the actual enquiry, 
I may he allowed to say, that the Prince of Wales 
is born «ith certa:in rights previously created, as a 
lirie of duty to he by him fulfilled. The preserva- 
tion of the chastity of his wife, with a view to tlie 
purity of the succession; is one of those duties. 
When, therefore, in consequence of rumours, too 
loud and too deep to remain unheard, I demanded 
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an enquiry, as;part of the duty of my high birth and 
national rank, 1 submitted the case to the respon- 
sible Ministers of the Crann; I acquiesced in the 
sentence passed upon the termination of the enquiry, 
and bowed to the decision which had been. pro- 
nounced by the warm and zealous friend of the 
Princess, \^o was judge upon the occasion. 

" A^ to the fourth point— \ endeavoured, . by 
every means in my power, to prevent our disputes 
fropn taking a political turn, eriibarrassing to the 
Government of the country ; and I most particu- 
larly aimed at preserving, in the mind of the Pria- 
cess Charlotte, a neutrality on the delicate occasion; 
the restriction imposed on the intercourse between 
the Princess and her daughter was connected with 
the system of her education, which, by, law, rested 
with ^the Soyereign. ' When, at a subsequent period, 
in 18 IS, the Princess of Wales addressed to me as 
Regent, a letter alluding to such restrictioD, and also 
to the proceedings of 1806,^ almost grown out of re- 
collection; I 'submitted sucli letter to nobleinen, 
differing in political opinion from those who h|id on 
the former occasion made a. report on the conduct 
of the Princess ; the result of this re-enquiry pro- 
duced no change, no imputation on the former state- 
ments and evidence, and I still continued to consider 
the whole affair as one of domestic inconvenience^ 
inasmuch as the succession to the Throne was pro- 
nounced not to be endatigered. 

** As to the Jifth point— Upon the retirement of 
her Royal Highness to the Continent I continued to 
the Princess her residence in, a royal palace, leaving 
it as a domicile open to her return J and I declare. 



"upon my_honour as a Prince, tKat I never, oii any 
previous occasion, interposed the slightest obstacle 
in the way of her Royal Highness's comfort, tian- 
quillityi and domestic arrangement. The affairs of 
Princes cannot be conducted in the same obscure 
and unostentatious mode as those of private indivi- 
duals ; to snatch a few moments of private life is, 
in a Prince, to enjoy real happiness. All the diffi- 
culties (WWch- have occurred in the casein question 
have been produced and created, tlicy were not of 
' natural origin, but have been foisted on the original 
evil by factious persons, seeking to advance their 
own political purposes. Had not the Princess 
placed herself avowedly in such hands, many of the 
mortifications. of her situation had been avoided; 
they would, indeed, iiave bad no existence. Fi- 
nally, I declare again, upon my lionour, that my 
conduct aimed to keep the whole unhappy atfair 

■ within the character of a domestic and purely per- 
sonal misfortune; and it is only by the attempts 
made by faction, to give to it a political complexion, 
that the attention of the people has been fixed upon 
it (is a nationalgrievance." 

00 

" This liberty of the pr , in itself a great ab- 
stract good, capable alike ng converted into a 
bane jjr antidote ; and, by ( 'eet and conscientious 
management, capable also lotingand effecting 
immortal benefits to munki inflicting upon them 
irremediable ill«, keeps up ist a constant com- 
munication between us ; de i ^ the cour'ier of 
tlie power of concealing from I Sovereign public 
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opkibn/'ibnd placttig Mm- mfbinr^^^tfij^ cffict of 
ihquiry. With su^b a ckinsjfeift-ikfesiM^^ 
plaoation, a Monarth may be mLsguufed; Ijtbt cdix- 
not be tnisinformed ; be may /ad^fH decvsite rules 
of vgoTemmeot^ liuC cannot teiimin ignorant of thtir 

eflfects.'-: . ;r. 1 .-. 

• • ... 

" ■ ;'• ■ ' t ' ' r < • I * : • • ■ ■ ■ 

^- . ' . •■ 

J •■•.'-■ . . fiY ■ ■ • - ■ ' , ':.»■.. *i-«^ . 

' * '^ Tbe libeirty of the Press does hot permit* to your 
King, the possibility of remaining ignomnt of passing 
events^ or unaffected by the public agitation : ai one 
and the same time it conveys to me sentiments of 
satisfaction or grounds of complaint, tKe promised 
support of tbe coru^titutiohal? and'tiie threats olf the 
disaffected. My oivn cohduct, the measures of my ^ 
executive, the state of my kingdom, and the conr^ 
dition of'tny sul^eclSi are placed before me m a^ 
tnahy Various^ confused/ and cpnlradiciory ,DosTtiqniS| 
ias- ^e greater or leaser degree of infornif^tioh, J^he 
riviiship of party, the animosity of prejudice^ ort^^^ 
Idsidiousness of faction alternately isugkesti! in'tliis 
chaos of contrariety^ to m^ the firstljgreat difficulty 
is, to discover the truth; the nexysq to madaire the 
discovery, as to produce from il some soruiiq and 
dispassionate course of action.** 
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" I Ijave previously reiiiarkcd, th^t ftotja (Hcu 

period of my becoming Regent, the difejrencpft 

lietwef^n t^e Princess fiid myself had ass.cjLin^ii a 

politiqal p|iaraqteri and^.J^i^ji: treated by m«ay, as.%; 

party quctetiQiu 

'. ^ F 
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jjuished oliw?ctft^ .^'^ wjwjpi ip my *p>iier.3NiMp.iI 
])&d. intiiiifitelyi a3S9>«iajtf d^ ^4 created ifi tb«|iidhfiT 
piind a mdely-c^teDded^An^Teadiiy bdiewd oftirioa 
ilist wt^ei) llie sceptre of nty Fathar.thould deapeipd' 
to me, I should, from among those associatesti^katn 
chosen the members of my administration. , 

" During the discusawii of the terms of the Re- 
gency t was careful t^ 'avoid g^yln^ .any <pleid|;ei of 
the'Khe of policy I might fiud it expedient t(f a^|>^ 
. 'Ashdfl pvevious Adminis^tjon, composed , of '^^ 
political frienilB by whom''it was conjectn^^^ -^ ' 

S''uiicits wduld'haye be^n directed, had en^bjgd^^i^ 
'Tqrmaome bpinion o^ their executive ^e[U^;j.u^ 
notvitthstattdiTig, an oVteiture was ,roa'de ■ l>y.,[pf}^fO 
nieni!, Ip'.nropose aii Admiiii^tration, Cut ly'ljei^i , 
fouMine'ctrndUionS required would i^v^f^dtjc^j^ 
to a mere political ^utonfiaton, of which they w^cf^fjf 
possess the key :tYiat not content with farjjiuj^j^ 
Admiiiistratiun, t^'ey rieqoired also that I .sbfjjl)^^ 
-surrounded itt my housetio.ld by their adhei^jltSLiaiul 
left to no choice ii^'^h^'appoiiitineQtof Ji)y ov(p |(^f^ 
daots; when with tliis. t coii^pared the ca[i^9;i;ii^fu^^ 
the unequivocal a^ence of all )^)'spual fec}tpj(.^^|f 
which tlte bill creatiBgt^ Regency wa^ Cf^^fjj^iitgi 
the \hen Slinistry ; and, above all, the frank, loyel,- 
and respectful regret wtn^b was shewn to the cala* ' 
mity of my revered parent; and the so immediate 
^^rdviftfort^ nkdb fer tiie -ifesmbptiofi by bitp oj" 'die . 
.i«gal^i^'H/. Itiat sliobld it ha»e pleased P^bv^di^ 
so to haw-restdfed n^ Ttit/Hi Father, hctrOuTdlUil^ 
awakejMdae it'froin a dl^m, «nd have fouAd-'llil|Ui( . 
self unreminded of his afBiction ; wIuin'tbithiy^^'E 
4' ■ ■ 
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ftdttMtKelmo^^ that theFtflauae bf 

aPwfltoiir was b^inijm^ to. riiminer iq^Spam; th^t 
|$e tfadi . Admimstrsiion w&tq prepared to take aid* 
yaotage of eyery cTrcums^Dce favourable ^9 .^^ 
^truetion of the Military Tyrant of Europe ; a^ 
when all these various considerations were .upheld 
by the weight of personal character whipb was con- 
tained in the then Administration; 1 felt siffSip^l^tly 
justified in not sufTe^iiAg forjfuer prepos^ssions tp^ 
stand for one nioment jii the way of newly-^cr^at^ 
duties. I felt that an existing, experienced execi]L,^ye>. 
was, at such a time, safer than^ tlieoretical Cabip^* 
I had also a doubt in my owQ.inindi whether, duHog 
niy Sovereign's life^ I Qught^ as Ilegent^ to adopt tiie 
principles of those who^ad been- violently ppposed 
to my Royal Father's mea^Uxes, or pursue f^ ^tip^ of 
policy unchi^ngedy and such as my Kin^^ wo^.ld have 
continued, had be remained , the, active bead of th^ 
Empire. This was a feeling pf.. the heart;, it was 
mine." . 

..'.(' ■ ■ - . - . ■ 

- .. M ....; ■:...; 

The Thcolooiccd Judgment of ihe CaiboUe Divifies 
' of the Midland District on the tii)o ]3iUs pending 
in BerliamenP. 

' *'HbA<rever desiroiis we aref that oiir laity should ^^t 
li;ee fix>m the civil disquajific^tfons under which 
they labour, yet we are well assured th8^ttbfy,i?an- 
not Conscientiously purchase this boon by taking th^ 
ofcth rf supipemacy ; < th«'fekihg Pf which has Ml ways 
hitherto been considered by all CathPlics, and Pro- 
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testants, aUo, as the precUcjict of abjuring their. U"^ 
ligion Hence several scores of Catbofics have b^rck 
eoforelost, not only their civil righls, but alsa't^ej^ 
lives, for refosibg to take it. Nor does the Injunc- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth, in the first year of her 
reigA, which is referred to in the Bill, by any means 
remoVe the conscientious objection, of sincere Ca- ' 
thollcs, as in that injunction she barely disclaims tlie 
' actual exercise of the ministry, at the same time that 
in every act, whether le^slative or regal, of her 
reign, she claimed the entire, supreme, spiiitual ju- 
risdiction, within, ber dominions, to the total exclu- 
sldri of all such jurisdiction on the part of the Popc/^ 
This is .so clear and notorious, that we are coavinc* • 
ed, in case our legislators should, in their wiw^ftm ~ 
and nberathy, admit our people to the enjoyment'of 
their civiLfrancbises, notwithstanding their ackno'i^'' 
ledgnientof the jurisdictjcin of their Church lu fai^ 
and discipline, they will prefet* the plain luid cx[^iaL 
terms by which we ahjiire tlie Pope's authority 'in- 
all civil' and temporal cases, in the act passed lor 
our relief in 1791, to the oew-invented and forced 
construction of the act and oath of supremacy, by - 
means of the above-mentioned iojunctiou. ■ ■,, ,.■ 
Again, though we ourselves, in the oath of .17^1, 



• >" See tbfl injvQC^on in Bishop ^parrow'f Collect joD,ip..B3. 
alsottie whole ActoF'l EUz.c I, to restore to the Crown the 
dnc^t jarisdiction' over' the eatste'ecctetisstical iai i^iUitid^' 
and to aboliah all Ibitign powers reptxgntnt to the SBdifr. Wf - 
sUtt Act:5EUs. uKaieolAct lS£liz.c S. See alM^^MIu! 
bish.oj>S^IwtHoDiBgftti>|Hei|Qufflfi, in CoUinr's £c<C Hlllt. 



voL^ii. Record. 8-1." 
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above citedy baveiibjafed^' the doctdnci and posi* 
tion that Prince^, excoiK^inunicated or deprived by 
the Pope, or airy authority ot the See of lloibe^ may 
be deposed or murdered by their subjects," &c. yet, 
following ti)e doctrine and example of our pred^b^* 
sors, who (chiefly on account of the extravagant and 
false terms therein contained in King James's oath 
of allegiance} refused the same, we declare that it 
is utterly unlawful, and contrary ta the doctrine of 
our Church for a (^athplic to condemn uppn oath, 
Xhemere deposing ^ctiine, as (ilamnable and here* 
tical** 

^' With respect to the Bill of Pains and Penalties 
against their Clergy, with, which* some modern Ca- 
tholics are content to purchase civil advantages for 
themselves, we declare,— 1st, Tliat we, ' the Clergy, 
cannot conscientiously take the oath prepared for 
us, in the terms in which it stands in the Bill : be- 
cause, however remote we are/from all traitorous 
conspiracies against the establishments of our cbun- 
tr}*, whether civil or ecclesiastical, yet we cannot 
bind ourselves '' never to have any correspondence 
or communication with the Pope or the See of Rome, 
pf "with any persons authorized by the Pope/ &c. 
(which words comprehend all the Catholic Clergy of 
the United Kingdom,) tending directly or indirectly 
to overthrow or disturb the Protectant Church :*' in 



*/.<.See Supflpipentalry Memoir^, of thp English CaUloljcs^ 
lately. pid>lifthed- by Keating and Brow/i, D.uke-gt^eet^ Grro§- 
yeoor-squdjre, in which the terms of their oatji and the most 
material incidents in the History of Cathoiic^ pf late ^'eari ar^ 
clearly discussed.'^ .^..^ ,M..i 
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as much as in our judgment, all our preacbu^ writ- 
iog, and ministring, tend indirectly to this effect. 

*' 2dly, Though contrary to theifact, we w^rejustly 
suspected, in our personal conduct. and our profes* 
siooaL ministry^ to be disloyal and seditious; and, 
there were greater reason for Government interfering, 
^ith our religious economy, than with that of the 
numberless sects protected by it, and especially with 
that of the Greek Schismatics, the German Mora* 
vians, and the Jews ; yet we know that we are not 
competent to cfoiicur in, or consent to the alterations 
la our Churches and Missions proposed in the pre-, 
sent Penal Bill; much less would it be lawful for 
the intended episcopal commissioner to take the oath 
prepared for him to take, this being incompatible 
with his existing oath and obligation. 

'* 3dly; As the revision by the conotmissioners and 
clerks of a new devised civil office, of all rescripts 
from the Holy See, impliesin many cases the breach 
of most sacred professional secrets on our parts^ and 
as such revision has been recently declared by that 
See to be a violation of her divinely constituted spi- 
ritual supremacy*, hence we declare, that we can- 
not concur in or consent to any such regulation. Nor 
would the difficulty be rencioved by referring the re- 
vision to' the intended ecclesiastical commissioner^ 
because, in the cases supposed, we are each of us. 



* ^* De Hescriptorum Revisione — ne tractatus institui poteit- 
nam cum libertatem Magisterii EccTesiae, divioitus concrpdit 
apprirod Isedat, larcdi potestati permittere iBLut trftuei^ nefbftpro- 
fecto eMet.V Card. Litta's Letter^ by order of the Pope, to 
Bishop Poynter, &c. April ^^ 181^. See Iteportfrom Coin-' 
roittee of Hou9<e of Commons, folio, p. 513/* 
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' " Such is our conscientious judgment, and tllitW 

peq(j^,,Bi|n8 :; . WW ,,mr<e%fe .JRin>;4»|:.jBac%.oY»t*i: 
tl?ose _af il<e Vicws: ^p^s^oHp^JR 48,^^:M))p^i»^; 

upon, tb^ CatbQ)iq? ju gepefal.iP ^F^^S i!?fi*«iwor r 
constitutiopal and pq|<?eol|l^ «>ea^ or .jgflijteefleib^' 
n^^yeassessi to prpf^nt t(»6;^evifi(nii§fl|;,ji^f ^|h9 oOBr , 
Ij^wM contents of tbjSfp. .>V/> ;2, ...r . a\ Hxiog^ ^ ^ 

" R. B. 4»MtLNER, Vie. Aw'ost. ,.,v . 
^* Bev, WiULiAM Benson, Secretgof^ 

( J<?4'/« and Comments fi^m ihe Douay Biklc.) 

Matt, v^ 24». • ,; . , -n . w-^im ' 

^a/e the one, and love the other:- or he will sustfljifi 

■ 'Gdddhdmm^y -^ '-■■'-'' ' ■• '■■ ';•.■'"• '''V-'';' ' • 

Two r£I^Jions, God an(l Jfeidl^ S^afH Wf Vftl^'S* : 
inass; fijd cbintplihion, tlie^^'ifsiit^ftfic ; Cijtw!:? %i ,agd . 

/^a Pt/a/e ^eef»f that he tHfihUus prevailed* hut 
^^0/ rather u tumult was made ; takiug water, 
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he washed his bands he^fore ihepecpk^ saymgz J 
am innocent of (he blood of this Just man^ look you 
toit. . 

Though Pilate was much more Innocent than the 
Jews, and would have been free from the murder 
of our Saviour, seeking all the means that he could 
(without offending the people and the Emperor's 
laws), to dismiss him : yet he is damned for being 
the minister of the people's wicked will against his 
own conscience. E*oen as all officers are, and espe^ 
cialhf the judges and juries which execute lotos of 
temporal princes against Catholic men : for all such 
are gt^ifti/ of ifinocent blood, and are nothing excused 
by that they execute other men's wills according to 
the laws, which are unjust. For they should leather 
suffer death themselves, than put an iniiocent man /(» 
death. - ' ' ' . 

Mark xiL 17. 

A^d Jesus answering, said to them : Render there- 
Jbre to Ceesar the things which are Caesuras ; and 
to God, the things which are God's. 

_ » 

These inen were vefy circumspect and wf^^y 
to do all duties to Caesar, but of their duty \o 
God they had np regard. So heretics, to flatter 
temporal Princes, aqd by them to uphold their here- 
sies, do not only inculcate men's duty to the PrincCi 
dissembling that which is due to God; but also 
give to the Prince, more than due, and take from 
God his right and duty. But Christ allowing Casar^ 
nis right, warneth them also of their duty towards 
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God. And iJiat is what Gathdlics inculcate : obey 
Croc^ do a»lie coipmandetb ; wrve Him\firsti m4 
then 4he Prince^ 



'>,r ,f* 
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And this he spoke not of himself^ \but %ewg ih(i 
High Priest of that year^ he prophesied that 
Jesus should die for the nqtio^. 

it 

^ow much more majr we be assqredi that Cbrisi 
will not leav^ Peter's seal^ whose faith b$(' promi- 
sed should never faiU though the (M;r3gns wh jch 
occupy the same, were as ill as the blasphemous an^ 
nfaliciws mouthy of heretics do affirm. 

.,.. ... ■•-*•' 

4^pT8 xxyiii. 29« » 

But tt;e defire tq hear of thee, what thou thinnest j 
for as concerning thiss^t^ we hnqwfhat it isgainr 
said every xvhere. 

Whereas indeed the.Protest^ntsVdpotrino igp.vir 
dently convinced to be hereticali liy thp ^^tnp^ ?%U'^ 
pents that Christ's religion is proved to be the only 
true doctrine of salvatjon, and npt an heresy. And 
YL'hosoever can deduce the christiatl faith from Adam 
to this day, throughout all the fathers/ patriarchs, 
prophets, priests, apostles, and bishops^ by descent 
apd succession of all )aws and statps pf true worship- 
pers and believers^ (which is the pqly or special wav 
to prove that the christian fieiith is no h(Si:esy). te^Ml 
by the same means, all at once, prove the Prote^it-^ 
apts' dfM;trine to be ah her^y and a false sect. 
That the i^f^ys , t^^efore and ill ^uea ia fJl plM^! 
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cQi)tre(iliQled;th0iCliri3tmii^e1igibii| 4aUiii(pt ilaJllieibs^ 

sect master other than God himself^ ,the/\wff|» iM^ 
ceived: i|nd the church of God nevertheless calling 
the Protestants' doctrine heresy tvl^i^^ worst part that 
can be J ^ndin tht wont sort that everwa^, dp^ 
, right a^d p<MtjuWW. 

•4 .Tf,*- ■•#. '.' '• 
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^ut thq^gh tfJ€, or an An^elfrom Heavfn^fn^eoici^ n 
Go^pei io you besides thai which V)C h(ft?^ pr^chigd, 
to you^ 4ef hbn b^ amthema\ 

" - , ' ♦ ' ■ ■ ■• 

justly, St .{iieboip iseth thk' pkM»,' niAMiSMU^t 
the Apofttle giyeth the cur$e or anatiienia to all ftdse 
teachers not once but twice^: to pikpve that ' the zedl 
flfaU. Cqfko^ fpen ought to. be so great fowards ,^ 
Heretics ar\d their dqctrihes, fkai they should ^m - 
t Hem the dnaihemd^ ihchigh fhey were ever so. duir 
unto them* In which case. 3aith this holy Docton 
\ yvonXA i\lo^ iY»tiX^' mnl ffwt^' parents', '^^'-pa^-' 

a tan^ei-. ; JW/V^f^ ^Ht^hU-'miii ' mit '"^mif*^ 
men bav« a pio^lbr :«Miy ipf ^lalfc^ wtiej^by^tb^ ^l<i 
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14iprtti:^ ^|i,i*itb vqImW^ W<^ rol'log. ««lg««^ to iie- 
ufldef si9i»d npV' ,.(%>«. «^.$»J«mt. ifi. .U>.^ V. .; 

. *• • . ' ■ . « »■ %^ «■ i • • L*t f . . 

• > > . . • • , - \j .i\ . , I. t\ ■ ■ \ } 

2 Tim. ill 9. ' 

But they shall proceed m further ; for, iheivfolltf 

sJ^UM Wiriest tSBUmmk . . 

' All Hereticsr, in the bcgbning, sefem t6; have 
some shotv of tfutlr, (jod, fpr just punistidient o| 
luea's sips peripjttiq^ tbem /<^ ^ma.i|ifl[ljeiiQ' $otne. 
pprsqns ap4 p\^^ Xopx^wh. U«t Jn a sbort time 
God deteptetb tt^noK and openeth th6 €ye9 of mm, 
to see their deceits ;Joipmyc^, that. aftf^r the (irst 
hrimt they are |niM9taiQQdv by force only, all ^}S0, 
mqn^ m $t manner s^etpg th«tfr Ia\3^d0dj tb'^gh f^tj, 
fear of troubling the state of such €0nmo»ftoealth€i 
r^ietj^fUNk^i^ t/ietf'have ieen recehcd^jujiJir can- 

NJPT BE-i«^;$PPD*N4V £^riRFAT£P. 



• 
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A?ocALy ps« OF St. John xx. i ^t * ' 

And t saw the dead//great and small^ standing in, 
the presence of the throne, and the. books p>ere 
openea: and another book was opened.^ whlcfi is 
the ho6k of life: and the dead kveri judged bjf, 
those things which were i^ritfen in fhe^bool^^jsiC'' 
cording to iheir works. , .- • . " 

•Jlbis i$ Utoe . bo0.k ^ of God> fcuQwledgp jot\ jwper 
dfJitinaSicM^: in whic}^ tbat, which bdbre wit^ hid 
tf^ the H^wM, aballi be: opened^ and. in. which the true 
record of eVfry^oV worJbs shall be contaiiied/ and 



/ 



I ... 

tliey have their judgment diversely ttdcbtding tto 
theiir own works^ and not (iccording to faitb (kdjr/ bir 
\fimt of faith only. JPor allinfidels (as Turk^ibttfti^ ' 
vate JewSf and Hi^eiie^) shall never c6fM^9bll4iii' 
examination^ being atherxcise condemned. 



Extract from ct Circular Letter fnm Cardinal 
Foxta;n:a, the Prefect, qf the Propaganda, to 4^e^: 
Irish Prelates, ou the Subject of the Bible Schools ;-i-t . > 

** My I.-ord,— •The prediction of our LortI JestM- " 
Cbrict, in the Parable -of the Sowier, * that ^bWifetf 1 
good seed in his field; but, i^hik^ people sl^ptV'^hfo^ 
Enemy came, and sowed Tares upon the Whiiat,^^? 
Matt. xvi. 24, isj to the vfery^great injury indedd 6f^ 
the Catholic Faith, seen verified in these' o6r €f#Mf 
days, particularly in Ireland. - V • 

*^^or, inlbramtion has reached the eafS^of^tfiQ- 
Sacred Congregation^ that ' JBible Scboolsi'' ' snp^' 
ported by the funds of tho Catholics, have been j&k^ 
tablished iti . almost every paft of Jrel^n^rio whicb^ 
under the pretence of Charity, the inexperienced of 
both sexes, but particularly Peasants and. Paupers, 
are allured . by the blandishments and evenvgiifts of- - 
the Masters, and mrectcd witii th?. fatal .poisonf pi 
depraved Doctrines* 

*' it is further stated, that the Directors of tliese 
Schools, are, generally speaking, MetVodiifts^\wti0^ 
introduce BiUes, trianslated into Efifgli^ by^^Dbe ' 
Bible Soeiety/:anr)abdu^nding in^rrbfs, witli4ito4llldl^ 
view of seducingrthe^ youth, ajad^ltM%:krftdk:«cihgi . 
from their .uiind^ tiie Tru tte i(>f the Ort6od0x^iFiiK|lu:>i 



** Under these ciicumstances, your I^rclsbip al- 
rei^dy perceives with what solicitude anrtatteatioii 
Pastors are bound to watch and carefully protect 
their flock from * the snares of Wolves who come in 
the clothing of Sheep.' If the Pastors sleep, the 
Enemy will quickly creep Tri by stealth> and sow the 
tares — soon will the tares be seen growing among the 
wheat and choak it. ' ^ . 

" Every possible exertion mutt therefore be made 
— to keep the youth away from thejse (}es'tn,uitive 
schools — ^to warn parents, against suffering tbek diil- 
dren, on any account whatever, to be led into error. 
But, for the purpose of escaping the * snares' of the 
adversaries, no plan seems more appropriate than 
that of esfiablishihg schools, whereinf'sBJIutary in- 
structions may Be imparted to the' paupers^' ^hd 
illiterate country persons ^ ». # * 

" In th^ name, then, of the tnisttf of qur'tbrd 
Jesus Christ, we exbort and beseech ybur Ebrdifiip 
to guard your flock with- diligence, and' all dufe dis- 
cretion, from those who are in the habit of Ihirusting 
themselves insidiously into the fold of Christ, in prder 
thereby to- lead the unwdi7 sheep iWay; arid mind- 
ful of the forewarning^ Peter, the Apostle, givcirf in 
these words, viz, : — ** there shall 'also^- be lying mas- 
ters among you, who' shall bring in "seeds' of pei-di- 
tion,'' 2 Peter ii. h do you labour with allyour 
might to keep the orthodox youth from being cor- 
rupted by then>--an object which will, I hope, be 
easily effected by the establishing of GathpKc*^ft6bl3 
throughout your IMoctee. « - Ji . ,: 

** And confidently trtisting that In tt tA^\Ket%i 
fiuch vast importance, your Lordship will, witft' uri- 



J 
f 



fB 



bounded zeal, endeavour to prevent file wfi6sr from 
being <^aked 'by the tares, I prlay' tb^'aK' jgobd-'iSMl 
immipdteiat QM t6 gbiifjt ahh pr^<MHe jAi'^illki 
inaMy yearii 

■ " Vdiir Lordship's 









** Moit obedieiit humble servAut^ . .^..^ ; . 

• . - . Propngiitioii of life Fallh, 18th Sept :1 ^i9J» - - :t ' ' .: 

'■■■'■■ ■■•■•■•■ (o)--' ' '.—'^ 

' Qa^Af 0$^ adminisiered to His laU MfigsMi^'iiMfiiijf 
Charpe ike fhird, of bfessed vumoryi accof^di^ ^^5^. * 
la$ts€itUnuniqf%UfarmhyPdrliamenU\ .>, . .^.wi; 

• * . ■ . ij'l . '.-«:.« Jill ftl^ • 

Tbe sermoQ being ended, the Iting .pnisovofs '^ib 
hea^ Md the Archbishop r^pair3 t/i» .lpi»; ]y^)e«|yL 
and ajsks^ bimi Sir,^ are you willing '\0: ta^ it|^ Aa^- 
usually taken by your predecessors? TfeieriiKlnjg 
answers, I am willing, , y.;.:.i. ::;;;_ 

Thpn the Archbishop: q^t^rs the^e <;uesti|Qift9i.^ 
wiiich the Kin^/doswers asifDllo]ft'etJ);/ .; - ^ i: 1:. jiA 

4^p. Wi^^^ solemnly ppomi6e.:andvPwe^a>/4ii 

govern tb^. peofile of this - kingdpni of Gr^iit Bnitww 
and the dpfi^iniQQs. thereunto ^ beloj|giifi||^^ci;o)'dfioif 
to the .6tatut^;in: Parliauicnt ^agreed ;$g^ ttnili.^iii 
respective laws and customs of Ihesftuie:^ ! loiqni 

I^mfi*, I solemnly prqmise to dp soj ^ : , s\hus% . 

^A6p. Will you, to your povyset, 1 cause lawa**' 
jusifcj^, 19 merxjy, to be executed ]n bll: yofll^Ju^g^^ 
ments.r j.- /■ , . ■ ... .,. ' y- :! .je*-' 
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Kins^. I will. 

Abp. Will you, to, the ujmost of your power, 
maintain the laws of God, the true professtoii of the 
Gospel, and the Protestant reformed Religion estab- 
lished by law? And will you maintain and preserve 
inviolably the settlement of the Church of England, 
and the doctrine, worship, discipline, and govern* 
ment thereof, as by law established, within the king- * 
doms of England and Ireland, the dominion of 
Wales and town of Berwick-upon-Tweed^ and the 
territories thereunto belonging, before the union of 
the two kingdoms? And will you preserve unto ^ 
the Bishops and Clergy of England, and to the 
Churches there committed to their charge, all such 
rights and privileges as by law do or shall appertain 
unto them or any of them ? • 

KingM All this I promise to do. 

The King |hen goes to the altar, and laying his 
hand upon the Gospels, takes the oath following :— * 
The things which I have here before promised, I will 
perform and keep, so help me God. He then kisses 
the book and signs the oath. . . 



THE END. 



-J— ^ 



FrinteU \>^ R. Gilbert, St. Johu^v-squurc, Lunitou. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The public curiosity has been considerably 
excited, respecting a Journal* of the Visit of 
her Majesty the Queen to Tunis, Greece, and 
Palestine, written by Mademoiselle Demont, 
in consequence of references made to its con- 
tents in a letter, addressed by her to her sis- 
ter, which was produced, and read at the bar 

« 

of the House of Lords, during the late pro- 
ceedings against her Majesty, and of her exa- 
mination as to its contents, consequent upon 
the production of the letter. It might there- 
fore reasonably have been expected, that 



* I believe that, though in the examinatioiLof Demont, the 
Journal was only spoken of as a Journal generally, without 
specification, it was a general impresbion that it related par- 
ticularly to the ''-long voyage/' as it was termed, '^ par 
distinction/' 

aS 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The public curiosity has been considerably 
excited, respecting a Journal* of the Visit of 
her Majesty the Queen to Tunis, Greece, and 
Palestine, written by Mademoiselle Demont, 
in consequence of references made to its con- 
tents in a letter, addressed by her to her sis- 
ter, which was produced, and read at the bar 

• 

of the House of Lords, during the late pro- 
ceedings against her Majesty, and of her exa- 
mination as to its contents, consequent upon 
the production of the letter. It might there- 
fore reasonably have been expected, that 



* I believe that, though in the examinatioiLof Demont, the 
Journal was only spoken of as a Journal generally, without 
specification, it was a general impression that it related par- 
ticularly to the 'Mong voyage/' as it was termed, '^ par 
distinction/' 

a3 
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such a public feeling would have been grati. 
fied, by the production of the Journal, either 
by the lady herself, or some one of her friends, 
unless there existed powerful motives for its 
abstraction from public notice. 

Into the existence or nature of these mo- 
tives, I do not pretend to enter, but, as it ap- 
pears certain, that by her or them the Journal 
will not be brought forward, I have myself 
determined upon giving to the public a copy 
of it, which circumstances placed in my pos« 
session some time back* 



After having acted as interpreter on thd 
behalf of her Majesty, at the bar of the House 
of Lords, during the production of the evi- 
dence, or allegations against her, I had the 
honour of being called upon to assist, on the 
continent, in the preparation for the defenice ; 
and for purposes connected with it, abotit th^ 
middle of September last, visited the neigb- 
bourhood of the Lake of Geneva, in £om« 



■ T*' 
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pany witii Mr. xyson^ law a^mt to her Ma-* 
jesty. 

During our stay there, we directed some 
inquiries and researches to ihe existence of a 
Journal, as above stated, the result of which 
was, the ascertaining that the manuscript had 
been generally circulated throughout the Can- 
ton de Vaud, and that in some instances 
copies of it had been taken by those to whom 
it was lent. At Golombier, Demont's native 
village, we were further informed, that the 
original manuscript had been carried to Eng- 
land, either by Demont herself,' or by an 
Englishman, who, since her departure, had 
been over at Golombier to take out some 
papers respecting her; but, that a copy of it 
was in the possession of Madame Gaulise, a 
lady, whose mansion is on an eininenoe close 
by the village. This information^ combined 
with the circumstance that thk lady is ^pamed 
in Demont's letter, (already allude<i to, and a 
copy of which is ail tiexed to t^hese sheets) as 
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one who had ^dewed her JoiirDal withpecit- 
liar interest, decided us to call at her.reaK 
dence, for the purpose of requesting her, if 
the report of such a docuinent being in her 
possession were true^ to give it up to us, foe 
the inspection or use of the advocates of hpt 
Majesty. 

We found that Madame Gaulise was from 
home, but had an interview with Mbns. Gasr 
lise. He confirmed the correctness of the iiVr 
formation which we had received, as to faif 
lady being possessed of a copy of the Jour- 
nal ; but met our request, by declining eitbec. 
to give it up to us, or to afford us the meanf 
of applying for it, with his sanction, to h^ti 
under the plea of relationship to a noble 
family, who might be unfav<Mrable to her Mar 
jesty's cause, and of unwillingness to risk thQ 
possibility of his name being introduced in 
the business. Being, at that time, rmuchui 
haste, we passed on into Italy without paving 
obtained ^ copy. Shortly ^flervifards I r^ 
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cKOssed the Alps, into the same part of Swit- 
zerland. When at Lausanne, I understood 
that Madame Gaulise was at her house, in that 
town. I immediately waited upon her> with 
the intention of making an applii^tionv simi- 
lar to die one before made to Mohs. Gaulise, 
and with yet more earnestness. My surprise 
was as great, as it was agreeable, when, after 
having announced my errand, in plac^ of the 
objections aintd difficulties which I anticipated, 
I met an expression pf regret, that my request 
had not been acceded to, on a former occa- 
sion. Madame Gaulise had brought the copy 
sought for, to Lausanne, hoping and expect* 
ing, she said, that as it was known that she 
possessed it, the refusal before given, wouki 
not prevent a second application^ iShe ac- 
companied the delivery of thie' papers, by an 
assurance, that the copy had been made by 
her daughter, from the original manuscript of 
Demont, at the time when it was most eager- 

■ » 

ly sought after and read, by those to whom 
Demont, her origin, and connexions, were 
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known. It ^s from this copy, now in my 
possession, that the following translation is 
made. 



After giving it up to me, Madame Gaulise 
expressed the utmost astonishment at the part 
which Demont had acted, she having always 
spoken of her Majesty with the highest re- 
spect, and in terms of unhesitating praise, 
whenever her name was mentioned during the 
visits, which, in consequence of her having 
held a place about her Majesty's person, and 
of the false colouring given by her to her re- 
turn home, she was invited to make at her 
mansion. She was at a loss to account for it 
otherwise, than by ascribing it to the influ- 
ence exerted over her by the Italian who con- 
ducted her to Milan*. These sentiments, I 



* Her journey to Milan sunk her so much in the estima- 
tion of her friends^ that it caused many to discontinue ber 
acquaintance. The Demoiselles Jaqurod, whose namea 
were mentioned in Martign/s testimony, were of this mim* 
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already knew, were not confiaed to Madame 
Gaulise: they were as general as had been 
Demont's expression of her opinions, unre« 
servedly and unequivocally avowed by her, 
to all those who received her after her return 
from the service of the Queen : these, equally 
with Madame Gaulise, had conoipared them 
with her after-declarations at the bar of the 
House of Lords. This feeling of astonish* 
ment at her conduct, and persuasion as to its 
immediate cause, were perhaps most strongly 
felt by those, who not only had heard her 
opinions verbally expressed, but had perused 
her Journal, and still remembered passages 
in it, more particularly one introduced with 
the description of her Majesty's entry into 



ber^ and gave her an intimation to that effect, through the 
medium of one who even then remained a friend to De- 
mon t. I mention their names with this circumstance^ be- 
cause they were much distressed at the idea of being connect- 
ed, in the eyes of the world, 'with Mademoiselle Demont, in 
consequence of the testimony of Martigny. 

b 
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Jerusalem, which, equally with her verbal 
expressions, and more gratuitously than they, 
belied her after declarations. 

' It may be proper here to remark, that in 
the letter of Demont, produced in the House 
of Lords, and already alluded to, she herself, 
mentioning her Journal, says, " on se ferf 
four uinsi arrachS" 



It is true, true in its fullest extent, that, as 
she writes in that letlter, at the time the Journal 
was first circulated, it was read with the ut- 
most avidity; not only by those who were 
actually acquainted with her^ and her family, 
but both at Genoa and Lausanne, by those 
who were acquainted only with the circum- 
stances of her life, and with her name and 
origin. The correctness of the allusion made 
to the Journal in that letter, will be recog- 
nised on a perusal of it — and if the perusal 
of her actions were as easy, it would be as 
easily known, that that letter, which she ex* 
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plained as a tissue of deception, was written 
in full sincerity, for every sentiment which it 
contains, relating to her benefactress, has its 
prototype among those which she^ uttered, 
without resenration, amidst her friends, where 
deception, and ^^ doubles en tendres,'' would 
be difficult and useless. Her conduct is so 
revolting to the upright and manly feeling of 
the true-hearted Vaudois, that they regard 
her as a dishonour to their canton in the eyes 
of the world. In truth, it appears that her 
conduct must exclude her for ever from Co- 
lombier as a home, and from againnassociat^ 
ing with the friends of her early days, 

I Inust here state, that at Morges, a 
small town, distant about a league from Co- 
lombier, on the banks of the lake, I obtained 
a copy of a Journal of the same voyage and 
travels of her Majesty, on a more extended 
scale, which was circulated by Demont after 
her return to Colombier. This Journal. cor- 
responds for the most part minutely in the 

b2 . . 
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facts, dates, and remarks, vnth the one now 
given, with this difference, that the style of it 
is superior, and the classical and geographical 
notices so much more correct and extended, 
that they must have been the result of subse- 
quent labour and reflection on the part of 
Demont. The arrangement is not that of a 
Journal made " en route,"' and the descrip- 
tioDS Of towns and their dependencies ' ai« 
rather the fruit of reading, than of a day or 
two's hurried visit. I have thought that ex- 
tracts from this more elaborate performance 
would not be inopportune, where they might 
contribute to throw more light on the actions 
of her Majesty, or on the sentiments of the 
writer. It should be remarked that this was 
not circulated till afler Demont's return 
home ; the other was received at Colombier 
before that time. 



Respecting the ^otithfulness of the transla- 
tion I need say nothing, as a comparison 
with the Journal in its original languagei 
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which will be its companion to the press, 
will speak for itself: respecting the style I 
merely have to observe, that the cause of, and 
apology for, its stiffness, rest alike in its faith- 
fulness to the original. 

My last remark is, that in offering this 
Journal to the public, I have conceived it to 
be no part of my duty, to deduce any argu- 
ments from its contents, or to make any ob- 
servation upon its bearing or effect upon any 
of the questions agitated in the recent pro- 
ceedings at the bar of the House of Lords. 
The intelligent and impartial reader will 
make his own reflections on these points. 



EDGAR GARSTON. 



Surrtf Street^ Strand^ 

I5th January, 1821. 



LETTERS 



REFERRED TO IN THE INTRODUCTION. 



LeUerfrom Louise Demont to her "Sister Mariette^ 
dated Colombier, Bth Feb. 1818. 

'< Dear and good Mariette^ — Although you have not said 
four words in your last letter^ yet I love you too well not to 
pardon you for it ; and it is with real pleasure that I reply to 
you. I hope^ my dear sister^ you are perfectly happy ; but 
I ought not to doubt it, so well as I know die extreme 
goodness of her Royal Highness^ and of all those with whom 
jou have any thing to do. Endeavour always to deserve such 
kindness, by continuing the same way of life which has 
procured it for you^ that experience may not be useless to 
you. Keep always before your eyes the trouble which 
arises from rashness and inconsistency; you have lately 
had sufficient proofs of that. , 

'' You will no doubt be very desirous of knowing what is 
my situation in our little country ; I assure you^ my dear, I 
have been received in such a manner as you would have no 
idea of. I have been every where sought after, and received 
with the greatest cordiality at Lausanne, at Moi^ges, and at 
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Cassonay. T passed a \rho!e month at the last town^ where 
every possible amusement was procured for me. You know 
how fond I was of sledge^riding ; well, every day we made 
a party for it. At the beginning of the new year we had a 
delightful masked ball; last week two more, tlie best that 
have been seen in this town, and a number of other evening 
parties given by a friend of mine : in s*hoit, every da) brought 
some new invitation. Conceive to yourself how, in the midst 
of all these numberless pleasures, I was sad and silent; every 
one quizzed me on my indifference: I, who used to be so 
{ay before my departure. 1 was not insensible of my 
dulness, but, spite of all my endeavours^ could not get <^he 
better of iU 

'^ Can you not^ my dear, divine the cause of all my 
sadness ? Alas ! was it nut the regret of haviug quitted her 
Royal Highness, and of knowing that she suspected my 
character, and taxed me with ingratitude? Oh, Cod! I 
would surrender half my life, could she but read my heart ; 
she would then be convinced of the infinite respect, the 
unlimited attachment, and tbe perfect affection^ I have 
always entertained for her august person. 

*' I should have wished, my dear Mariette, to have written 
to the Count, to thank him for the kindness he has shown 
me, but I was afraid to trouble him ; tell him one line, if he 
would but have the goodness to write to me, would afford 
me a little tranquillity, bince it would make me hope for 
pardon. 

'' I was afraid her Royal Highness would be displeased 
at the course I have taken in my journey. Judge^ then, of 
my happiness when I learned that she was not at all angry 
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at it; but, on the contrary, gave me leave to take it. In 
truth, this pretence has been very useful to me ; for you are 
sufficiently acquainted with the world to suspect that I have 
been assailed with questions^ particularly by great folks — for I 
am not vain enough to think that I have been sought after 
only on account of my beautiful eyes — andl that a little 
curiosity has had no part in the desire to see me« Ah I why 
was not her Royal Highness at my side? She would then 
have found if I were ungrateful. 

*' How often, in a numerous circle, have I with enthusiasm 
enumerated her great qualities, her rare talents, her mildness, 
her patience, her charity ; in short, all the perfections which 
she possesses in so eminent a degree ! How often have I , 
seen my hearers affected, and heard them exclaim, that the 
world is unjust, to cause so much unhappiness to one who 
deserves it so little, and who is so worthy of being happy I 

'^ You cannot think, Mariette, what a noise my little 
journal has made ; it has been, if I may use the expressioOy 
snatched at. Every one has read it. ■■ begged me to 
let her carry it to Lausanne : all the English who were there 
wanted to see it immediately. I have been delighted at it, 
for you know I say in it a great deal of the best and most 
amiable Princess in the world ; I relate in detail all the tndtt 
of sensibility and of generosity which she has shown; the 
manner in which she has been received, applauded, cherished, 
in all the places we have visited. 

'' You know that where the Princess is my subject I am 
Aot barren ; consequently my journal il embellished with all 
the effusions of my heart, my gfeatest desire having always 
been that the Princess should appear to be what ahe lealljr 
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is^ and that full justice should be rendered to her. I assure 
you, that although distant, it is not less my desire, and that 
I shall always endeavour with zeal that such may be the 
case^ and as far as my poor capacity will allow. You may 
judge 1 shall not make a merit of this, since she will be 
ignorant of it, and even suspects me of ingratitude^ but it 
will be only to content my heart> which would find a sweet 
satisfaction in this charming success. 

" But I had almost forgotten to confide to you a thing 
which will surprise you as much as it has me. The '24th of 
last month 1 was taking some refreshment at my Aunt 
Clara's, when I was informed an unknown person desired to 
deliver me a letter, and that he would trust it to no one else. 
I went down stairs and desired him to com^ up into my 
room ; judge of my astonishment when I broke the seal : a 
proposal was made to me to set off for London, under 
the pretence of being a governess. I was promised high 
protection, and a brilliant fortune in a short time. The 
letter was without signature, but, to assure me of the ' truth 
of it, I was informed 1 might draw on a banker for as 
much money as I wished. Can you conceive any thing so 
singular ? Some lines escaped from the pen of the writer, 
discovered to me the cheat, and I did not hesitate to reply in 
such terms as must have convinced him I was not quite a 
dupe. Notwithstandidg all my efforts, I could draw no 
eclaircissement from the bearer ; he acted with the greatest 
mystery. 

" You see, my dear, with what promptitude the enemies 
of our generous benefactress always act. Thete must be 
spies constantly about her; for no sooner had I left Pesaro 
than it was known^ with all its circumstances, in the capital 

c 
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of Europe. They thought to find in me a person revengeful 
and ambitious : but^ thank God^ I am exempt from both 
those failings, and money acquired at the expense of repose 
and duty will never tempt me, though I should be at ^the last 
extremity. The Almighty abandons no one, much less 
those who act agreeably to him. A good reputation is bet* 
ter than a golden girdle. 

" Since I have introduced the subject of money, my dear 
sister, I must give you some advice. Economize as much 
as possible, retrench every superfluity : did you but know the 
pain I feel in not having done so! I do not think I ever 
was guilty of extravagance, but I have not deprived myself of 
many things which were almost useless. You know that 
every one here, as elsewhere, fancies the Princess of Wales 
throws her money out of the window, and supposes me pos- 
sessed of a large fortune : from a species of self-love, and 
to prove still more her generosity, I do not try to undeceive 
any one ; consequently, though I have great need of money, 
I don't dare to ask my guardian for any. I know bow to be 
moderate, and am at no expence. I have often reflated, 
that if I had always acted ii^ the same way, I should not be 
in the situation in which I am. 

'^ Every one should economize as much as possible ; ofie- 
can gain by no other means. Profit by the lesson I have 
just given you ; be assured that it will be salutary to you, for 
I speak from experience. M. ■ ■ has not sent the 

packet; I wrote to him at Milan and at Paris. I expect 
his answer one of these days. If it should be lost, it will be 
very disagreeable, as the cloth cost a great deal. If I had 
known, it should not have been purchased, as my mother 
had a good spencer, and might yery well have done without 
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it. I regret the velvet very much^ as 1 want it tor my hat; 
besides^ we did not get that either for nothing; and three 
louis are well worth lamenting, without reckoning the other 
baubles. Money will not come by whistling for it. A sous 
here and a sous there soon make a livre, and twenty-four 
livres make a Napoleon. You see I am become an adept 
in arithmetic. I will answer for it, however, that Mr. — - 
will make all good, if he has lost any thing. I shall show 
him no favour, and have written to him in such a manner as 
sufficiently shows I am not very well satisfied with his neg- 
ligence. 

'^ But, my dear Mariette, I perceive 1 have almost finished 
my letter without speaking a word of our dear parents. Our 
good mother is tolerably well, though her asthma, and com* 
plaint in her stomach, torment, her sometimes, but nothing 
compared to what she has suffered this summer; my father . 
is very well; Henrietta is always charming. I give her 
every day lessons in writing and reading. She sews very 
well, and repassie as well ; she has already worked several 
frills for me^ and some gowns, with which I am very well 
satisfied. Her desire of travelling is die same ; pray try to 
get her a situation; I am convinced she will give you no 
cause to regret it. She is much altered for the better ; she 
is gay, and always in good humour, mild, obliging, in short, 
of a character to make herself beloved wherever she goes ; 
for she has an excellent hearty and knows how to be contented 

in all situations. Margaret is entirely amiable, of a pretty 

« 

figure, and so lively, that she mak^s one half dead with 
laughing. Louisa is very genteel. I iissure you^ dear 
Mariette, they are all changed very much for the better, and 
I am quite contented with tbem.^ 

" I have been for this month past in my favourite chamber 

c 2 
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at Colombier, where some repairs have been done J for ex* 
ample^ a good chimney^ and a small cabinet^ wherein I sleep 
I make little excursions often in our environs ; and frequently 
receive visit.s^ which afford me amusement. 

" I think I hear you say, * Weil, dear Louisa^ what do you 
mean to do? Won't you marry? What does do?* I 

will tell you word for word. I every day feel more and more 
repugnance to marriage : ■ has done all in his power 

to induce me to accept a heart, which, he says, be has pre- 
served for me these seven years; what heroical constadcyi 
and little worthy of the age in which we live ! I shall not, 
however, be dazzled by it; and, although he be rich, charm- 
ing, and amiable, I do not wish to retract the refusal I gave 
him fonr years ago. 

** If this amuse you, I will tell you of several other 
lovers, not less desirable than he. I am very foolish, per- 
haps, to refuse them ; for they are infinitely better than I am — 
perhaps I may one day repent it. You know the proverb, 
^ He who will not,' 8cc. But I cannot do otherwise. Recent 
events have created in me a sort of antipathy to men ; I caflP 
have no connexion, no communication with any of them. 
I love and cherish sweet liberty alone, and wish to. preserve 
it as long as I can. 

^' Dear Mariette, I conjure you imitate my example, and 
never think of marrying. My. mother and I forbid it, as long 
as her Royal Highness shall wish to keep you in her service. 
You can have no greater happiness. It is impossible ! Be- 
ware of forming any attachment — you are too young — re- 
main free. Be assured you will be a Ihousand times more 
happy. 
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*^ I do not recommend prudence to you^ because I know 
you too well to distrust you ; but^ although it may be said 
of me that I would die rather than abandon it for an instant, 
and deviate from the strict path of virtue^ the most precious 
good we possess^ yet I have known some pierson^ suspect my 
conduct. But I have God and my own conscience for wit- 
nesses. Are they not sufficient for my peace? no one can 
deprive one of that. No^ I have nothing to reproach myself 
with on that head, and. you know^ therefore^ I can give you 
such advice as you should follow, especially as it is also that 
of our mother. 

''Dear sister, if you dare, ]9lace me at the feet of her 
Royal Highness, beseeching her to accept my humble re- 
spects : do not fail, 1 entreat you, when she speaks of me, 
to endea^ur to convince her my repentance is still the same ; 
that I conjure her to restore me to her favour. Tell, me if 
her Royal Highness is still so enraged against me, and if 
there is not any appearance of a pardon ; but tell me always 
the truth. Try also to persuade her Royal Highness that I 
am and always shall be so entirely devoted to her, that no 
sacrifice I could make for her would appear too great, and 
that she may even dispose of my life, which shall for ever 
be consecrated to her service. Tell the Baron also that I am 
very sensible of his remembrance, and beg him to accept the 
assurance of- my* perfect acknowledgment. Embrace for 
me the channing Victorine; repeat also my thanks to the 
Count, and assure him I shall never forget his kindness. 
Remember me to the Countess, Madame Livia, and Mr. 
William, begging them to receive the assurance of my sin- 
cere friendship. 

'^ If I were to tell you all those who send you salutations. 
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I should want two more pages ; for every one is interested 
for you^ and they never cease to wish for your happiness. 
Believe, however, the most sincere wishes are made by us. 

" You will tell Mr. Hieronymus that John is quite well, 
and ihat Mr. > is very well pleased with him in all 

respects. His board is not paid for; and tell Mr. Hierony- 
mus, on the receipt of this letter, I beg he will immediately 

send an order to for six months' pay, and address it to 

me. He must not delay, for I have no money. 

" You will not do wrong if you send at the same time the 
two Napoleons, to make up the twenty-five, if you can. It is 
I who send you the gown : ipstead of lace, you should trim . 
it with muslin« Make my compliments to Mr. Hieronymus, 
and tell him the first time I write again I will give4iim more 
particular? respecting his son, because I hope to have more 
room. I wish very much to know how ink is made with that 
powder which he gave me, and what he has done with the 

« 

two pictures I sent him at the Villa d'Este. 

^' Adieu^tdear and good sister. We embrace you cordially. 
A reply at once if you please. 

" LOUISA DEMONT." 

" 8th February, 1818. 

'^ A Mademoiselle Mademoiselle Mariette Bron, \ Pesaro." 



Letter from Mademoiselle Demont to the Queen^ 
dated Riminiy l6th November, 1817. 

*^ It is on my knees that I write to my generous benefac- 
tress, beseeching her to pardon my boldness, but I cannot 
resist my feelings. Besides, I am convinced that if her 
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Royal ^iighness kaevv the frightful state into which I am 
plunged, she would not be oifended at my temerity. My 
apirits cannot support my misfortune ; I am overwhelmed by 
it, and I am more than persuaded I shall sink under it. I 
feel a dreadful weakne^ss : a mortal inquietude consumes me 
internally^ and I do hot feel one moment of tranquillity. A 
crowd of reflections, ' on the -past goodness of her Royal 
Highness/ and ^ on my apparent ingratitude/ overwhelm me» 
May her Royal Highness deign to take pity on me ; siay she 
deign to restore me her precious favour, which liiave unhap- 
pily lost by the most deadly imprudence ; may I receive that 
soft assurance before I die of grief; she alone can restore 
me to life. 

'M daref again to conjure, to supplicate, the clemency and 
compassion of her Royal Highness^ that she will grant me 
llie extreme favour of destroying those two fatal letters ; to 
know that they are in the bands of her Royal Highness, ancl 
that they will constantly bear testimony against my past con- 
duct, kills me. The aversion which I have merited on the 
part of her Royal Highness, instead of diminishing, would 

be increased by reading them* 

\ 
I * 

/' I permit myself to assure her Royal Highness, that it is 
only the granting of these two favours which can preserve 
my life, and restore to me that repose which I have lost. My 
fault, it js true, is very great and irreparable, but love is 
blind. How many faults has he not caused even the greatest 
men to commit ! I dare flatter myself this is a strong reason 
why her Royal Highness should condescend to grant me th^ 
two favours which I take the liberty of asking of herl 

'^ I allow myself to recommend to the favour and protec* 

1 
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tion of her Royal Highness my sister Mariette, and also ber 
who is in Switzerland. Her Royal Highness gave me to un- 
derstand that, perhaps, she might be allowed to supply my 
place. The hope of this alleviated my distress. It would 
be an act of charity, for my sisters have only moderate for« 
tunes, and in our small poor country they are not to be ac- 
quired. I am certain her Royal Highness would have no 
cause to repent her great goodness and extreme kindness to* 
wards a young girl who has' always gained the esteem and 
friendship of all io whom she has been personally known. 

'^ I cannot sufficiently thank her Royal Highness and the 
Baron for their kindness in sending Ferdinand to accompany- 
me ; he has paid me all the attention and taken all the care 
of me imaginable ; I know not how to acknowledge so matay 
benefits ; but \ will endeavour by ray futi^ipp^ conduct to'mmt - 
them, and to regain the favourable opinion ^hich. her Royal' 
Highness entertained for me during the days of my good 
fortune. *' 

\ 

^' It is with sentiments of the most entire submission, and. 
the most perfect devotion, that I have the honour to be, * 

" Her Royal Highnesses most obedient Servant, 

« LOUISA DEMONT." 



1 
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We set out from the VHta d^E^ ffed Itth of 
JN^ovember, 1 8 IJ, and slept the sftine 04gbl^ %t 
Milau, that of the 19!^ at NuoviVandoft the t4lh 
arrived at Grenoa, irhere we etnbapked TBifii<ediately 
on board an English ship of ^e Irne^ of eighly-ftve 
guns, and five hundred men, called the Leviathan, 
after the most bulky inhabitatrt of the deep. The 
wind being contrary, the vessel coald not put to 

« 

sea the same day, and we were in considienable 
peril, from her touching several times 4ipon baalk^. 

The wind became so violent, that k was rmpos* 
sible to put out a boat; but on the 17th it mode* 
rated, and we set sail the same^day: ontfaei%th 
me leased the isle ^f Capwa»> flfiW l» tfep igtilf of 
Niaples, on which the RoflMA Bmferw ViJiiiiMa 

B 
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London, June 4^ 1881. 



TO 



THE KIISIG, 



HIS FAITHFUL SUBJECTS AND COUNTRYMEN RETURN 
THEIR MOST AFFECTIONAT^ GREETING. . 



SIRE, 

•'We are \vell infornaed, that upon the first. an- 
nouncement of *^ the Letter," which assumed your 
Royab Self as its penman, you felt indignant at a 
freedom so presumptuously, and so unexpectedly 
taken. The feeling was kingly; it was constitu- 
tional. But we also know, that when your Majesty 
had read the letter, accompanied as it was by a 
l6gal excuse, and personal apology (a j, and had, soon 
•learnt how its electric effect operated throughout 
your kingdom, you assented to the obvious motives 
of its publication, you duly appreciated itis good ef- 
fects, you complimented the heart of the bold man 
who wrote it, and most graciously nerd condescend- 
4ngly allowed a copy to be intermediately presented 

toyou. 

We do not infer from such permission the adop<» 

tion pf the letter in question; but we do condder it, 
to amount to a generous forgiveness of the use taken 
with your exclusive title; and to a tagit acknow- 
ledgement of the truths of the publication. 

B 



Your Majesty therefbre now knows, that the Au' 
tbor was no courtier, no mimsteriat dependant; 
but a volunteer who at his own risque and single- 
banded, defended the honour of his Kingj and ex- 
plained his conduct; when statesmen and courtiers 
shrunk from the responsibility. 

But let us not be FXiisunderstood ; we mean not to 
reflect upon the House of Peers; for we fully ac- 
ce.de to, and admii'e the constitutional caution witli 
which all allusion to your Majesty, (as being Indi- 
vidually interested) was avoided, duiing the course 
of the late onhappy investigation. Sucli forbear- 
ance, constituted that " absence of undue influ' 
eBce," SO' essential to a right and impartial 
judgtBent; and that you were pcrsonallv thrown 
into the back ground ; formed the beauty and 
the contrast of the whole judicial procenium. And 
when the passion of the ipoment, sliali have sub- 
sided, future ages will mark the parliamentary pro- 
ceedings (b) J as a landsman on the suininit of a 
root, views a vessel buffeting a tempest; the skill 
and dexterity of whose maoagement, are lost with 
the aen^e of immedistte danger"; but become evi- 
defit when the 8torn» is conquered, and the ship 
anchors in safety. 

For the sake of perspicuity; we shall assume in 
our reply, that the letter was wrttten by your Ma- 
jesty; flor will such reply be less reconimended to 
your gracious attention, because a coterie of your 
subjects, transmits it, ona day (4-th June) sacred to 
the memory of your revered Parent; proud in the 
annals of undying history, and dear to the rccolleo 
tion of his surviving subjects, and to you more espo- 
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place stilMaments tlie loss erf' this man, so re« 
adwned in every way— of 4his incomprehensible 
genius, whose like will never again be seen. 

On the 30th we re-embarked on board our vessel ; 
but the wind being coiitiary, we got out to sea on 
the 22d only. The isbuid of Pianoza is close by 
that of Elba; it is fiatv:p»i§l(>w, and was us^ by 
Napoleon as a ree^fftaciter^ his horses.^ It was 
here also that Jo%iafe|oii l^%way to Nineveh, was 
driven by stormy %nd remained three days, and as 
nmny nights^ in the )»^ly of a whale. On; the 
S4th iWe passed the isle of Montediristo, and Oft 
the 96th arrived at PaleroK), ; the capital of Sicily. 
The town is rather extensive,' very dirtyiand with- 
out any remarkable pjbject of curiosity. The public 
gardens are the most pleasing which it; p^'esents* 
The place is well situated, ackd the climate excel- 
lent^ as may be supposed* when I state, that at the 
time we were theij^^^he sun was as powerful as in 
the month of May "m^^.witzerland. 

On the 4t]^ of December, at seven o^cldck ii^ 
evening, we quitted this city<^ ai^ the day, follow- 
ing passed the Lipari Isl|mls, three in number^ 

B 2 





sH)d the islatid of Stit>mboli. The latter i^ & tnoutt- 
tai^, 'which constantly tlirows out flames ; and the. 
following very singular, and equally true, aneodUM 
was related to me respecting it. The servant of an 
English gentkofian was taken by the impress, and 
carried oh board a brig, outinto the Mediterrancteti. 
At the tlistance of tlvrde iMigues from Strombbib 
whilst tte oAoers of tile brig: 'wele observing, niritb 
a^lads, the "fire wbick iMuedi^frOtti the moi9fif«eifafi| 
they suddenly sbw a cattiage ulrlth sik hoorseii ipum 
by,-^n tubj^ct which had nevMr bcfdf^ beetf Ml% 
dli this isle. The coachman of the Eiiglidh gttfltiib 
Kan I<K>ked, and assured them tiiat it was bis raiiih 
Cek^ tariii^, with 'his arms updn it, attd'that 'ht 
tetogaised Vka ih the vebide. AH Wdt»gliMfi§r 
mhdt. with tb)» cil^umstsnice. in «vei7 Bugftiill 
Vwsei « book IB ke^, in -Whltih all ^xlMuiMHktt^ 
ifetumiBcm -ar« 'notcfd dowYi • (and rifis 'hMk'i «t 4lte 
'«nd of evei^ voyag(e, is IsBpc^leii by'the AdaiMty 
'Of ^EdgidBd. Thie offlc^-of <ike%y% noted, ib tii«lr 
book, the circumtftance, iitbSlfte Itay tOid 'boOr ih 
which they had observed iVA^^f wards, on his ite- 
^(ifrh to -ficf^ahd, (hb cbftUhM^ w6Blt to tieek bit, 
6M tua^^ t'^towgieat^as his HtopArise, wlien t«ld 
tttet*he butt diea pftieMly onVhe same'diiy,.«Di'hi 






as your regency. Its duration is in the hands of 
Providence. 

The Queen has undergone every moral punish- 
ment adequate to her' case. In the eye of the law 
she is acquitted, the withdrawing of the record estab- 
lished against her in the House ofPeers, (constitutes 
that stcquittal. The sentence of public opinion, from 
ivhich there is no appeal, has however passed against 
her. But the Queen is unfortunately still the wife 
of the Sovereign, though separated ; and as such, is 
entitled to every courtesy which can be granted to 
her, short of a public restoration to society. We view 
with sibhorrence and detestation continued attacks 
upon her privacy ; th6y are not fouiided upon a re- 
^rd either for public imordls, or the teguTat inarch 
of government. The anonymous libellers, who in- 
dulge in them, know that should the Qdeen quit Eng- 
land, their occupatioh will be gone. They knoW 
that by goading her and her household with conti- 
nued and fabrici^ted slander^, they, rouse her spirit; 
and retain her in the country. This is their selfish 
object, the whole tendency of their patriotism : and 
it is a gross insult to the nation to say that the wives 
and daughters *0f England require these continued 
irritations in order to check' any renewed intercourse 
between them and unhappy royalty. Thiese men, 
howevfer, fancy themselves, and arrogate tQ them- 
selves, the title of *' your friends." Believe, Sire; 
that you have not among your subjects any more in- 
discreet or dangerous. Against your enemies you 
possess evej y capability of defence ; by such friends 
alone are you rendered vulnerable ; and we do not 
hesitate to assert that the conviction and subsequent 
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mous Achilles encamped his armyp when on h» 
way to the destruction of Troy, 

On the 6th of January, 1816, we departed ftom 
Messina, and embarked on board the frigate Clo- 
rinde. Catania is but seven leagues distant. 
When we were on the very point of landing, the 
wind became so violent and contrary, that it ren* 
dered it impracticable. It is a dangerous spot^ 
because there is no port, but merely a small open 
road. The gale continued so heavy that we were 
in great danger. The sails could not withstand 
its force; but, as soon as set, were rent into a thou* 
sand fragments. During an entire day but one 
sail could be set, and the vessel was tossed about 
with^ so much violence, that it was impossible to M 
remain standing. Four days we were in the 



spot, with this terrific contrary wind, expecting 
every moment that our frigate would upset. At 
length Providence had mercy upon us, and on the 
10th of January we entered the port of Syracuse. 

Syracuse is, at present, a small town, but was 
formerly much celebrate^) and governed by its own 
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kings. It is very ancient, having been founded by 
Etolus (one of the descendants of I*^oah), 330 
years after the deluge. It possesses many antiqui- 
ties worthy of rei^ark ; among others, Dionysius's 
w; it is a grotto, hollowed in thb rock in the form 
of an ear, and was constructed by Dionysius, the 
famous tyrant. The echo is surprising; a pistol 
fired in it produces the effect of a cannon-shot ; 
and words uttered in a very low tone, are repeated 
distinctly by the echo. It was here that the un- 
f(»tunate victims of the tyrant's brutality were 
confined ! lAe had caused a small chamber to be 
constructed above, in which all the complaints of 
the prisoners below could be heard. He placed 
a sentinel there, who^ in the morning, related to 
him what had been said against himself during 
the night; and influenced by a fear, that the sol- 
d^ might disclose the secret of the small chamber, 
Yn^ strangled him : every evening he caused a fresh 
: sentinel to be placed there, and every morning he 
was, himself, his assassin. It was the same tyrant 
who would not suffer himself to be shaved, firom a 
fear that the operator might cut his throat with the 
razor: he compelled his daughters to take cp his 
beard for him; but, afterwards, suspecting eve^ 
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them, he had it burnt away. At SyraciM^ mre 
shewn, also, the catacombs, or vaults, in which were 
the sepulchres, and into which, the old men, 
women, and children, fled in time of war. For- 
merly, it was possible to go under ground to Cata« 
nia, distant forty miles ; but at present they are prae- 
ticable only about fifteen. They consist of many 
, narrow passages, which lead in different direction^, 
with large chambers at intervals ; and are visited 
always with lighted flambeaux : the gloom» and 
the feeling which it excites is horrible ; and the 
atmosphere very noxious. There exist atill, 
at Sjnracuse, the ruins of many temples, sacred to 
the gods and goddesses, whom the Syracusans of 
former ages worshipped. The temple^ of Mi- 
nerva is the most ancient ; it is now converted into . -a 
the great church, and is said to be the most an* 
cient structure in the world. The fountain of 
Rotuza is to be seen, the waters of which, liioiigh 
fresh, come from the bay, and return to it. The 
ruins of the houses of the Saracens are still visible ; 
they were hollowed out in the rock; the ti^lea 
and chairs were also formed of rock. Syracuse 
formerly possessed four considerable cities, aH of 
which are now reduced tons ins: it gave birlSito 
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turity of power, must pot expect to hold tbcm in 
ijlegiance — like marriageable children they xvill run 
alone/' ^ 

The American war (continued from 1775 to 
1783,) was not tended without various cabmet 
changes, and great diplomatic difficulties. It was, 
throughout, a convict in the heart of your good 
Father, in defence of a ricrht of possession as King, 
and against the introduction of republicanism, as 
influential upon his kingdom of Great Britain. It 
ended, however, in establishing the axiom already 
named, and at this period 

<< Chatham's great son, seized Englaod's destiny." 

From 1784 to 1792, the period of peace was 
clouded by the first seripus indisposition of your 
revered Father,' but during it, many most important 
improvements, upon which now rests the Commer- 
cial superiority of our Country, took place; more 
particularly the perfection and general introduction 
of the Steam Engine; and the rapid epistolary com- 
munication established throughout the kingdom-— 
but it was a period marked by the active and inces- 
sant discussion of republican doctrines ; doctrines 
which produced a sanguinary revolution in France ; 
the abusiBs of whosfe government, the imperfection of 
wliose legislative institutions, and the derangement 
of whose finances, afforded not the same power of 
8elf preservation by which your revered Father's 
firm principles, aided by Pitt's vigour, saved this 
country — The character of this interval was " pre- 
caution against threatened danger." 

The first French war from 1793 to 1801, (when 
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middle of the forehead) wrought the instruments of 
hell. Catania is very clean ; the streets, for the 
most part, are straight, and the houses well built* 
and "new. About it are scattered masses of fire- 
stone, in size equal to cottages, and in colour like 
coal, which have fallen from Mount Etna. For* 
merly there was a port, which the lava has now 
choked up. The ruins of the old port, where 
Ulysses anchored his vessels, on his way to the 
destruction of Troy, are still to be seen. 

On the 35th February we left Catania, imd 
arrived in the evening at Augusta, a small town, 
with nothing remarkable except the harbour, whicli 
is safe and good. On the 36th March, the small 
vessel, called the Royal Charlotte, belonging to 
her Royal Highness, arrived. We embarked the 
1st April, and steered for Girgenti, a town of grmt 
antiquity; but which we were unable to visit, on 

* 

account of the shallowness of the harbour. The 
island of Sicily is the largest in the Mediterranean, 
and very fertile ; the land yielding every sort of 
produce spontaneously : the seeds a^e put into the 
earth, and left without any culture until the 
harvest. We saw the corn springing amidst stones 
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and briars^ in the middle af the inonth of January^ 
and the country m green and luxuriant as in .the 
middle of May in Swit2;erland. Notwithstanding 

« 

this, the people are very poor : their poverty, 
doubtless, arises from idleness, or want of exertion. 

The 3d of April we set out on pur passs^e from 
Europe to Africa, which we accomplished very 
rapidly^ having run 160* miles in one night. The 
wind was so strong that it ws# riinpossible to 
stand ; for when up, instead of walking, we were 
obliged to drag ours^lve9 along by our hands; or, 
if lying down, were unconsciously rolled out of 
our births. It seemed as though .the whole 
in^rnity of devils were in and about owyji^^essel r 
plates^, i^asses, and. bottles, all rolled ajboiit with a 
frightful uproar. The mountajUis of wator were 
^higher tlMm the masts, and dashed with fu^y from 
one side the vessel to thi^ other ;— if any one were 
induced, by fear, to put his npse (or^-J through 
the window, paf fwig.) came a wavct which 
dashed over, and drenqhed him. The tables, 
chairs, and beds were tied with strong cord/s, and 
«ven nailed down.* At one instant, the vessel 
rose on the bospm of a wave, and then again sunk 

c2 
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80 rapidly, that one's breath was checked by the 
shock ; she was dashed, also, violently from side 
to side, so that to have a moment's rest was 
impossible. Those who have never seen the sea, 
cannot possibly form to themselves an idea of its 
impetuosity. To me it is a most magnificent 
spectacle, so long as it can be contemplated with 
tranquillity, and without dread ; nevertheless, it is 
not quite prudent to throw one's self at the mercy 
of two elements so inconstant as the winds and 
the waves. For myself, I have always thought 
that He who had the power of creating, has abo 
the power of stilling them, and preserving us: I 
ever reposed my confidence in God, our good 
preserver ; and remained perfectly at ease in the 
greatest dangers, resigning myself to all which it 
should please Him to send us— -whether life or 
death. The dawn of day, and the view of land, 
were, however, impatiently expected; never did 
night appear so long! The darkness was so deep^ 
that it was necessary for the vessel to lie to, le0t 
she might ground too violently (trop fort), whioh 
would have been destruction to us. At length, 
the weather cleared up, and day-break appeared 4 
what 'delight ! we were in view of land, and of the 
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shores of Africa ! We did not» bbwever^ get into 
the roads of Tudis tiU night. '< Happy is ke 
who gets into pcMTt after a storm/' 

On the 4th tii Apiifl we disembarked at the Oon^ 
letta. (Note a.^ After passing the Mole, there is 
a small lake, between the Goletta and Tunis, tirelve 
miles in length, from which the town prasents a 
delightful view. At Tunis it is customidrjf to walk 
out on the roofs of the houses, and them are terr- 
races, upon which it is piracticable to make a tour 
of ^he town; but the streets are very dirty ^nd 
narrow. Women, oi a certm rank, never step be» 
yond their own ddors^ when their husbasids go out, 
they lock them up, like slaves, «ik1 ean^ the key 
in their pocket. Occasionallyv .but very rardy^ a 
few women of the lower class are met with ; tiiey 
wear ample cloaks upott^^ their thouMers, Mid two 
handk^Fcbiefe over the facBf •disposed in such a 
manner, that merely the4)oint^f the nose^ and the 
eyes partially, ^can be 'discovered -: they ihave ^he 
feet always 'naked, wearing only aiii>^ndelaole of 
wood ; very wide (trowsers tire: worn by -liome, :pe^ 
ticoats by others, if a hudband meet hiff^wttfe in 
the stDeet, he ^cannot accost her, under < pain of 
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ink manufactures, fr i i it is almost impossi* 

ble for any but the m li led, or the most labo- 
rioualy critical, to make an useful or autheutic 

selection. A decennial lite ary aula dajc would 
make a woDderfuli lditi< of sound sense to the 
caputs of as your rea i l-writing-mad subjects. 

But, Sire, during t m al between the Ameri- 
can War and the French Revolution, the greatest 
injury was done, to the fu mental points of reli- 
gion and good government. It was an age of phi? 
losophical literature, in which Uic wildest, the most exr 
travagant and most absurd theories were certain of 
creating the greatest attention ; and during the first 
French War, the fruits of thsse theories were anx- 
iously expected ; but thank God ! a sense of national 
ganger, which generally acts as a bond of union, 
Mighled the hopes of the Jacobins, Liberals, and 
Republicans. 

A second chatjge, fand it was a great change), 
look place at the period of 1797, when Mr. Pitt 
discovered with a prophetic eye, that upon public 
I'aith and individual credit, he could raise a substi- 
tute for a metallic circulation. By advising fhe 
Bank of England first Jo suspend their payments in 
specie, and from time to time legalizing the act, Mr. 
Pitt, who acted in this instance upon a correct 
knowledge of the temper pf his countrymen, taught. 
those countrymen to depend upon their own re- 
sources. His language amounted to this — " Thp 
war drains us of gold to support our own troops, and 
to make good engagements to otir allies. Gold ip 
itself is that commodity the value of \i liich being ge- 
nerally uiiiicrsiood, is received in payiiicnt of^ ai\ti 
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have constantly in their hands a chaplet of' seeds, 
and count them^ saying ov^* every seedy *^ God is 
God, and Mahomet is his prophet/' They pray 
every two hours, and never without washing their 
hands, feet, and ears. Their mosques are very lofty, 
and without bells ; at an appointed hour,^^ a man^ 
whose duty it is, stands in a box, over the centre 
of the mosque, and cries out that it is the hour of 
prayer. The women never go to the mosque, ob 
church, but pray at home. TMey have no chairs in 
their houses^ and remain all the day stretched out opr 
the ^ooTy with long pipes in their mou^s, drinking 
incessafttly thick coffee, *witb€M|t sugar ; |irhidbi i9» 
in truth, the most borrible^CMi^CNHtion that can be 
swallowed. The Turks eat with their fingers, and 
neither the great nor the vulgar are possessed of 
knives and forks. Before each repast, they wash 
their feet and hands, and a£te^ it repeat the same 
ablution. > 

On the ISth her Royal Highness weirt to pay 
a visit to the Bey (c.Jj at his country resi- 
dence. All the Turkish officers accompanied her, 
and on the road went thiough a very pretty ma* 
nceuvre to entertain her. They galloped fprw^^ 
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with their horses, wfaidi seemed rather to fly thui 
to run ; when advanced to some distance, tbejr 
wheeled rounds and returned with the velocity of 
lightning, discharging their muskets, and exhibiting 
a sham fight together. It is difficult to conceivt 
how a man, mounted on a fiery horse, swift. as the 
wind, can loml his piece, and discharge it with to 
much facility ; but such is their manner of carryiof 
on war. In other respects they are very cowardly^ 
and a Christian neid not fear an encounter with 
thirty Turks. Their uniform made us nearly 9X». 
pire with laughter ; they looked like so many oil 
women ;^ some had White head«dresMB (& papiUons^i* 
others had grey liandkerchiefil festened <mi dui 
head, and cloaks made like mantillas on th^ 
shoukfiens, with laige wooden boots on tlieir legm 
During a journey of three mites we were mueli 
diverted with this masquerade. We then wmnA 
at the palace of the Bey, who received her RojfuI 
Highness. Her Royal Highness had the kindiMM 
to present us to him; after a short 4x>nvenatkMi 
(they oonvecsed in Italian), he took th^ PrincMp 
by the hand, and conducted her into his seraglku 
She commanded us to foUow her ; the gendanMl 
fe«NU«ed in the haU, it beii^ forbidden fiar any 
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to enter the seraglio, under pain of death; We 
were introduced into a magnificent room : the wo-* 
tnen were dressed with incredible splendour, being 
loaded with gold, diamonds, and precious stones; 
their legs were uncovered, and their ancles en- 
circled with diamond chains, tlwjir fingers covered 
with rich rings, and the tips of them painted blacici 
The Princess seated herself with the Bey and his 
first wife, upon rich cushions ; five wives, of the 
rank of slaves, presented napkins, wrought with 
gold ; and afterwards the riehest colMtion that can 
be pictured was served to them; thfere were ftdi 
t#o hundred diiSerent disfa^Sy all served uoon gold; 
After the repast, the slaves brcMight their finest - 
perfumes) and sprinkled us with theni from bead to 
foot : OUT dresses have not even yetlost the scents Tbi 
Bey ordered music to be brought. Six old woinen 
commenced playing a sort of diariviffi, whicfa dte- 
fened our hearing, but it was the most exceUent^ 
melody of the Turitish court ; aiidtbe old women 
were^the most perfect of its songstresses. Afters- 
wards the eldest son of the Bey (he <vi» is now 
reigning)," took her Royal Highness by the hand, 
and conducted her into his own sei^aglio,^ wbii:her 

also we followed her* That of the son-is aac^e e«^ 

» 

D 
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tensive than that of the father, and contains more 
women ; but they were not so richly dressed, with 
the exception of his wife, who was very beautiful, 
as was also that of the second son. The ceremonies 
with which we were received in the first seraglio 
were repeated in this ; the women crowded round 
us, and appeared delighted to see us. Uni^ortunate 
creatures ! we were undoubtedly the first strangers 
whom they had seen since they were first immured, 
like encaged birds, in these cloisters. When once 
the doors of the mansion are closed upon them, 
they step forth no more, and meet the eye of no 
one, save the princes, by whom they are treated 
like slaves. When the princes enter, they all hastea 
to kiss their hands ; it is the only favour enjoyed 
by them. They are enormously fat, ^nd those who 
are the most bulky are esteemed the most beauti- 
ful ; those who are i^ender are lightly valued, and 
even scarcely looked at. They are constantly 
guarded, and watched by eunuchs ; thus I look 
upon them as buried alive. It is said that thcare 
are five hundred in the palace of Tunis. 

After having viewed all, we returned to Tunis, 
where we resided in a magnificent palace belong- 
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eiiber it is or is not k gratuitous ttsomptioiii on their 
part, of an irksome daty, wbidi the crown imposes 
upon itself by becoming a public prosecutor. 

When the AttoFney-General exercises his high 
constitutional power of ejc^offim information, he 
passes over the previous protection which the ac* 
cused receives from the first opinion of a grand jury, 
and this very omission of a protective step renders 
the performance of his duty at all times painful and 
invidious. It is the extreme jealousy with which 
jsDch extra jurisdiction is viewed by the people, 
which renders the proceeding seldom resorted tOy 
but in important cases. And it b this wholesome fear 
of the people which induces the Attorney-General 
to confine his duty to such cases, as in their verdicts^ 
would be probably followed by the acquiescence of 
lAie kingdom in their propriety* 

The first objection therefore to the mode in' which 
'^ the Constitutional Association" proceeds, is> ** that 
there appears to be no prevention to the members of 
the grand jury, (not liable to challenge) sitting to 
decide upon an indictment, instituted by the very 
political society of which themselves might be mem* 
bers.'- It is true that such members might retire on. 
the presentment of such indictments, but a possible 
eiise might arise, when, from such honourable 
delicacy, the jury might be reduced below an ade« 
quate efficiency. The initiatory proceedings of jus^ 
tice may thus become clogged, ot be rendered diffi- 
cult 

** The next interference which such association 
creates with the regular march of the courts of law, H 

c« 
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jolted quite off the ground (sautait en Tair). We 
were, notwithstanding, quite devoid of fear. 

We afterwards visited Carthage, so much cele* 
brated for its antiquity, and for having been long 
the rival of Rome. It was founded by Dido, sister 
to the king of Tyre. This city, the birth-place of 
the renowned Hannibal, was once beautiful, and 
the emporium of commerce, but was afterwards 
thrown down, and reduced to ashes by the Ro* 
mans ; and on its site is now to be seen nought but 
a few old miserable houses. 

On the 22d of April we quitted Tunis (d)^ and • 
on the S4th, made sail for Greece, On the 28th 
we passed the island of Pantalania, and on the 
29 th that of Gozo, where Ulysses, on his return 
from the Trojan war, was detained seven years hy 
the goddess Calypso, who sought in vain to enslave 
him for ever,. Telemachus, his son, was ship* 
wrecked on the same isle, and was also well re* 
ceived by the goddess^ Gozo is very near to the 
island of Malta, on which the Apos|le Paul was 
wrecked, during his voyage to Greece, We en- 
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tered into the harbour ; but, as arriving from Tunis, 
could not land without performing quarantine.— 
The town, when seen from the harbour, appears 
pretty ; but the streets are all up-hill. On the 31st, 
the wind becoming favourable, we continued our 
voyage, and during three days had sight of no other 
objects than the sky and the sea. Nothing is more 
melancholy ; one feels as if exiled from the rest of 
the world ! Proportionably great was our joy on 
coming in view of the isle of Cythera. It is the 
first of the Archipelago, and the one where Venus 
was produced from the foam of the sea. Formerly 

■ 

she had her temples there, and was adored as a di- 
vinity. The number of the rocks around it render 
it dangerous ; among others, is a latge one in the 
form of an egg : any vessel so unfortunaite as to 
strike upon it is inevitably lost 

On the 4th we reached Milo, an island having an 
excellent harbour, and a small village on the heights 
of a mountain. The women of this isle are re- 
markably beautiful, and still wear the costume of 
ancient Greece, which is much more elegant than 
the modern dress. 
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our varioDi imtitutioDs, and gives a character of gmt 
'political tolnatioa to the government of tlie country ; 
of thia character it may be deprived by the com- 
paoioDsbip or rivalship of a subscription associa' 
tieo. 

The means of superior information, which ougbt 
to be, if it. is not possessed by the Home Depart- 
ment, enable the responsible head of that secretary- 
ship to direct public prosecutions with a more dis- 
creet s^ection. It is not the mere publication of a 
libellous or blasphemous work which creates the 
sole misebie^ sucli a work may be printed and still 
not find its way kito circulation. Prosecutions may 
in some cases tend to diffuse the poison ; and there- 
fore too frequent prosecutions increase the evil, 
irbich they are intended to check. Many obnoxious 
works would of themselves die awayj for want of 
that degree of excitation which is frequently given to 
them by prosecution. Considering, therefore, these 
nice points as not likely to direct the judgment of 
a private association, we make it an additioeal ob- 
jection. 

There is scarcely an axiom of religion, of govern* 
meot, or of policy, which has not within tbcse latter 
years, been freely, perhaps too freely canvassed by 
the press ; and thousands of thousands have bled in 
the attempt to carry their most pernicious doctrines 
intoeflwct; yet England exists, prouder, safer, and 
greater id spite of these attempts ; and we conceive 
that a there was a moment, when any ultra-associa- 
tion was unnecessary, itis atlhis presentpnbliccalm: 
for though the circulation of tlie Bible, without com- 
tneott may perpetuate and increase dissent from the 
5 _ 
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Eetablisbed Ciuifcln yet it musl certainly tend at 
loftst to check blasphemy^ and in a great measure 
obstruct sedition ; and it would be a most lamentable 
discovery to make, should it be found, that with ex- 
tending education, dangerous principles were co- 
equal and co-existent. If such is not the case^ (and 
we cannot but think the pains of so many active 
public characters are not thrown away;) then is 
there a power already in operation, which will of it- 
self progressively decrease, and render useless the 
operations of such an association* Besides^ the six 
acts which passed a very short period previous to 
your Majesty*s accession, have had great effect in 
promoting the tranquillity x)f the country^ as con- 
nected with the press. 

As to the objections made against *' the Constitu- 
tional Association" upon the grounds of its inherent 
illegality; such grounds being referential to the 
39 Geo. III. cap. 79. none can be so absurd or ut- 
terly dissimilar,— that act is against secret societies; 
not against anonymous subscribers who may contri- 
bute towards the support of public institutions. In the 
concealment of the name of a contributor, no improper 
secrecy takes place. ^ Let not thy right hind know what 
thy left doeth,'* is a scriptural axiom : but.the secrecy 
meant by law, is ike secrecy of design. Now, the ob^ 
jects of the Constitutional Association are plain, com- 
prel^ensible, and decided. They are, *' to repress by 
every legal means in their power, disloyalty and sedi- 
tion." These a#e no secret objects, they are as open 
as the noon-day. But not so were the secret societies, 
arimed at by the Statute alluded to. Of these how- 
eter public the subscription^' or the names of the 
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The temple of the four Winds is extremely well 
preserved ; and the- exterior is ornamented with 
figures, descriptive of the powers to which it was 
sacred : this temple is at present converted into a 
mosque, and in it the dervises perform their 
extravagant ceremonies. Never was any scene 
more frightful ! In the outset the premier sings, 
and the rest repeat after him ; they then take him 
by the hand, and utter such violent cries that they 
lose their breath, and appear on the very point of 
suffocation. Two of them then strip off their 
gowns, their shoes, and their turbans, beat their 
bosoms, tear up their dishevelled hair, like furies, 
from every part of their heads, shriek agaiYi lill 
they are out of breath, and then turn rapidly 
round, until their eyes grow dim, and they fail ta 
the earth. Afterwards, comes forward another, 
with his hair wild, his dress half stripped off, and 
a knife grasped in his hand, which, after many 
horrid gestures, he plunges into his own bosom : 
the rest wipe up the blood with their hair; oncf 
takes a drop and smears it on his face, arid the 
others lay hold of him, and toss him about violently* 
till he becomes senseless and falls. All then throw 
aside their turbans, the music commences, and 
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th6;y turn round as if distracted, kiieel, kiss the 
earth, ind rise again. The ^bief priest holds a 
crown in his hand, and cries ^ I^olan la Mahom- 
med, NoIm la;^' the i^st repeat the same words, 
in different tones, and the most confused manner. 
The priest' turM hiinself in the • direction of 
Mecca (where lies the tomb bfthcjir false- prophet, 
Mabommed,) and bows repeatedly, and profoundly; 
his example id followed^' by the others; i^ho bow 
in the same manner^ and tern roudd iagsan to the 
sound of a sort of musiev ^hich is little better than 
the striking together of a p»r of sandats; They 
conclude by embracing each other, and, kneeling, 
kiss the earth. It is impossible, 'without witnessing 
the scene, to form an idea of the sensations^whicb 
are called forth by it: at one moment it is difficult 
to repress laugfater ; at another, psty and dread 
contend for the macdtery. I was isa overrome by 
terror, that I inVohui tartly sduzed hold of a gentle* 
man who was at my sid^ and trembled from heaii 
to foot. It is forbidden to be a spectator of these 
Ceremonies, but her Royal Highness had a^ked 
permission, and obtained it as a high favour., 

» 

In Turkey, if a person becopie mad, he is looked 
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upon fife a mnk, ^oA rambles through the atlMliw 
his ha94 covered with flosversi^ and hi^ hodgr ititii) 
liiiJ^oiM. Aftec hi» dienth be ia held T in g«Mt. 
v^aan^riktioii ; a tomb ia eiiected over |iHtt« Mdf hot 
is ]o.vok«d as a saiftt :-T«a ' Qircumstaoc^. w1m<^ 
43^hibits strongly the stiipidil|y and ignoflisco 1>( 
this uncivilized people. : ^ 
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Th^ lantM^r 06 Democfthenos. i» still tOi be. imM 
io Athenii^; it is. a memitnentof marbte^. anA iK ' 
omfimented with many fine baarrelieick iSmM ' m 
mt tbis tim^ performed, ia it. j j 

The.iirtrBia^ or Acropoli^» ill which iS(the>iMMit 
ef< Icidei^ and the fountain. b£ fresh wat^^ wliieb 
was ci»ated by N^eptune; when disputing; wMi 
Minerva, 'Ebe grotto, of Diapaniie; Pre|Bli{9i^ "^ 
t|ie citadel ;• \w it ia the tiettpla. ofi Mineim,; idia 
msspificence of which oonaista^ hi: thei nuoriieft 
^eighty and* massiveness of> its. ooiiMBaa^ of wbte 
marble^ and of tite Doric ordei ; there are vaflbfii 
ba»-reliiefS| and^ii^v^ stati^ea on the front/ At^lUltt. 
fortress stilt remains the portico, conseorirtO#IK 
Neptune Erecteus, with five columns in front ; it 

r ^ 

is now ttsed«aa a powd^ mv^acine. fb the Mfaiii 
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place IB «ko tibe oliv« tfe^ \iiMi imiahi ^j^. 
ibanded ad spring ikitfii ^ e^ffki ^iini^ Wt 

of \^fm6ry. Th^ te&X^ Of Mill^^Vi; jpfMl^t^c^ 
of the ancient Athenians, ei[MistrUctfe& If h6ilj <tf 
white marble, and encircled with a double portico, 
suppdited by tWo ro Ws of %tE»mifUl IMni edlllitins« 
The length of the tt^thpl^ ik (M)e faUftMlr^ find 
tw^ikty-^vi^n feet) the breadVb'Od^ hnttldr^ii^ thb 
heiglit sixt^^tiioe. Thiisi dte& iw n&W u$i§d is ft 
powder magazine. . 

In the wall of the fortress is a head of So^ii^, 
supposed to have been once very fiQ€, but now 
Mm-cety to be reccygiite^fii, M mu^* ktlft^ been 
Gdnsuai^d by time. BeloW^ att tbir ttiter df th^ 
tfa^ati^ of Mi^t0dotMS At^cftfi ; bi^i^^db^ tb^'t^N^ 
of t^ ^atre of Bice|ius» ilf' wMt^j derii^' fite 
f«itiv«Ai of tbM f^/Mfvtta pi^tm meW^iiifdia 

fdOih in H fof'thifl^'thdosjilitl i«{KEici«fibfti; bttt if 

my nSn^fiW, th^ w«i^ «ibi^ed te> ^xii« -fte: pit- 
l^icf tritfmpbat'«f«h «f AAri<lnr; NeM^ it i^* file 

e3 
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which there are now but thirteen columns £Qina]ii-' 
ingy out of the one hundred and twenty wbidi it 
formerly possessed ; they were sixty feet in he^hty 
and nineteen in circumference, of beautiful marblet 
and of the Doric order. 

The Ilisssus, the celebrated Athenian riv6r» over 
which was formerly a fine bridge, near to this 
temple, now in ruins. We were told that theie ^ 
had not been water in its bed during forty yean, 
and that it had reappeared only this year. Heie 
was the promenade of the beautiful Grecian 
ladies. 

■■.-,» 

The stadium, in which were exhibited the wild 
beast combats, and where, every five yewn^.tfae 
ancients celebrated the Olympic games ; it lA of 
immense extent, and in the form of a horae-dhoe. 
Under the mountain is the enclosure, whence^tbe 
chariots issued, for the race in the arena, and inlD 
which, when concluded, they returned.. hSbm 
the games, crowns, formed simply of laurel,, wqra 
distributed to the victors, who were more gratififld 

« 

than if a kingdom had been bestowed upon thedl. - 
It is reliEted, that, on one occasion, a fond motiMr ' 



expire4 with excessive joy, on seeii^ ber son pro^ 
claimed vector. This amphitheatre would accom- 
modate one hundred and fifty thousand spectators : 
the site, and the grassf, which flourishes on it, are 
all that now offer themselves to the eye. « 

At a short distance, are the ruins of the temple 
of Ceres, goddess of agriculture ; as also, the foun- 
tain of Galioch^a^ now dried up. In the town is 
the temple of Jupiter, at present converted into 

« 

a Gree^ church ; and, likewise, the temple of Au- 
gustus* 

Mount May is still pointed out, as the spot 
where St. Paul preached to ten thou^nd. Athe- 
nians^ w ho became converts the same^ day. , 

Outside the^ town aiie the tombs oi Tramiles, 
and of Pericles, the best, and most illustrious 
monarchs qf those diays. The. house of Plato, the 
great philosopher. : The temple of^the Fpries, in 
whiqh (Edipus di^d of despair. This j^^ng man 
having killed his father^ without knowing hiin» 
became so wretched, that he quitted Athens, and 
never «*etumed tp ijt more. . The temple, of Venus, 
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in which is a myrtte, said to hn^ve be^tlf cttt^ *M 
even burnt down to the rootle often, thafi iH ii^• 
prodncrng itself » fnexplicafcle. It, QW^f^' ttMl 
bie an exertion of thie pow^ of the goddesfty pi6^ 
tectress of love, of which the myrtle is embl^ttrtitk^ ; 
and consequently, demonstrates, that it is vain to 
attaupt to exterminate and destroy (qn*on, a beau 
couper Famour juBcju'k ta racine, et fkire ti6Mr icili 
efibrta pour le d^tiruire) love: it always rMuUHir 
its- post. 

On the Piraeus ,is the tomb of the femoucr Affiik 
zon, wife, it is said, of Theseus. In truths on 
whatever side one bends one's steps, it is ov^ the. 
ruins of this ancient and = beaUtif til city^ Whii^ 
formerly i$i«kedl -atnong the tnbst c^flebrsfted inthk 
world. It is now much changed, being small and, ' 
wretdiecl, without Irade^ amd vk^ttfotft' indtwfiys.' 



.•.; 



Thre ibountaifi^from whiek thettMfcietitft^cM^MA 
all their fine miorble,: still reiliainrt'lm iMi*^krii 
fbtmd in it no longer; Opp^osrite tH'H* h MMtft 
Hymettus, pfodiielive of estcelletf t honey. ^ 
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From the ibmeM^ the siadl to#it «f lA^ttMHb 
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presen;ts ^ beautiful prospect;, it is situated in a 
rich plain, planted with olives, the fruit of which 
yields aii abundance of oiL . 

The Athenian women are not beautiful* nor yet 
IS their costume ; they suffer their hair to float at 
length, and thos^ who have not a sufficient quaiv- 
tity^ add to it silk, painlicdi the san^e colour : they 
conceal the greater part of the face (f).. 

(g) Her Royal Highness gave two balls to the Gre- 
ciaiji lajdijea: their manner of dancing is insipid to 
the lasft degree (poux mourir d'enqui). They are 
npt perimitjbed to dance with the- gentlemen, but 
merely among themselves^;, and their dance con- 
sisft3 of nothing more than taking^ each other's hand, 
and turning, The fir^t, or the one who dances 
best, hold^ a. h^nkerchief in her hand^ which she 
constantly waves ; the accompanying music is 
simply, la,, la,. 1^ lk» la, la, and la, |at Uii without 
variety, ^^ded to this, their want.of grace makes 
one fancy them puppets, moved by wirea* The 
lower rank of women wear a head-dress, composed 
of a. silver coin, called ibarras, which is. equivalent 
t€^ At raps of, S^itserlsv^d;, they hav^e ajl^ necklaces 
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of the satne materials : the coins aire pierced io the 
centre, and placed on an iron wire« The wdnkeb 
who are more weahby, wear gold coin in the sattie 
style, and in great profusion. Both the poor and 
the wealthy unstring them, when they haVte no 
other money, or in preference to borrowing, 'ahd 
distribute to the many poor tvho offer themgelves 
every where, and inyariably limit their petition to 
a barras ^hj. 

After having examined every object of curiosity, 
and interest, at Athens, we quitted it, on the 34tb/ 
to proceed on our voyage, and on the S6tb, 'laii^ 
rived at Corinth ^»^, a very insignificant towiiy 
with respect to siie, but of great antiquity. Wii 
resided in the palace of the Bey, which is t^if 
extensive. Corinth offers no objects of curibsitj^f 
save its castle, in a commanding situation ; a ftW 
columns, which are said to be the wreck of-* 9^ 
temple of Neptune, god of the sea ; and a tottb,- 
pointed out ab that of the children of Medea, siainT 
by her own hand. ' * 

On the 38th we resumed our journey^ after havt^ 
ing visited the Seraglio, in which there are mMf 
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women. The port is six miles distant from the old 
towDj agreeably with the system anciently pursued 
by the Greeks^ through motives of policy, of con- 
fiftructing their ports at a distance from their cities. 
On the 99th we set sail, and the following day the 
wind became so violent, that we were obliged to 
come to an anchor off Cape Colonne, On a 
mountain above the road are the ruins of an an- 
cient temple of Minerva Poliades, built of splendid 
white marble : there still remain fifteen columns, 
which we visited. 

The first of June, the wind being again favor- 
able, we set sail, and on the 3d reached the isle of 
Tenedos, opposite to the plains of Troy. It was 
thither that the Greeks retired, whilst the wooden 
horse, with ten thousand men enclosed in it, was 
introduced within the walls, for the purpose of de- 
stroying this great and beautiful city, after it had 
withstood a siege of ten years. There is no longer 
a stone to be seen of its once proud edifices, and 
its site is an unbroken plain, planted with olive 
trees. We twice passed the Scamander, which 
formerly crossed the city. At si trifling distance is 
New Troy, built by Alexander the Great. The 
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town is not, in any way, remarkable. Close to k 
is the Strait of the Dardanelles ; the rapidity of the 
stream renders the entry into it very difficult, and 
without a very stiff breeze to overcome the cur- 
rent, it frequently occurs, that vessels are detained 
six weeks without being able to get through it. At 
the entrance are two fortified castles ; on the left 

that of Europe, and on the right that of Asia, as 

» 
also a pretty little village. A little further up we 

saw the ruins of Sestos in Asia, and of Obisto in 

Europe. 

■ 
On the 5th of June we passed Gallipoli, at the 

entrance of the Sea of Marmora, and on the 7th/ at 
four o'clock in the morning, entered the port of 
Constantinople. From the port this immense city 
forms a magnificent view. It is built in the form 
of an amphitheatre^ and is divided into three liiii- 
tricts, Pera and Galata, the residences of the Chris- 
tians, and Constantii^ople that ofthe Turksi The 
houses are all constructed of wood, which is fre- 
quently the cause of great conflagrations, extend- 
ing even to three or four thousand houses. If a fire 
break out^o attempt is . made to extinguish it, 
unless the Grand Seignor be present ; and if he 

1 
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were at a distance, the town would be suffered to 
burn down, whilst awaiting his arrival. On the 
day of our arrival, we disembarked, and went to 
reside at the spaeious palace of the British ambas- 
sador. When within the city, it appears, far from 
beautiful, owing to the narrowness and dirtiness of 
the streets. Her Royal Highness, her lady of 
honor, my sister, and myself, went up in a sort of 
car on two wheels, drawn by oxen, which is the 
best equipage the country affords ; the rest of the 
household were on foot. It is said that the Mosque 
of St. Sophia is splendid, but no C!hristian is al- 
lowed to enter its precincts ; the Turks themselves 
enter barefoot. Every Friday the Sultan goes to 
prayer, accompanied by his guard. His palace is 
very beautiful, and is surrounded by cypress trees ; 
this tree appears to be the favorite of the Turks, 
for before every house there is one,— the effect of 
which, in this great town, is strikingly pleasing. 



The plague breaking out here, her Royal High^ 
ness was under the necessity cff taking a country 
house. Oh the 14th, we went to Biutiere, fifteen 
miles distant from Constantinople, upon the Bos- 
phorus. Nothing can be imagined more enchant- 

F 2 
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ingly beautiful than this canal, which unites the 
Black Sea, and the Sea of Marmora. The inoun*' 
tains, on either side, are sprinkled with villages 
and villas, and the canal with vessels, laden with 
merchandise, passing from sea to sea. We occa^ 
sionally made excursions on the Black Sea, and in 
one instance we breakfasted in Asia, and dined in 
Europe* On the banks of the Black Sea are many 
fortresses, and in a small garden is seen the tomb 
of a giant, who is said, in days of yore, to have 
been the King of that country— it is sixtjr-four 
feet long. Near it is a temple, consecrated to Bag* 
qhus, God of Wine. 

The Grand Seignor sent rich presents to the 
Princess, though he is by no means fond, of seeiBg 
any distinguished personage within his dominimw. 
The boats, on these seas, are not broader at the 
bottom than the hand, and to prevent being upset, 
it is necessary to sit down on tHe planks; even 
then they are dangerous. They are very long, and 
go like the wind. In Constantinople, seven or eiglit 
women may often be seen taking an airing together 
in a chariot, drawn by oxen. They are invariably 
escorted by Turks, to prevent them convenang 
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The machinery by which the poor-rates ore fo be 
raised, and distributed, is not intricate; but we 
hare not spAce now to enter fully into its discovery, 
or applicability ; we, the few individuals who now 
rcspectfiiUy approach you by letter, on ti.e part and 
on behaif of the people, beg leave to invite the 
attention of public characters to such a pt'oposition'; 
and profess ourselves ready to lend any and' every 
aid in our humble power to promote a better arrange- 
ment of the poor rates, and administration of the 
poor laws. 

But, Sire, before we quit the sobject of vigorous 
Jinance, we cannot but draw your attention to the 
transfer which has taken place in the property of the 
codntry, occasioned by a long continuance of war,' 
and the great increase of the public debt That debt 
some propose to annihilate in part, or degree, as the 
means of avoiding national bankruptcy. To us the 
accumulation of the national debt suggests this pro- 
position — " To render part of it permanent and un- ' 
redeemable, by converting the value of thq tytheS of 
the. kingdom, by instalment purchases, intp perpe- 
tual and unfluctuating stock," and this not by any . 
compulsory measure, but by agreement between the 
parties, in which they may' avail themselves of the 
facilities of an act of parliament/ But as this mea- 
sure may at 6rst alarm the Church, of which we are 
zet^lous though unimportant members, we beg to state 
to your Majesty, as head of that Church, that even the 
future discussion of such a measure, must proceed 
upon certain clear and unequivocal principles. 

]. A fair and bondjide valuation of the 'ty the. 

e. A solemn national guarantee to the Church, of 
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Chase,, ar^ still to be seen :— two hundred years 
bad been employed in building the temple, and a 
fellow, of the name of Erostratus, destroyed it by 
fire in a day. When asked why he had comthitfed 
the act, he replied^ that it was to render his aam6 
immortal!!! Three miles from Ephesus, is thi 
grotto of the Seven Sleepers, who were perse^ 
cuted, on account of their religion^ by a tyrant, 
king of that country. They were cast into the 
grotto, and awoke after a sleep of two hundred 
years' dumtion. They were much astonished, on 
awaking, to find that every thing was chaoged;, 
that the true religion was established, and that 
their tyrant and his descendants were dead. Thejr 
supposed that their sleep must have been of moib 
than ordinary duration, and thait a considerable 
lapse of time must have taken place, left tbdir 
^otto, and went into the town. I am ignorant m 
what manner they li ved thare afterwards. 

' * ii~ .■■ • 
On the ^5th we quitted Scala Nuovd, flAd .. 
passed the islands of Rhodes and Cyprus, rarprd^'^V;' 
ductiveof good wines. We did nof^dare to diSf ' 
embark, on account of the malignant fevers, wfaidb 
prevail tbare in the month of June^ the elBfeet^sf / 
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continued rains. The 2d of July we landed at St. 
Jean d'Acre, a town equally celebrated in ancient 
and modern history. The anchor was cast exactly 
in the spot where Richard Cceur de Lion, King of 
England, was detained, on his return from the cru^ 
sades in the Holy Land. The tower, where he was 
imprisoned, still remains in the state in which it 
then stood. It is in the centre of the road^r It 
was here, also, that Napoleon the Great first gave 
battle on his campaign into Egypt. 

He was compelled to raise the siege, by the ar- 
rival of the English, under the command of Sir 
Sidney Smith. There were eight hundred French 
in the town, who retired to a tower, in which 
they defended themselves galbntly, until com- 
pelled to.yiield to numbers. The barbarmis Turks 
cut off their hands and feet, and putting them 
into bags, cast them into the sea, subjecting thetn,. 
also, to numerous torments, before putting an end 
to their lives. What a striking proof is this of the 
barbarity of this ferocious nation towards the 
Christians, and of the melancholy effects of the 
ambition of a chief, who feels no compunction for 
exposing the lives of liis brave soldiers ! ! St. 
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Jean d'Acre is a small and convenient town, but^ 
iike other Turkish towns, constructed of wood. 
We went with the intention of visiting the old 
fortress, where Napoleon fought} it is now de* 
stroyedi but the English have built another in its 
place 4 

On the 5th We set sail for Jaffa, which is dis- 
tant but half a day's journey f^J* Her Royal 
Highness purposed going thence, by land, to JeK- 
rusalem ; but, as we were unprovided with pass- 
pbrts, the Bey refused to let more than five persons 
proceed. We were, therefore, under the necessitjr 
of returning, on the 6th, to St« Jean d'Acre. The 
Bey there was exceedingly polite, and granted vm 
passports, and as many horses as we had. need oft 
five linen tents for the jouriiey, and a guard of . 
Turkish officers to escort us, the country being * 
infested with robbers and banditti. 

On the 8th we commenced our pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land: our company consisted, in alU ctf* 
two hundred and eighty individuals, and presented - 
the appearance of an army ("IJ. On the momij^ 
of the 9th we arrived at Nazareth, now a small 
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village, built of stone. , After having taken some 
repose, we visited the church, which is built upon 
the spot where formerly stood the house of the 
Virgin Mary; there are some fine paintings in the 
church. On the evening of the same day, we set 
forward again, and arrived on the morning of the 
lOth at Clon, which stands in an extensive plain. 
We reposed under our tents, but the heat was so 
excessive, that it prevented us sleeping; at five 
o^clock we dined, and the caravan again continued 
its route. On the 1 1th we arrived, in the morning, 
at Rama, where we slept in the convent of Capui^ 
chins. As far as Rama the road had been very 
narrow and rocky, filled with brambles, and con- 
stantly up and down hill, so that many of the 
company, partially overcome, bji sleep, fell from 
their horses. In the evening, after having slept 
and eaten, we resumed our journey* On the 
morning of the 12th we again slept under our tents, 
pitched in the open air. The road became more^ 
practicable than before. At thr^ o'clock, in the 
afternoon we broke up our tents, and the; same 
evening, at nine o'clock, reached Jerusalem. At 
our entry, the people assembled in crowds to see 
the Princess of Wal^, who rode upoa an ass. 
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This circumstance i^ecalled to me strongly the Daj 
of Palms (Palm Sunday), on which our Saviour 
made, in the same manner, his entry into Jenisa^ 
km. I imagined I beheld him, and inwardly made 
comparisons : for assuredly, if any one can 1Q' any 
way resemble our great Saviour, it is this e*xcett€ftiti 

* • 

Princess. She is, like him, charitable, mild, atid 
beneficent to all ; she has sufiered much, und^ai* 
ways supports her misfortunes with great pattdiltfi^ 
and resignation ; and, like him, she has pot jd^^ 
served them« :*- :. 

m 

Jerusalem is unquestionably, to every true Cfcffiip 
tiaa, the most intei^esting town that can be vidMi^ 
having been the centre of the actions of oii^ ftl^ 
vioiir ; it was in Jerusalem that he gave theiMiM 
powerful testimony of his tpith. Jerusalem 'WM 
^so the land promised by God to his elect, tfnd i^ 
the scene of the lives of many prophets and ilkHM 
trious men. It is very different qow from wliiil^il 
fimnerly was, and, like many other dties, had iMMi 
laid in rains. In contemplating these ruinsi^miii 
has a melancholy example of the fti^ility tflf i|Mt9 
man greatness^ Cities which were ofice tbe liMM 
briUiant and the. most beajutiful, are now butlmUjil 
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of Stones; and that which was, coevally with their 
splendour, passed over as unworthy of notice, is 
now, in their stead, brilliant and beautiful. If the 
great men who tl^en flourished were to come forth 
from their tombs, how great would be their asto- 
nishment to behold the order of things thus 
changed ! Reflections such as these should con- 
vince us of the futility of fixing our affections on 
earthly objects, and instruct us to bestow them 
rather on our true habitation, which kt above ; con- 
sidering ourselves only as travellers and strangers 
here beldi^. 

m 

We took up our abode at Jerusalem in a co&vent 
of Capuchins^ and the following Aioming sel out 
on our visit to th^ furious and idt^redting objects 
which abound there. We begad with tiiie church) 
which w«is buiit fay St. HeleM. This virtuous 
Queen of England followed her busbtfnd t6 the 
crusades, and founded, it is said, five hundred 
churches, and as many hospitals. A liidr^ fa^e^efi- 
cent Queen it is impossible to itiaagiil^. She died 
in endeavouring to save the life of her husbaii^ 
who had been wounds in the aMft b^ a& enve- 
nonted arrow ; sfbe extracted the poisoii by trucking 

gS 
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the wound, and thus saved him, but was herself 
the victim of her excessive tenderness. Her hus- 
band caused her body to be transported to Englandi 
and on each spot where the vehicle which bore 
it rested, he erected a cross. The crosses still re- 
main. The Queen was classed among the saints. 
The church is magnificent, and enriched with 
paintings ; it is built exactly on Mount Calvary. 
On entering it,*the attention is directed to the spot 
where Joseph of Arimathea embalmed the body of 
our Saviour, and afterwards to his holy sepulchre^ 
which is of an oblong form, covered with scarlet 
velvet, embroidered and fringed with gold > the in- 
terior, in which three persons might be placed, is 
ornamented in the same manner. Within are fOTty- 
four silver lamps, constantly burning, maintained 
at the expense of the different courts of Europe : 
each one has its mark. The stone wtiich covers 
the opening is beautiful white marble. 

What sensations can be supposed to arise from 

* 

being in a spot so holy ; from having it in one's 
power to put up prayers to God, at the very tomb 
in which his son was buried ! I imagine I see him 
issue forth from his tomb, covered with the wounds 
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iafiicted on him, and exclaiming to me, ^' If thou 
foUowest my precepts, and doest the will of God, 
my Father and thine^ thy sins shall be forgiven 
thee, and thou shalt be received into grace/^ We 
quitted the sepulchre, filled with devotion. At the 
entrance is the spot on which the angel rested, 
when the women came to weep, seeking for Jesus. 
Afterwards we touched the column, tx) which our 
Saviour was bound When scourged, and visited the 
place where he was crowned with thorns; All 
persons are prohibited from touchiDg-, or even see* 
ing, these objects ; but through the interest of her 
RcyjrafcHighness we c^tained the privilege of doing 
both the one and the other. W« saw Hie prisonih 
which be was confined. From thenee W M^ufit 
Calvary the ascent i& entirely by st^», iby fwbich 
we went up, and viewed the very spot ^wher^-he 
was nailed to the oross^ anidnvbere h^ nidt)idr,^oii- 
scious of her songs' guiltlessdessyj^rtood iteepitig. 
We touched the cavity into which tbei cibss was 
fixed-^the cross ort which the Son 0f^(5od'^3tpircd 
for oter sins ! - Can we do other thanf abjure diir 
ains^ where He^\eA\ reflecting how greiafc God's 
abhorrence of lAo^e jrtn« must be, wheit'te' willed 
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that bis Son should suffer, and die to expiate them ? 
Ah ! let the incredulous only visit Jerusalem, and 
I am convinced their conscience will be moved^ 
and they will not disavow a religion established bj 
proofs so many and so overpowering, that it is im* 
possible to doubt its truth. Closeby are yet seen 
the clefts of the mountain, which was rent at the 
moment when our Saviour expired. Below the 
church is the site where St. Helena (inspired ua« 
doubtedly by the spirit pf God) found the boly 
cross, which was dug for by her order, she hersdlf 
watching throughout the day at a windowi^fnMrit 
which she distributed money to the workiikett.^v4- 
The Jews, who had carefully hidden the cross# at 
well as those of the two thieves who were crucified 
with him, little imagined that one day they wouM 
be discovered. There were, however, three of thenk 
In order to ascertain which was that of our Sa- 
viour, they were placed on the tomb of a dead 
man ; the two first produced no effect, but as soon 
as the third was brought near, the dead man arosa 
This cross was carried to Rome, where, to this dajs 
it remains* In the church are still the tombs of 
Nicodemus,.aQd of Joseph of Arimathea. 
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On the 14tb we went to Tistt the chaimber id 
which Jesus instituted the holy sacmnlent. I must 
just observe, en jpas^afit, that the Pope repeals a 
similar ceremony, every year, on the same day .4^ 
Twelve of the poorest priests in the. Roman states 
are selected ; he sups with them^ and afterwards 
washes their feet and their hands, as Jesus did to 
his disciples. The Catholics assert that the Fbpe 
is the representative of Jesus Christ upon earths 
It was also in the same chamber that the Holy 
Ghost descended upon the apostles, on the day of 
Pentecost. In the same hodse is tiie tomb of King 
David ; but the Turks absolutely refuse to let it be 
seen. We went thence to the house of Caiaphas ; 
the entrance is through the court where Peter dcM 
nied Jesus thrice, and where the cock crew.^f^ 
Within is the small ibom in wbieh our Saviour wat 
confined, whilst « Caiaphas was deKberatiiig what 
should be done with him. In it is the same istOne 
.Which was rolled by the angel from before the se^ 
pulchre, and which has been carried thither: we 
touched it. At this time this house is coh verted 
mto a dhurch. From it we Went to the pfiwti of 
St. Peter j wh^e the angel burit open tbie seven 
gates of iron, and released him. Close by is m 
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titland ^iU follow the example? The groimdB dft 
which Catholic emancipatioa (as it is fitllBeiy eidleri^t 
is, now demaDded^ are political; we wish |heiii;tx>t 
rest upon less ohjectionable motives; por do ;«# 
wish to see it wrested from your Majesty upon Umi^ ' 
plea of Irish loyalty. Such language would imfAj§: 
that the Irish would have deserted tbeiir King injthiiff 
late war> but that they fought under his victOnanC 
bfuiners, looking forward to Catholic emancipatiiw 
as a boon and as a reward. Such an argufaept. (ttH 
grades the disinterested loyalty of your Irish-jHibn 
jects, and has been used by aost iiyudicimisjuliii^ 
cates. : .Viv r 

Sire^ thfit Irish in your army never dreamt iff ..Qm^ 
tholic emancipation, they never knew, its meaning ofe 
its import ; they knew only one du^, which wBfrlH 
beat your enemies whenever or wherever th^y wjii^ 
marci^ ag^st them. ' • .f, 

Happy will the day be, when Catholkisflt.ci^ 
Protestantism may meet in the same jadk^\€l|aiipf<] 
ber; but till such union can be undenmhlj|H!Q|fe^' 
to be a band of strength, and not the rope qiMOA 
your Majesty will observe tbe.oatb/ which yop»ira 
about to take before God and in the sight .^ $fjL 
your people ;-^yoar coronation oath (o). We.5hofp|^ 
be inclined to think that whenever a King of Tffgjl 
land places the Catholjc Church by the side c^^fjlDK 
Protestant^ that should such King at the time Im^. 
been crowned, the act would require a repetitio[(^i|i( 
the cemmony : so truly do we think Protesteot^a^ 
cendant;y to he the true, intent and meaning janjl 
object of that oatlu :* v ::^ini 

The aignmentfl^ ms tojUbe.^voiiid^e.i fa«mg|ajjj(. 



heaven in vi^w. of, his dis<;iple&i, ^4,|be s^p^lchres 
of Miury and Joseph also. 

' ' ■ * • .J » , , 

/ 

On the 15th we departed for ijejcighp.^ The ro^ 
being' very perilqu^^ on account, of ^nditjj, the Bey 
gave us an escort oC two. hundred spldiers, of 
whom the chief, AS we were, fprtvinatehr, not till 
afterwards j^nforiped, hiid been condemned tp dea^h 
but a year.before^ for having headed a band of 
robbers. Consequently, if we had cause of alarm, 
it was from hipi, and from the charactei; of ttie 

t 

soldiers, by wborn we were surrounded. They 

all had the air of fugitives from th6 galleys, or 

something even more horrible. One had a gun, 

another a club, another a bar of iron, and a fourth 

a sort of fork, as a weapon. Their dress was not 

more uniform, and they themselves exacdy the 

colour of the chestnut. On their head they wore 

a small turban, with whif:h, you would have said, 

they had wiped the spit for a week; and the rest 

of their d^e^ was equally clean. Such are the 

men under whpse protection, in the deepest 

darkness, we accompUshed this journey,^ in the 

» 
deserts of Palestine; in tbe midst of frightful 

precipices, and on a road, known by us to be 

H 



was visible. NotwithstaiMiiig ill thi^ I j^l'-ntft 
bestow a thought on the danger, but slept as well 
kii'if iti a ffbuiA bed ; it wi« tot till they '^tere |taat ., 
te Wib Vefid<^ed on tlie perilft to ^ich ine hvA 
bbii '6kip^6scJd. 'Vkeik ' ai^ Wifi adv«ntige» ' ^ 
lMiv411ing'l on6 adqnii^ <i6\iit%e' and firmnieiil 
'Oil thi^ Votite we )^^ fftfe h6Ute Wbteirtt dkiittt 
If&istfd LttzairUs fi-obi tbe dead : the tree oH wMfajli 
A^^klotti, soil df mvid, Wns eatigtit by hfH liftirr: 
the poilidT'^ field/ Boofgfit with Che mMi^ fAkh 
^ud&s ha'd taken: '^ thie '^rice 6f betraying^ Mikm 
\he cave^ in whrch Jeremiah wrote his hodk &) fM 
m&ny other trifling objects, "^hich k ^o\M Am 

tedious to name. On the 16th» learfy iii' the 

> 

nHor'nMg, w«f Cached the Joi^anf, anid ^Mt liavn 
to it in the ktHae pi^rt where our Savitfttlr (iOMtntiM^ 
Jbhta the Baptist to baptize hirft, ai^ whflMi idn 
dove of ft-e'deyd6iid6d ftbm faeil^^Ki. On the atbtf 
side iii the desert, in which St. Sbbn ^readiedt^ ^ 9t 
Was also'd^er it that 'tb^ Alznlglity dUtatOdHidriA Am >k 
son ''to dtatfid stfR/' dV^r the hradi ^ofiitkb 
Israelites, tindier the guidahde of Josbtta {m)i'j^1lh 
arrived at Jerichd, that onfce noble dly, of ^Mldcfti 
but a few ruins now r^ihain/ It %^ "dMIb VtWt 



as well as the valley of Jehoshaphat, fff^ff^, jthjs 
road. 

A»# l<»-^wt bM# J<^,^xg 19 n^ ^¥* fe*!^ 

h3 
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be in the power of his and Hur ibost niortal' "fSieA ? 
No Christian can gcr to th6 Holy itepukhr^ Vitttbut 
paying to, and craving the peMnission ofv'^e 
Turks: if it do not please them to grant it/ tliey 
flatly refuse, and there is no remedy in c(Miii[>l^t. 
The holy te^epulchre itself is guarded by a \Mi&b- 
metan : so also is the church, of which he carefully 
conceals the key. Five different relijgiohii ^ 
professed there, viz. that of the Christians, TvMu, 
Greeks, Armenians, and abo of the Gotz';'€iicli 
separate sdct, or religion, has its diapels * litfl 
apartments, •' 

The few Christians who reside at Jerusalem; 
particularly the prophets, are* ill tn^ated, poor,' and 
wretched* Her Royal- Highness bestowed 'naitoiy 
charities upon them, and left them fifty Ibiiiii 'fkHr 
year for the maintenance 6f th^ir convetits. '' If 
some nations would rouse themseltriss, and iMtltdtb 
another crusade,, as in days of yore, expel '^flte 
barbarous Turks from that which belongs td 'fit, 
restore Jerusalem, and give it to him wfaopi tijey 
affirm to be the representative of Christ, * iteir 
XiOrd, to fix his residence ther6 ;-*this war wotdmiia 
truly iiseAil and praisei^orthy* in the ey^ cf CMitt^ 



• -L-_ . 
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But, alas! St. Louis, and all Ibose who bad 
religion at heart, are nowdead ; andio^the present 
day, all think much more of their own interest 
than of the glory ai^d advancement of our holy 
religion. It would seem as though this perishable 
WGsld Were their everlasting dwelling-place ! 



: . i 



At length, on the ITtb, we quitted Jerusalem, 
our hearts touched with the objects which we had 
seen there; the remembrance of which can never 
be efiaced. We slept once more at Kama, and on 
the IStfa arrived at Jaffa, a small town. Our 
vessel was in the bay, and the wind being 
favourable we put to sea the .same day. ' Her 
Royal H^bness had an intention df visiting >Alex- 
andria, and going thence into £gypt; but her 
design was rendered impracticable by the plague, 
which was quaking great. ravages there. , We were 
within ten miles of Alexandria; thus we may say, 
that we made the tour of the Mediterranean, 
traversed the sea of Marmora, and had been, upon 
the Black Sea. I omitted to mention, that near 
to Jericho is* the Dead Sea ; so called, because the 
water that flows into it does not again Jssue from 
it. On the 97th we pasted Cyprus a aeoond time: 

3 
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we wi^fi threw day» ia jiighii>fif thiar isUii4i. wbkii 
^a» «< tteit time the reaost of lhe/pii^te«« rltjm'U^ 

■ 

very dan^vous apoty aad maoy'iiessi^a' h^w bodfr 
wMckedupoaata shorea. ; • ^it lo umI: 

Our pravi^QM beg«m to fail uat ^Qtlcwcii^lwaie 
obliged to steer for the isle of Rhodes, whither we 
arrived, after paiEiaiiig GaramaAiiav on the. Irak of 
Auguat. This island presenta . a beautiful coup 
d'cBil ; the town la^lean, and in it yet reaaaSna the 
palaoe of the Knights of Malta, who made it their 
seaideneey when of dd they were possessed ef tkfi 
island. The ruins of the famous Colossus ace alifi 
to be seen ; it was esteemed one of the seven weih 
ders of the world, because lofty^ enough tQ «e(ilAtt 
the passage of the largest vessel between its lafa^T'; 

/ a 

On the 9d we departed thence with al Jilfht 
breea;e, which, in the evening, iieahmied up, and 
became ao violent, that we were in great danger*; 
it was coDtrary^ and drove us baduvaids fyemowt 
eour&e. On the 4th we came^in sight of (San^iti 
(aticiently Oete) and of Mount Ida: on thia moiDI- 
fein Jupitetvg^ of ail the gods, waa bctfo.. IKe 
were four ^ys in pessing Uie ialand, the wiAd leh 



.( ■ 



b a d^d cdliaii <l>ii tifec «^ti %e M^i^ MBiim 
l&ante; but^d the wiird<«^lSnu€^^tiU«on»^ 1<ri^ 
cyhinf^d our courde for Sicily*. We did El6t eatd: 
tfae pkiirt of Syracuse till «hte SOtb; i^is 'iv^ tine 
fi^t ChH^tiatl towfi We bad f<Mr a lon^ %itai6 ^«6fr. 



J i : 



We th^ '^er^ iip'yWr tlAttks t6 lite 'GteiS^ 
Uercy, for th^ m&^ifdst f^tot^tieh WM6h^ hM 
•feWeridea t6 u§, thtdughAtit cKir.Jotoiieyt **/as^ 
suredly^ it was his alUpowerful hand* that prebefv^ 
usy in safety, from the dangers which had threaten- 
ed u$. We bdd ^cidped th^^^ne) t^bbrs, 'tt»^as- 
sini», atid M^at is ev^nMyrt^ formidable thanMeiU 
fh^se,-^the €Ofsairs. Every «€^de in a*p*are of >«hfe 
ifiasMMires whkh tookplace in Tunis after w^ 1^ 
and that five brigs of war were 'fitted out, fVdfn ttte 
Gotetta, far the express-^purpose of pifeCfy. Tl*e«e 
pirates iveli knew th^tthe Priiicel^ had iii«(ii^y'^t#- 
motids, and wuch ^money, in her |>dss^8ion^ a^, 
In cons^iqioiencse, "wer^ ^^ontrntmily #n parmiit df ite. 
Mdd they ^vettafeeH i]#, Ave could ' »<M fisiVe 46- 
^ended/imr^ehres, fafiiving only six giiUs •Mi bbis^d, 
whili^ thefy ^had, each- <tf them, thii^teen. The 
iRrlneMs'e^pt^tiied^^l)^ IhatV ib'<Jt(tet>f ^Ittael^, 
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tt^y. might l>0,8ftti8fi^ ^ith oMr fuoporl^ po)jr t fpt 
these wretches, usually, a^r faaving cariie4 Q& 90 
the valuables, massacre th^^e wha are on boarfi, gf . 
with shot: sink the vessel. .Once in their ppwf!r» 

« 

on^'s only escape. is by a cruel deat&. TS\^y a#r 
proach so quietly, that, whep perceived, ijtifittW 
late to think of escape. They were always in 
pumiiit of our vessel, aad it is difficult to,9fMiw 
prehend hqvir ytel escaped them. We muH b%ll1i 
been protected by a veii^ 'which hid us fromlJitir. 
search. • . . vra 



.' i: ;. ' 
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. 4 One o£ the brjgs had been captured at Scipy aftA < 
two otheifs at Stv Jean d'Acre; thus there wmh : 
two still at sea, and these were- committing grait..r 
rairages. ; Whilst we weve off Cyprus, an £ngU«|| . 
brig was brought in, which had been taken po«8Mr 
sion of by these wretches; all on board had ftMl ^ 
deeapitatedv and the vessel was driving. aboiitjitii;^ 
the mercy, of the sea[. When we . were betwMli 
Zanfee.und €andia, one of these, corsaim wasaeMi 
in chase of us : our consternation m^y be moie 
easily imagined than described! instantly ev^ 
light on board w^ extinguished, to prevent thien 
keepii^ sight ofi^ua in the dark ; they lost lus mii^ . 
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ifttbe metoingi we wiBre greaUj delighted to find, 
they were ho longer in light. 

At the time her Royal Highness left Tunis, she 
Was conjured by every one ncrt to go among the 
ishttds of the Archipelago* because ibey were in- 
fested by pirates, even more to be dreaded thui the 
cmsairs. These pirates have two or three ^la^ 
boats, with twenty-five oars ; when the bieese, 
amidst the islands, dies away, they, conceal them- 
selves, and, during the obscuri^ of the night» 
move BO rapidly with their oats, and under their 
Utick bsQDers, diat notbiagcftu etca^ ibwn. Tbi^ 
board the vessels, wound and massacre all whom 
they meet, carry away every thing they discover, 
' and leave the barks to the mercy of the waves. We 
ourselves saw some barks at Milo, that bad been 
treated in this manner, and were picked up by a 
French brig. Her Royal Highness, who. as I have 
before observed, is highly coun^^eousi was not tw- 
rified by these recitals, and thanks to Ctod, w* «- 
caped all the threatened darken. 

We have, besides,^ braved the fiiry of th* ipi/**- 
a spectacle, of which it ia impOMibte Ip fimn an 
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adel)uatlK idea, without having aeen k, Md which 
we cannot recall to ouir mt^itloHeiB, without ahttd« 
dering. It is, not withstand! ng, a most magaifi- 
cedt object bf cmitemplatioii^—the vast AxjMuiMi of 
water,-— th^ foamy Wavas dashing in uproar arottnd 
the vesirel', whilst they (otm an abyss which iMttti 
about to engulph her. How often, seated at lay 
stianty window, have I, with emotion, gazed ujfidHi 
sO'SUt^riftingii 66ene, and said within myself >*• 
How can my ixne be so senseless as to deby thd 
e&istence of tm Alinighty Gbdt Who could tvt»m 
Al^, etcept filu6h an one ? who could supfi^t, VtA 
jirdiervd firbin desiructkNsi, so frail a vesMl, ai 4ili 
mercy of the WaVes, and tossed about by tl|lf 
reckle^ wittds, stiive a God who has created thattir? 
It is he Whd hilies our destiny, who places iit in 
d^^tif, and whw afterwards releases us from thettf^ 
if j^tiick be%ift good pleasure^ and for our advainti^j 
Let U« then tobmit to all which it pleases h1»i VI 
ordain, reposing oor trust in him. After aueh ire* 
fleclions, \ felt perfectly at ease, and, if in peril, 
offered up my prayers to God, recommending uy 
soul to him, and awaiting his pleasure. 






«*« 



Q^ voyage was iiow neiariy concluded ; but ^1^6 
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were not sufienid to land, or to toueb-iiny (A>fe Alt 
vessels, coming from the Levant, ure oem^tled tQ 
submit to quaraotine, en account (tf the plague. 
At Syracuse we bwl a small'Kfkjit of Ifted Xppropri^ 
ated to mi -and every One fled fr»m vti,. M ftom wild 
hf»»ta, with which we Were diverted 6ot a lUtle. '7 

On the 97th we again set sail, again to en- 
counter bew dtfogers. W^ had ^m to)d» that 
some Algerines wei« ccMising off Sicily* and that 
thiey even chased* ior three hours, a amaU vesr 
■d, whidt took shelter ia SyracUM i and, in Gonse* 
qurace, her Royal Highness engaged an Austrian 
frigate to convoy us. By an unparalleled good for- 
tone, when we passed Catania, these corsairs were 
short of water, and had gone on shore to procure it, 
and thus we escaped them once more. As they 
-vere at war with the English, it would have been 
a ma8tel--fitrDke for them; tb have c^pturs^ the 
Princess.' 

At length, on the 31st, we entered the Straits of 

MesBina, and in the eraning cast anchor in the port. 

We had flattered ouraelves, that we should be suf- 

frred to land without parCprming quwihtinc ; bttt 

iS 
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flattered ourselves m vain ; so on the 7th we again 
made sail, and coasting the shores of Calabria, on 
the 14th came in sight of the isle of Capri, in the 
Bay of Naples. Whilst we were there, Vesuvius 
was burning, but faintly. We did not land at Nof- 
pies ; but as I have before been there, I cannot pass 
so interesting a town unnoticed. 

Naples is extensive, but very dirty ; the Strada 
Toledo, which is three miles in length, is the only 
part worthy remark. The public gardens, on the 
sea^shore, are delightful. The theatre of San Carlo 
was extremely beautiful, but the greater part of it 
has been destroyed by fire. There is rich store of 
antiquities. Pompeii, at the foot of Vesuvius, wat 
totally overwhelmed by thie first eruption of the 
volcano ; the town was not burned, but buried 
under the ashes, which fell from the mountain. It is 
now partly pncovered, and a spacious amphitheatre 
is visible ; in the streets are to be seen the tracks 
of the wheels of the carriages ; and in the houses, 
which are small, and half ruined, are figures^ of 
various colours, white, blue, and green. It is, 
nevertheless, two thousand years since it was de- 
stroyed. There is a separate street for the tomba. 
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in wluch I myself have seen ashes ia an iiro j for-* 
merly it was the custom to burn the bodies. Each 
family had a separate building, which served as a 
tomb for all the members of it. The receptacles 
of the great, and the mean, were distinguished 
from each other. Pompeii is four leagues from 
Naples, on the road to.Yesuvius. This volcano is 
but half the height of Etna; but the ascent to it is 
very laborious, owing to the depth of the cinders, 
into which one^inks as far as the knee. In the 
neighbourhood are the lavas, which formerly der 
stroyed Bais. It was at Baise that the cruel and 
perfidious Nero enyded his days ; his house, and the 

to 

warm baths in it, are stilh shewn there. , Close by 
is the grotto of Aniana, which is highly remarkable ; 
the air is so pernicious, that if a dog be put into it, 
in five minutes he diea. Near it once eitood a town, 
which was swallowed up in one night, and, tlie fol* 
lowing morning, its site was occupied by a small 
lake, on which game are plentiful. The atmo*' 
sphere about it is bad, and would caufte, death to 
any one compelled to remain there. . 



i^ 



The evening of the 13th we quitted the Bay of 
Naples, in tremeiKk>uB w«ather,««i^ atiM0i of • wi]94A 
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thunder and lightning ; we were all in great dread, 
but the gale was in our favor, and on the 14th we 
came in sight of Gaeta, and arrived at TerracinUi 
the first town of the Roman State. 

Her Royal Highness caused application to be 
made to the Pope, for permission to land without 
performing quarantine, and we proceeded to Capo 
crAnzi. The answer of his Holiness reached us 
the morning of the 15th, and we landed imine* 
diately. 

Since the ISth of July we had not set foot upOQ 
terra firma, but had been continually mewed up n 
our vessel. During the whole^of the time, we bad 
not had one day of weather perfectly favorable ; ever 
either the wind was contrary, or fell calm ; and, Jn 
this manner, we had experienced many disappoint^ 
ments. • , 

From Jaffa to Capo d'Anzi it is fourteen mil«s 
in a direct line (quatwne milles, in original, in 
which there is evidently an omission), but wfajen 
the wind is unfavorable, it is necessary to tack, and 
make six miles, in order to get forward three ; tad. 
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4t trm^ after bavingmadeoqe hundred miles, the 
vessel is driven quite back agaio. Whitst goit>g to 
Jaffa, we had the wind ixmst^udtly in our favor^ be>^ 
cause it blows, during eight months, in the same 
direction; and for the same reason, when we were 
on our return, it wds contrary, it changes in Sep- 
tember onlyi 



.' . . 



The evening of the 15th we arrived at Rome. 
It is still a fine city, though no longer so celebrated 
as in ancrent timet, when It Vdled the ^f^le world. 
Rome is rich in m^nifieeiit p«ilaees, of an im- 
liening tepe^t^ bdivitifiil statues ^nd fontitstims, tmd 
has two mighty eoltrmnsv6n^ iHrfeh tire rep^en ted; 
in basso-relievo, the exploits of the ancient Romans. 
The church of St. Peter is the finest ^^ th« \W>rld, 
Mi^'strikeil the visitor vntb astonishment^ thte tnb^ 
teent he enters r In it are lofty coluntms of fMK>n2ei 
te ^r^t number, and tombs of the ancient Kingil 
Mfd £mperors off Rome ; and in themicfist of the 
church are pre^cs^ved the bodies Of St. l*et*f ind 
St. Paul, who suffered martyrdom for their religion, 
HI Rome. The tombs are snrrodnded byamulti- 
fude of lamps, kept 6ohstairtly %uittin§. *• ifi Ail 
same edifice is aibromse statne of St* ^Iftifr, 
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in his hands the keys of Paradise: the Catholics 
adore it ; and one of the feet has been so often 
kissed by the devotees, that it is quite worn. The 
square or place in front of the church is magnifi- 
cent. On either side is a portico, ornamented 
with the statues of all the saints; those of our 
Saviour, and his twelve Apostles, are upon the 
church. On each side of the square is a beautiful 
fountain. 

The museum of Rome is splendid ; it requires 
three hours to make the circuit of it, walking 
quick. Rome is on the Tiber, which passes through 
the town, and is crossed by a fine bridge. 

On the 1 6th her Royal Highness introduced us 
to the Pope, at his beautiful palace on Monte 
Cavallo, where we had the honor of kissing his 
hand. The Catholics kiss his slipper, in token of 
adoration ; and it is esteemed a high favor when 
he presents his hand instead of his foot. 

There are still, in Rome, many ancient temples. 
The Capitol is strikingly magnificent, and adorned 
with the busts of the Roman Emperors, and Con- 
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suls. It was there that public meetings were^ 
held. 

We departed from Rome the evening of the 17th, 
and on the 18th made a very short stay at Viterbo* 
During the night we passed through Sienna, the 
town in which the Italian language is spoken in 
all its purity. 

On the 19th we went through Florence, seated 
on the Arno. It is a lovely town ; the houses 
are handsome, the streets wide and clean, and 
the peasant girls prettier and more hecSomingly 

V * 

dressed than in other parts of Italy. 

On the SOth we passed through Bologna, a fine 
town, with porticos on both sides the streets: 
the same day we passed through Modena, Reggio, 
Parma, Piacenza, Lodi, Marignan, and Milan ; 
and on the 21st arrived at our Villa d'Este ; thus 
happily terminating our journey. The Princess, 
as a token of her gi^titude for her prosperous jour- 
ney, gave seventy-.five louis to the poor in Rome* 

We are looked upon as people out of the com* 

% 

K 
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toon cast ; few have been so far as ourselves, and 
seen so much. 

I hope we shall never lose the recollection of it ; 
and oh ! may we never be unmindful of the visible 
protection which an all-merciful God has voucb- 
safed to us, and may we^ throughout the course 
of our lives, testify our sense of his meraes* 
Amen. 

This small Journal has been written in great 
haste, and merely to afford a little amusement to 
our good mother, in leading her through the places 
we have visited. 

The Journal was received at Colombier in No- 
vember, 1816) and this is an exact copy of it. 



NOTES. 



[The fpllowing Notes are drawn from the source named in the 
Introduction, and are more minute in their details than the 
corresponding descriptions in the preceding Journal; they 
contain likewise the relation of some circumstances which in 
it are passed over unnoted. 

« 

That which immediately foUows refers to the landing of her 
Majesty at Tunis.] 



Note (a). Page 13. 

'* Her Royal Highness^ wearied with the perpetual rock- 
ing of the vessel, resolved to brave the perils pf the wav^, 
in order to pass the night on terra firma* We landed at the 
Goletta, whence the city is fifteen miles distant; this 
distance may be ttuvelled either by land or water, there 
being a species of salt-water lake, which runs nearly up to 
the houses. The ruins of Carthage extend (it is said) the 
whole length of the lake. We took up our residence in the 
house of the English Consul; but, two days aftef, the Bey 
made an offer to the Princess of a magnificent palace, whica 
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hsd not as yet b«en occupied, and was not ev«n mtiraljr 
fitted up. Her Royal- Highness accepted it, and vettl 
tbitlier with ail her suite ; she was received and treated widi 
the hooours due to her tuerit and her birth, havii^ con- 
stantly a guard of honour at her command, composed of th« 
chief officers of the Bey's, household, by whom she was le- 
compunied whenever she went abroad." 



Vote (i). Fage 14. 

" Notmthstanding alt these precautions, diere are af^q 

some who find means to deceive the watchfulness of their I 
husbands. Ever on the look out from their barred aper- J 
tures, they observe the Christians who pass beneath, 
comparison with vhom the TutIu must certainly suffer m* I 
finitely; the wives have a decided liking for the Christians, 
and their preference is perfectly pardonable. If they per- 
c^ve a Chrisdan pass Irequently, they take care to prepare a 
little note, which they throw (iown at his feet; frequently it 
remains unnoticed ; the lady then gains her female duenna 
by presents; she goes in pursuit of their favourite, solicits, 
nay, conjures, and facilitates his introducing himself into the 
house. Woe to those curious or indiscreet persons, who 
caouot resist the temptation ! whatever pains tliey may tak« ■' 
to disguise themselves as Turks, there are very few wbo^ * 
sooner or Uter, are not discovered, and so ■"'— ' •^'> pei 
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of their folly^ which is the loss of their heads^ without even 
five minutes respite. As to the Ifdy, she is tied up in a 
sack, and thrown into the sea. Sometimes, nevertheless, by 
their artifices, the women contrive to conceal their intrigues 
from their inhuman and vindictive husbands.'' 



Note (t). Page 15. 

'' On the 6th her Royal Highness went to pay a visit to 
the Bey, at his country palace, about three miles distant 
from the town. We were in five carriages, and had about 
forty officers on horseback as an escort ; they were dressed 
in different modes, but so fantastically, that they had the' 
appearance of imaginary rather than of real beings. Some 
wore head dresses, exactly such as were in fashion eighty 
years ago ; others had white handkerchiefs fastened to their 
heads, and cloaks of different colours, made like mantillas, 
on their shoulders, all wearing heavy wooden boots. We 
were greatly amused with the setting out of this grotesque 
band; but were struck most forcibly, by the contrast of 
their ridiculous costumes with the beauty of the horses on 
which they were mounted, andtbeir saddles of red velvet/ 
embroidered with gold, and ornamented witfar precious 
stones. The address and activity they display in'th^ ma- 
aagement of these fiery animals, is astonishing. . Daring 
our short journey they went' through a curious evdkilii<Mi| 
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with a view to amuse the Princess ; part of them galloped a 
quarter of a league in advance, theui returning with the 
rapidity of lightning, loaded their carbines and fired them^ 
carrying on a mock fight with each other. It was surprk* 
ing to see their horses at full speed, the bridle thrown on 
their necks, gallop, or rather cleave the air, without swerving 
from the path; and the riders, at the same moment, without 
any manner of support, manage their carbines so actively, 
and fire them with so much skill. It must be allowed they 
are unrivalled in this style of warfare, but in other re*pecta 
they are mean and cowardly. We arrived at the palace of 
the Bey, surrounded by an immense crowd ; the cannons of 

•• I I 

the fortress having announced our arrival, the two prince^ 
and the chief minister came out to receive her Royal High* 
' ness. After traversing many courts and antechambers, we 
came into the presence of the Bey, who was seated on 
cushions, and encircled by his ministers and principal 
officers : he received the Princess with great politeness, and 
her Royal Highness presented to him the whole of her 
suite. After a short conversation, through the medium of 
an interpreter, he inquired whether she had a desire to see 
his seraglio ; the Princess having expressed her assent, he 
gave her his hand, and she beckoned to us to follow her. 
A9 for the gentlemen, notwithstanding their excessive curio- 
sity, they were under the necessity of remaining at the door^ 
and awaiting tis. The first wife of the Bey came to receive 
the Princess, in a sort of circular court, in the centre of dbe 



apartments; we weretiien led into a spacious and magnificent 

■ ■ ■ ~ • 

chamber, covered with mirrors, in which were a number of 
women of all ages, clothed ^tbout the least taste, but with 
great splendour ; they were loaded with gold, diamonds, and 
precious stones, from head to foot, and being without stock- 
ings, many of them had a diamond chain round the ancle ; 
the fingers, and even the thumbs, were loaded widi rich 
rings, and the tips of them stained black. 

'' We remarked that the greater number of the wbmeh 
were dark, and that, in their kind, they were ^nuch more 
beautiful than the fair ones, who were not above mediocrity. 
The Princess, the Bey, and his favourite wife, were seated 

« 

on cushions, and black slaves presented them with beautiful 
napkins embroidered with gold| we were perfumed with the 
finest essences of Barbary in such profusion, that the sdent 
almost overcame us: — afterwards, a collation was served, such 
an one as could scarcely have been provided at the most mag- 
nificent European f^te. It was prepared by a beautiftil Italian 
lady, the wife of the first physician to the Bey ^ she, also, did 
the honours of it. After the collation> was introduced the 
first musical corps of the court, consisting of six women, 
the youngest of whom was more than sixty. One was 
lame, another one-eyed, a third blind, and similarly with the 
others, and all were so immoderately fat, that they eould 
with difficulty move. It was really amusing to see these! 
youthful beauties enter under the charge of an eundch. 
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They placed themselves on the noor^ and commenced 
playing a sort of charivari, that deafened the ears; sucb^ 
however, was the best display of music of the court of 
Tunis. The air finished; after a short prelude, one of 
these divine creatures extended an enormous mouth, and 
regaled us with the tones of a voice so hoarse and discordant, 
that it would be injustice to compare it to any other «than 
that of an owl, screaming at night, on the tower of some 
ruined castle ; and it was more than requisite to remember 
that we were in the presence of two sovereigns, to enable ns 
to suppress our laughter; more especially, as the Princess . 
had the air of listening with great attention, and bestowed 
some eulogiums on the sweet and harmonious voice of the 
beauteous nymph. The Bey was delighted with her com- 
plaisance, and assured her that it was his most delightful 
resource in his moments of ennui and dissatisfaction* The 
two Princes, who had been present throughout, then begged 
her Royal Highness to condescend to visit their seraglio*. 
We found it much more numerous than that of their father, 
but by no means so rich. There were many women, of 
different nations, who had been carried off from their parents 
while yet young. These hapless victims, once immured, 
never walk forth more ; they live there, and there they end 
their days. A stranger never meets their eye ; consequendy, 
they were so delighted to see us, that they were at a loss how 
to express their excessive joy. Some of them spoke Italian^ 
but not very well ; great part were seated on cushions, and 
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Were so immoderately fat, as to be unable to rise without 
assistance ; these were the most admired, and to them all 
the homage was paid. Prince Mustapha^ entering unex« 
pectedly, caused the same movement among them^ as would 
a wolf' in the fold. All were cast down and trembling, but 
taking courage in some measure afterwards, they went one 
after the other, with the mo^t profound submission, to kiss 
his hand; not according to our cusjom, but on the palm, 
for such is the fashion of the Turks. Whilst diese 
unfortunate slaves thus discharged their duty, their tyrant 
remauned motionless as a statue, vrithont even deigning . to 
bestow on them a glance of approbation or kindness. 

'^ A collation was set before us, extremely well served, and 
consisting of every rarity and delicacy ; and we were again, 
many times, sprinkled with perfumes. The ladies would 
not suffer us to depart ; and on her Royal Highness rising, 
they pressed her to be seate|(^ again in such a suppliant 
manner that she could not deny them; and it was. not till we 
had made a visit <^f five hours that we left them, and then 
greatly to their sorrow. They accompanied us as far as the 
court, making the most . affecting gestures. O sweet liberty, 
said I, on coming out, how inestimable thou ar.tl These 
unfortunate^ are buried here alive, condemned (o see nought, 
save the sky, their room, anfd the barbarian who sacrifices 
them to every caprice. Every moment uncertain of their 
existence, they hold it at the will of him who detains them 

L 
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^n hii^ power, and who bereaves tl^em of it wbeoi they, hmk 
expect Her Rojral HigbaeBS having takeo id^cm ot thm 
Bey and all his court, we returned to Tmua in tb« save 
manner ki which we left iL'^ 
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The caiises and manner of tiie Princess'e departure from 
Turns are minutely described as follows :«-r- 

^' Her Royal Highness purposed spending the montil ef 
April at Tunis; but Ae English fleet arriving there* inea* 
pectedly, Lord Exmouth came himself to request her to 
quit die shore, as the Bey appeared obstinately resolved to 
refuse the slaves demanded; and it was probablie dmit bfl 
should be compelled to resort to extremities. Prepwralkiui 
were made for our departure with the utmost promptiMbf 
and many boats, sent by the order of the admiral, vrera loaA* 
ed vridi our baggage. The inhabitants of Turns were kt tm* 
stemation, expecting every moment that the townwouldbe^Ml 
upon by the fleet; and the precipitate departure of thePfeitteeM 
seemed to confirm theur conjectures, which were, in. tnA, bfit 

* 

too well founded; two hours only being allowed for refla cfitta» 
The Bey could not persuade himself that die menaces wMt 
serious, and was very backward in givmg a formal deds i d iit 
undl, learning diat her Royal Highness was on- the poiiit :iAf 
quitting the town, and diat her baggage was already s%p«i^ 
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he was tc^fied by Ike promp^ude i>f the tesolaiioo, and 
jttsdy assigaiiig as its cau^eyihe danger whtoh kwg^over Uiiiy 
he already imagined diat hie sair Tunis sul^ected to the 
horrcMTs of a twdkbllsdiiient : die tom^ aldbba|^ ^ell fort^ed, 
must soon have yielded to superior forb6. 

■ 

*^ The Bey, aware that time was important, and the danger 
pressing, dispatched his prime numsCer to the Princess, 
praying her to obtain an interview with Lord Exmouth, as 
he was fully resolved to give up the slaves to him. Not- 
withstanding this arrangement actuaUy took place, her 
Royal Highness persevered in her design of quitting Tunis ; 
it appeared as if she foresaw the revolution wliich took place 
some time afterwards, and wUoh would doubtless have been 
pregnant with mischief to h&r, had she unfortunately been 
present .The Bey, wbehad iritll triii own hands put his 
brother to death, and procured the cruel murder of his 
nephews, as a means of establishing himself upon their 
throne, vifas in that revolution dispatched by his eldest son, 
who assumed lus seat. The youngest fled to the Goletta, 
took possession of five brigs of war, and did not scruple to 
become a leader of corsairs^ and to infest the seas, in com- 
pany with his worthy comrades, ^onunitting the most horrible 
outrages. 

<< We embarked on the 22ii^ and with a very brisk wind 
passed in front of tl^e fleet; aadi ship fired twenty«one 
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nMinils of cannon, in honour of the Princess of Wales; the 
flagJB were mounted, and the masts and yards manned. wil% 
sailors dressed uniformly, the whole produmg^'a t^ pkas* 
ing^ effect. L6rd Exmonth sailed on the £dd, iud we on the 
94th^ with a favourable wind/' . 
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» ■ < 

^' The English consul having sent horses to convey as tg 

th^ city, we set out at five o'clock in the evening, and tool^ 

up our abode at the house of the French consul. wJiich W|i9 

the mpst comqiodious, and be9t furnished." 
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^* They are^ in general^ very tall, but without grace ; ftnA 
countenance is melancholy, and without expressioti; alUl 
their eyes are cast<down, so that it is difficult to distfagim 
of what colour they are. Does tlus arise fix>m dSfiSdenee^ or 
inodesty ? we are told from neither, but merely from habft.*^ ' 
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Note (g). Fttge 31. 

After relating an instance of despotic cruelty^ exerted hy 
a Turk towards a Grreek, she continues :-—' "^ *i 
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<^ It was told to her Royal Higfapess that, for several 
years, three hundred of these unfortunate beings :'$(€hreeks) 
had beeti incarcerated in the prisons for dd>t, the gre^t^st 
part of whom were languishing in weakness, < and declining 
to the grave in anguish. The Princess, not belying her 
accustomed generosity, paid their debts, and restored them 
once more to the light; frprn which, M^ithout her, they would 
have been for ever shut out. The governor gave proof of 
his humanity: whilst receiving tlie money, he could not 
refrain from she>ying excessive vexation at these poor 
creatures being released, and in freedom : he would, doubts 
less, have preferred seeing them expire in anguish, through / 
ill treatment, I should never conclude, were I to attempt ^ 
to describe the excess .to which this barbarity is urged, 
against a people who merit it so little; and who formerly 
gave laws and examples to the universe. It is difficult to 
conceive, how they can have so far degenerated ; but, truly, 
there is nought so cramps the soul, and so prevents the spirit 
fron^ assuming its level, and ainung at great and useful 
designs, as slavery/' 



Note (h). Pag^dd. 

'' The governor of Athens paid several visits to her Royal 
Highness, accompanied by a numerous court, and a guard of 
honour, which had a most fantastical appeiuralice;. their 
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unifonn being incompletei aad tbeir arms for the aort piit 
but Ghihsi cut lit lAw, coimtiy* The guard nvere on fooi^ mmI 
the governor on horseback; as throughout the whole of 
Greeoe, the use of carriages is unknown/' 



NoTi (tj. Plige 32. 



The following refers to C<Hinth 



*^ The Bey seat a number of horses for the use of the 
Princess and her auite* All bis oflicers came, by bis ordei;^ 
to meet her, and accompanied her to die palace, where she 
was received with great ceremony. A suite of apartmenta 
had, for some ttme, been prepared for her uae> in the meal 
commodious manner that c»n be expected amongst liMi 
Talks. 

^ The following m(Mming we made a visit to the sera|^MK 
The wives are not numerous, but are prettier, and mpfmtiit 
more happy and more free, than at Tunis. The Bey mar* 
ried, about three years ago, a country woman, to whom alone 
he has, since that timey attached himself. He treats her with 
regard, and may, in truth, be considered an exception to the 

« 

general practice of Aie country ; bemgamodelof coostaacy^ 
where constancy was never known before* The cause aoMI^ 
be, that his wife is very beautifol; and be himself appeared • 



to us far more amiable timo o^ers ^f hi» natkMi». He, paki.. 
his respects to her Royal Hi^nesa daily^ and oogleeliad iw> 
thing that could render her stay io the place a^ agreeable aa 
possible. There k nothing remarkable to viait* The castle 
is on a very elevated situation^ and permission to visit it ia 
rarely granted to strangenB. Tbi^ precautipn led bar Boyal 
Highness to believe that, th^e was certainly something cu- 
rious in it, which they endeavoured to conceal from eveiy 
eye ; her curiosity waa thus roused^ and she requested leave 
to go through it^ which waa inatantHy granted to Ikuv We 
went up to it, but found absolutely notiuoe more than ti^ 
fortress. At the foot of the castle them are some CQ^nmna 
remaining of a temple, which waa dedicated tff, Neptime ; 
and close by is a tomb which is said to be that of 4be chil* 
dren of Medea^ slaio by herself, to puniah Jaaon for hia 
infidelity." 



mm 
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** This news spread consternation tbrouj^oiifc tbfl aiiitei as 
it would have been difficult to choose five out of twenly^aisi; 
besides, every individual of die suite waa anxioua to 90 lo Je« 
rusalem: it waa the object of the journey, and the hope of 
it alone had enabled us to support our fiitiguea with resign** 
tion and patience. It wasluird thus to find onr eaqpeda- 
tiou deceived, at the very moment in which we depeaded on> 
its being realized. Her Royal Highneas, ahraya goodnees 
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itself (toujours la bonte mime, origitial), immediately formed 
her determination, M^ithout e:kplainbg it to any one; sfacf 
gave orders to the captain to set sail^ that same evenings 
for St. Jean d'Acre, where we arrived on the 6th < The Prin«* 
cess went herself to the governor^ and ui^ed him to grant 
permission to all the suite to travel tolPalestine. He at first 
started many difficulties. They were, however, gradually 
overcome by the ^ght of some rich presents exhibited to 
him, which operated on his avarice — a vice so powerful 
among his fraternity that they cannot do other than yield to 
it, even at the hazard of their lives and favour. Thus, to tra^ 
vel amongst the Turks, it is not only necessary to be well 
provided with money, but also to be liberal of it; and it is 
only with this metal, or with presents, that what is desired 
can be obtained from them. The governor, not -^lishing that 
the real motive which tempted him to deviate from his duty 
should be known, told the Princess, through the medium of 
his interpreter, that as he had received great obligations from, 
and felt that gratitude was due to, the English, for the services 
rendered to the city, he was resolved, at all hazards, to grant 
this indulgence to their sovereign : he was even generous in 
return, for he made her Royal Highness a present of five 
linen tents, a zetique, similar to those used in Sicily, and as 
many horses as were necessary for the journey ; also an escort 
of officers of the guard, guides to conduct us, and camels 
to transport our baggage. 



^ On dM Sdi of Jiily,. at eight o'clock m &e evening, we 
commenced our pilgriliiige to the Holy Land, presenting the 
a^eitfaiice of m little imoy^^^flm^ofi^ WMoi^ 
hiUndred. We vererGoncq^tttditoilmvekidttiWg^^^^ 
aceount of the es»eMi^ehtoi4iMii^^ Ae; day^ TboJv^ n^ 
we wei:e?terrified witfa^a mwoC the boif^ 
practi^ahle; paths .whichiweihad to.travMe; tbnonl^at ^ey 
were choked with rodui md^brake^iand w^re> 9Q ^ onfiped that j 
we -were every; moBient in idiiq^r of beii^rtliowii downr 
our fear, idso, was not rlibely to ;be di9iiwhediib!)r'i4ie Uf!^ « 
want of ev^ry jkind of babitaltion. Wc^ kMW ^I^Uo that j^^ 
desert cwas iofefted hy ipobhera mA banditti; .|igMurt)theinit 
perh^s, onir^fseort a jiittJe rreHMsm^ us;^e«fMiaUy^ aii tbe> 
governor^ fearing:jthe powei oftie Pciiieesfi te^ whom he 
gave the<titli»;of Qteen ^ lEngkndr had tiricen nvmy precau*7 
tion to prevent the possibilily of insult bdmg offered to her,: 
fearing, with justice^ Uiat if it were otherwise, he should b^ 
the first to feel its elBfects* If an individual, witho^pow^r, 
were to ^avel through this country, he would certluiily be 
exposed to great dungeii, and probably would not quit it with 
lile : indeed it is very : rarely • tli»t Europeans are sc^n in the 
country «; Mimy who bav^ meditiifed tUa jpu^neyMye ecn' 
nouDced it, i|n a perspective of the dangers^ tO]M[hich they 
WOittld-constaijitly be exposed; bu^f the Prinqessof Wales^ 
discotti;age0 by nc^ ^WculUes, and , suiiiipuniting^ al^ ; efected 
whal she bad so loi^. aiiiicipal^d. God bM /permitted her 
to l^ecompliiib her gr^ enterprisoi.'* . 
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^«» Oft tlM>«iPeM«|p/o<l tbe^gA-vrenwt tM Irbte 'Niwm|i. 

eter^ otMif kipoMiliiei ibf ii»' Ax obtain umy itpbi«} itof 
buroing sun pierced cftfoagh '-in isj^ -of the extrnM 'tfaklN-' 
ness of AfeMeiH sod a nuinter of ' v e — w eng 4iise«fei-'g«|r. 

iw^eve eWohr alti^n To remedy tfaiir mtdQiiew^taiiit,-mw 
tfaoaglitof ivlbbifig onnieHM widi^ MtMr 'chroii»; lliis jphpli^ 
succeed^' edttthibly, and^ tb^ itifleri^ dislikfaig'dio %iriiig 
tormented m no more* The earth :beiieatltf our fleeV <inNI 
glowiiigi asd it ivae impossible to find ce o t ac sa ifr ah]^<«taiit 
tioo; the pfilini'irae perfitcdy ^ied op^ asld Mtemdr-iirfdit 
arid rocks; not m smgk tree^ 6r plant^ aaot out eji^; ykiW 
a bnruDg thirst devoured* fis> without m drop df <%ilai tdt 
^emlh it; we scarcely could find enough' toimfricfi 'iitlMr 
sbUp, and: even that proved quite Ittaddy^ ' and filM^lMi 
steall stones^ which wero ik>t 4»e most pleatfaM tii^^'Mtlk' 
We had wine^ butlrom ils tettperatiM/ ir nd^hav(6«btfliV 
boiled over the fire. We could' not ftontiive ^at' ^flWOP 
what to take to qUench ourthiM: hap^lj, frorttiWtf to^AMiP 
seme gourds^ called eBgaries> wer^ fSwiM; tfa^ iikiAtor># 
cok>ilredi and jiislds'-Bfuch juice. This'was oui^ idhid^ Ai^ 
risbment, with the exceptioB of a lew cuthiifMti^ 
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vMtevis^ iskte^' atid-8<Hne :dateB^' 8a,!vrilfaMri^( ihali else- 
yidhereHhey ivovitLnhh bnMilMte, ioiltdied*: :Ift Ifao tor^pf. 
of cl[IMliv«i tbiret, j^ pomsbfMDl) jlMiAyii Mlr,}i^c|| iff 
disgusting; for it is much easier to abstlUii^)fa}|i^0|tif^ 
drinkisg. At length, after a terrific day, the caravan set 
forward at six o'clock in thfii^xsipng : the roads never ap- 
peared so bad to us as that night; exceedingly narrow; up 
hill and down ; at timas jStt^ .^tjhslOttes and brambles, so 
interwoven, that 'the feet of the hprsfeai became entangjbd iti 

theui^^ and tbiey had much difficulty in e^tnpating themselves. 

" ' ' ' • ' * ". • ■ ''■■ ' ■ •'*'-■ *' t'*' ■ ' 
Many of the caravan fell .dowp from their . camels, half 

asleep, but by. a species ,of niiraicle, Ho oncf m^ with. any 

iQon> serious^ imury, dtaii a few bruises, or a bleeding at ^ 



nos««'' 
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^ Before the sun bad . appe^rcfi^ and whilst it was still 
possible to travel, we took the road to Jericho, which is 
distant tvA leagues (from tbe Jordan). The road is over a 
plain, on which nothing but a few noxious plants and bram- 
bles are met with. We passed at the foot of a moontaiui 

« ■ 

of terrific app^toance ; it is said to be that near which our 
Saviour fasted forty days, and whijther he was carried by the 
evil spirit, when he tempted him, shewing him all the kio|p- 
doms of the world. 
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^ I have heard from others of the smte, that ih^ day gpeot 
at Jericho^ was rendered^ by the intense heal of tha sun and 

sand^ far more trying dian any other, even of those spml io 

* 

traversing the desert/' 



Note (n). Pfege 61. 

^^ The tents were pitched in order to shelter us from the 
rays of the sun, which were already very powerful, thonlb^ 
as yet, it was but six o'clock in the morning : throughout the 
whole day it was impossible to take any rest, or to sleep: 
nevea had the sun appeared to us so intense ! its ray« wbre 
flames, which pierced through our tents and scorched us.'* 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The public curiosity has been considerably 
excited, respecting a Journal* of the Visit of 
her Majesty the Queen to Tunis, Greece, and 
Palestine, written by Mademoiselle Demont, 
in consequence of references made to its con- 
tents in a letter, addressed by her to her sis- 
ter, which was produced, and read at the bar 

• 

of the House of Lords, during the late pro- 
ceedings against her Majesty, and of her exa- 
mination as to its contents, consequent upon 
the production of the letter. It might there- 
fore reasonably have been expected, that 



* I believe that, though in the examinatioQ.of Deoiotit, the 
Journal was only spoken of as a Journal generally, without 
specification, it was a general impression that it related par- 
ticularly to the ''long voyage/' as it was termed, '^ par 
distinction/' 
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such a public feeling would have been grati. 
fied, by the production of the Journal, either 
by the lady herself, or some one of her friends, 
unless there existed powerful motives for its 
abstraction from public notice. 

Into the existence or nature of these mo* 
tives, I do not pretend to enter, but, as it ap» 
pears certain, that by her or them the Journal 
will not be brought forward, I have myself 
determined upon giving to the public a copy 
of it, which circumstances placed in my pos^ 
session some time back. 



After having acted as interpreter on thci 
behalf of her Majesty, at the bar of the House 
of Lords, during the production of the evi- 
dence, or allegations against her, I had the 
honour of being called upon to assist, on the 
continent, in the preparation for the defeqce ; 
and for purposes connected with it, aboUt thtf 
middle of September last, visited the neigb* 
bourhood of the Lake of Geneva, in Com* 
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pany with Mr. Tyson, law agent to her Ma^ 
jesty- 

During our stay there, we directed some 
inquiries and researches to the existence of a 
Journal, as above stated, the result of which 
was, the ascertaining that the manuscript had 
been generally circulated throughout the Can- 
ton de Vaud, and that in some instances 
copies of it had been taken by those to whom 
it was lent. At Golombier, Demont's native 
village, we were further informed, that the 
original manuscript had been carried to Eng- 
land, either by Demont herself,' or by an 
Englishman, who, since her departure, had 
been over at Colombier to take out some 
papers respecting her ; but, that a copy of it 
was in the possession of Madame Gaulise, a 
lady, whose mansion is on an eminence close 
by the village. This information^ combined 
with the circumstance that t\m lady is iiamed 
in Demont's letter, (already alluded to, and ^ 
copy of which is annexed to these sheets) as 
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one who had viewed her Journal witli pecu« 
liar interest, decided us to call at her resi* 
dence, for the purpose of requesting her, if 
the report of such a document being in her 
possession were true, to give it up to us, for 
the inspection or use of the advocates of hec 
Majesty. 

We found that Madame Gaulise was from 
home, but had an interview with Mons. Gaur 
Use. He confirmed the correctness of the in- 
formation which we had received, as to his 
lady being possessed of a copy of the Jour- 
nal ; but met our request, by declining either 
to give it up to us, or to afford us the means 
of applying for it, with his sanction, to her ; 
under the plea of relationship to a noble 
family, who might be unfavorable to her Ma- 
jesty's cause, and of unwillingness to risk the 
possibility of his name being introduced in 
the business. Being, at that time, much in 
haste, we passed on into Italy without having 
obtained a copy. Shortly afterwards I re- 
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crossed the Alps, into the same part of Switr 
zerlaod. When at Lausanne, I understood 
that Madame Gaulise was at her house, in that 
town. I immediately waited upon her> with 
the intention of making an application, simi- 
lar to ihe one before made to Mons. Gaulise, 
and with yet more earnestness. My surprise 
was as great, as it was agreeable, when, after 
having annoimced my errand, in place of the 
objections aiatd difficulties which I anticipated, 
I met an expression pf regret, that my request 
had not been acceded to, on si former occa* 
sion. Madame Gaulise had brought the copy 
sought for, to Lausanne, hoping and expect* 
ing, she said, that as it was known that she 
possessed it, the refusal before given, would 
not prevent a second application^ ^he ac- 
coropanied the delivery of thie^ p^ers, by an 
assurance, that the copy had been made by 

her daughter, from the original manuscript of 

—^ ' » '' ' , ' ' 

Demont, at the time when it was most eager* 

]y sought after and read, by those to whom 
Demont, her origin, and comiejcionst wer^. 



King. I will. 

Abp. Will you, to. the ufmost of your power, 
maintain the laws of God, the true profesMMi of the 
Gospel, and the Protestant reformed Religion estab- 
lished by law ? And will you maintain and preserve 
inviolably the settlement of the Church of England, 
and the doctrine, worship, discipline, and/govern* 
nient thereof, as by law established, within the king- * 
doms of England Jtnd Ireland, the dominion .of 
Wales and town of Berwick-upon-Tweed,, and the 
territories thereunto belonging, before the union of 
the two kingdoms ? And will you preserve unto H^ 
the Bishops and Clergy of England, and to tlie 
Churches there committed to their charge, all such 
rights and privileges as by law do or shall appertain 
unto them or any of them ? • 

King* All this I promise to do. 

The King ^hen goes to the altar, atid laying his 
hand upoi) the Gospels, takes the oath following :•— 
The things which I have here before promised, I will 
perform and keep, so help me God. He then kisses 
the book and signs the oath. . . 



THE END. 



JL— ^ 



Frinted Ujr R« Gilbert, St. Joliii^^M*sc|uurc^ LoniiuM. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The public curiosity has been considerably 
excited, respecting a Journal* of the Visit of 
her Majesty the Queen to Tunis, Greece, and 
Palestine, written by Mademoiselle Demont, 
in consequence of references made to its con- 
tents in a letter, addressed by her to her sis- 
ter, which was produced, and read at the bar 
of the House of Lords, during the late pro- 
ceedings against her Majesty, and of her exa- 
mination as to its contents, consequent upon 
the production of the letter. It might there- 
fore reasonably have been expected, that 



* I believe that, though in the examinatioQ.of Demont, the 
Journal was only spoken of as a Journal generally, without 
specification, it was a general impresbion that it related par- 
ticularly to the **' long voyage/' as it was termed, '^ par 
distinction/' 
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pany with Mr. Tyson, law agent to her Ma^ 
jesty. 

During our stay there, we directed some 
inquiries and researches to the existence of a 
Journal, as above stated, the result of which 
was, the ascertaining that the manuscript had 
been generally circulated throughout the Can- 
ton de Vaud, and that in some instances 
copies of it had been taken by those to whom 
it was lent. At Golombier, Demont's native 
village, we were further informed, that the 
original manuscript had been carried to Eng- 
land, either by Demont herself,' or by an 
Englishman, who, since her departure, had 
been over at Colombier to take out some 
papers respecting her ; but, that a copy of it 
was in the possession of Madame Gaulise, a 
lady, whose mansion is on an eminence cIosq 
by the village. This information^ combined 
with the circumstance that this lady is named 
in Demont's letter, (already allude^ to, and ^ 
copy of which is annexed to these sheets) as 
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such a public feeling would have been grati. 
fied, by the production of the Journal, either 
by the lady herself, or some one of her friends, 
unless there existed powerful motives for its 
abstraction from public notice. 

Into the existence or nature of these mo* 
tives, I do not pretend to enter, but, as it ap- 
pears certain, that by her or them the Journal 
will not be brought forward, I have myself 
determined upon giving to the public a copy 
of it, which circumstances placed in my posh 
^session some time back. 



After having acted as interpreter on the 
behalf of her Majesty, at the bar of the House 
of Lords, during the production of the evi- 
dence, or allegations against her, I had the 
honour of being called upon to assist, on the 
continent, in the preparation for the defeqce ; 
and for purposes connected with it, aboUt thtf 
middle of September last, visited the neigh- 
bourhood of the Lake of Geneva, in Com* 
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known. It is from this copy, now in mj 
possession, that the following translation is 
made. 



After giving it up to me, Madame Ganlise 
expressed the utmost astonishment at the put 
which Demont had acted, she having always 
spoken of her Majesty with the highest re- 
spect, and in terms of unhesitating praise, 
whenever her name was mentioned during the 
visits, which, in consequence of her having 
held a place about her Majesty's person, and 
of the false colouring given by her to her re- 
turn home, she was invited to make at her 
mansion. She was at a loss to account for it 
otherwise, than by ascribing it to the influ- 
ence exerted over her by the Italian who con- 
ducted her to Milan*. These sentiments^ I 



* Her jouniey to Milan sunk her so much in the estima* 
tion of her friends, that it caused many to discontinue her 
acquaintance. The Demoiselles Jaqurod, whose names 
were mentioned in Martigny's testimony, were of this mmi- 
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already knew, were not confined to Madame 
Gaulise: they were as general as had been 
Demont's expression of her opinions, unre? 
servedly and unequivocally avowed by her, 
to all those who received her after her return 
from the service of the Queen : these, equally 
with Madame Gaulise, had conoipared them 
with her after-declarations at the bar of the 
House of Lords. This feeling of astonish* 
ment at her conduct, and persuasion as to its 
immediate cause, were perhaps most strongly 
felt by those, who not only had heard her 
opinions verbally expressed, but had perused 
her Journal, and still remembered passages 
in it, more particularly one introduced with 
the description of her Majesty's entry into 



ber, and gave her an intimation to that effect, through the 
medium of one who even then remained a friend to De- 
mont. I mention their names with this circumstance, be* 
cause they were much distressed at the idea of being connect- 
ed, in the eyes of the worid, 'with Mademoiselle Demont, in 
consequence of the testimony of Martigny. 

b 
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Jerusalem, which, equally with her verbal 
expressions, and more gratuitously than theyt 
belied her after declarations. 

' It may be proper here to remark, that in 
the letter of Demont, produced in the House 
of Lords, and already alluded to, she herself, 
mentioning her Journal^ says, ^^ en sc test 
four uinsi arrachSJ' 

It is true, true in its fullest extent, that, as 
she writes in that letlter, at the time the Journal 
was first circulated, it was read with the ut- 
most avidity; not only by those who were 
actually acquainted with her^ and her family, 
but both at Genoa and Lausanne, by those 
who were acquainted only with the circum- 
stances of her life, and with her name and 
origin. The correctness of the allusion made 
to the Journal in that letter, will be recog- 
nised on a perusal of it — ^and if the perusal 
of her actions were as easy, it would be as 
easily known, that that letter, which she ex* 
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plained as a tissue of deception, was written 
in full sincerity, for every sentiment which it 
contains, relating to her benefactress, has its 
prototype among those which she^ uttered, 
without reservation, amidst her friends, where 
deception, and " doubles entendres,'' would 
be difficult and useless. Her conduct is so 
revolting to the upright and manly feeling of 
the true-hearted Vaudois, that they regard 
her as a dishonour to their canton in the eyes 
of the world. In truth, it appears that her 
conduct must exclude her for ever from Co- 
lombier as a home, and from again^associat^ 
ing with the friends of her early days. 

I tnust here state, that at Morges, a 
small town, distant about a league from Co- 
lombier, on the banks of the lake, I obtained 
a copy of a Journal of the same voyage and 
travels of her Majesty, on a more extended 
scale, which was circulated by Demont after 
her return to Colombier. This Journal, cor- 
responds for the most part minutely in the 

b2 . 
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which will be its companion to the press, 
will speak for itself: respecting the style I 
merely have to observe, that the cause of, and 
apology for, its stiffness, rest alike in its faith- 
fulness to the original. 

My last remark is, that in ojSTering this 
Journal to the public, I have conceived it to 
be no part of my duty, to deduce any argu- 
ments from its contents, or to make any ob- 
servation upon its bearing or effect upon any 
of the questions agitated in the recent pro- 
ceedings at the bar of the House of Lords. 
The intelligent and impartial reader wiU 
make his own reflections on these points. 



EDGAR GARSTON. 



Swrry Street, Strand, 

ISih January/, 18S1. 
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REFERRED TO IN THE INTRODUCTION. 



Letter from Louise Demont to her 'Sister Marietie^ 
dated Colombier, Qth Feb. 1818. 

'* Dear and good Mariette^ — Although you have not sud 
four words in your last letter^ yet I love you too well not to 
pardon you for it ; and it is with real pleasure that I reply to 
you. I hope^ my dear sister^ you are perfectly happy; but 
I ought not to doubt it, so well as I know tbe extreme 
goodness of her Royal Highness^ and of all those with whoa 
you have any thing to do. Endeavour always to deserve such 
kindness, by continuing the same way of life whick hai 
procured it for you^ that experience may not be useless to 
you. Keep always before your eyes the trouble which 
arises from rashness and inconsistency; you have lately 
had sufficient proofs of that 

'' You will no doubt be very desirous of knowing what ia 
my situation in our little country; I assure you, my dear, I 
have been received in such a manner as you would have no 
idea of. I have been every where sought after, and received 
with the greatest cordiality at Lausanne, at Morges, and at 
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Cassonay. T passed a whole month at the last town^ ^here 
every possible amusement \ias procured for me* You know 
how fond I was of sledge^riding ; well, every day we made 
a party for it. At the beginning of the new year we had a 
delightful masked ball; last week two more, the best that 
have been seen in this town, and a number of olher evening 
parties given by a friend of mine : in sthoit^ every da) brought 
some new invitation. Conceive to yourself how, in the midst 
of all these numberless pleasures^ I vias sad and silent; every 
one quizzed me on my indifference: I, ysho used to be so 
gay before my departure. 1 uas not insensible of my 
dulnessy but, spite of all my endeavours, could not get «the 
better of it^ 

'^ Can you not, my dear, divine the cause of all my 
sadness ? Alas ! was it not the regret of haviug quitted her 
Royal Highness, and of knowing that she suspected my 
character, and taxed me \iith ingratitude f Oh, God! I 
would surrender half my life, could bUe but read my heart ; 
she would then be convinced of the infinite respect, the 
unlimited attachment, and the perfect affection, I have 
always entertained for her august person. 

" I should have wished, my dear Mariette, to have written 
to the Count, to thank him for the kindness he has shown 
me, but I was afraid to trouble him ; tell him one line, if he 
would but have the goodness to write to me, would afford 
me a little tranquillity, since it would make me hope for 
pardon. 

^^ I was afraid her Royal Highness would be displeased 
at the course I have taken in my journey. Judge, then, of 
my happiness when I learned that she was not at all angry 
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at it ; but, on the contrary, gave me leave to take it. It 
truth, this pretence has been very useful to oie ; for you ue 
sufficiently acquainted with the world to suspect that I faa?e 
been assailed with questions^ particularly by great folks — for I 
am not vain enough to think that I have been sought after 
only on account of my beautiful eyes — and that a littk 
curiosity has had no part in the desire to see me. Ah I why 
was not her Royal Highness at my sidef She woiud then 
have found if I were ungrateful. 

*' How often^ in a numerous circle, have I with enthusiasBi 
en^imerated her great qualities, her rare talents, her mildnesa» 
her patience, her charity ; in short, all the perfections wUch 
she possesses in so eminent a degree ! How often have I , 
seen my hearers affected, and heard them exclaim, that the 
world is unjust, to cause so much unhappiness to one who 
deserves it so little, and who is so worthy of being happy 1 

'^ You cannot think, Mariette, what a noise my little 
journal has made ; it has been, if I may use the expresaioa, 
snatched at. Every one has read it. ■ begged me to 
let her carry it to Lausanne : all the English who were there 
wanted to see it immediately. I have been delighted at it, 
for you know I say in it a great deal of the best and most 
amiable Princess in the world; I relate in detail all the traits 
of sensibility and of generosity which she has shown; the 
manner in which she has been received, applauded, cherislied, 
in all the places we have visited. 

*' You know that where the Princess is my subject I am 
Ikot barren ; consequently my joumat iS embellished with all 
the efiusions of my heart, my gfeatest desire havmg always 
been that the Princess should appear to be what she vetlly 
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is, and that full justice should be rendered to her. I assure 
you, that although distant, it is not less my desire, and that 
I shall always endeavour with zeal that such 'may be the 
case, and as far as my poor capacity will allow. You may 
judge 1 shall not make a merit of this, since she will be 
ignorant of it, and even suspects me of ingratitude^ but it 
will be only to content my heart, which would find a sweet 
satisfaction in this charming success. 

'' But 1 had almost forgotten to confide to you a thing 
which will surprise you as much as it has me. The <24th of 
last month 1 was taking some refreshment at my Aunt 
Clara's, when I was informed an unknown person desired to 
deliver me a letter, and that he would trust it to no one else. 
I went down stairs and desired him to com^ up into my 
room ; judge of my astonishment when 1 broke the seal : a 
proposal was made to me to set off for London^ under 
the pretence of being a governess. I was promised high 
protection, and a brilliant fortune in a short time. The 
letter was without signature, but, to assure me'of the truth 
of it, I was informed I might draw on a banker for as 
much money as I wished. Can you conceive any thing so 
singular ? Some lines escaped from the pen of the writer, 
discovered to me the cheat, and I did not hesitate to reply in 
such terms as must have convinced him I was not quite a 
dupe. Notwithstanding all my efforts, I could draw no 
eclaircissement from the bearer ; he acted with the greatest 
mystery, 

" You see, my dear, with what promptitude the enemies 
of our generous benefactress always act. Thete must be 
spies constantly about her ; for no sooner had I left Pesaro 
than it was known, with all its circumstances, in the capital 

C 
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of Europe. They thought to find in me a person revengeful 
and ambitious : but^ thank God^ I am exempt from both 
those failings, and money acquired at the expense of repose 
and duty will never tempt me, though I should be at 4he last 
extremity. The Almighty abandons no one, much less 
those who act agreeably to him. A good reputation is bet- 
ter than a golden girdle. 

^^ Since I have introduced the subject of money, my dear 
sister, I must give you some udvice. Economize as 'much 
as possible, retrench every superfluity : did you but know the 
pain I feel in not having done so ! I do not think I ever 
was guilty of extravagance, but I have not deprived myself of 
many things which were almost useless. . You know that 
every one here, as elsewhere, fancies the Princess of Wales 
throws her money out of the window, and supposes me pos- 
sessed of a large fortune : from a species of self-love, and 
to prove still more her generosity, I do not try to undec^e 
any one ; consequently, though I have great need of money, 
I don't dare to ask my guardian for any. I know how to be 
moderate, and am at no expence. I have often reflected, 
that if I had always acted- ii^ the same way, I should not be 
in the situation in which I am. 

'< Every one should economize as much as possible ; ofie- 
can gain by no other means. Profit by the lesson I have 
just given you ; be assured that it will be salutary to you, for 
I speak from experience. M. ■ ■ ■ has not sent the 
packet; I wrote to him at Milan and at Paris. I expect 
his answer one of these days. If it should be lost, it will be 
very disagreeable, as the cloth cost a great deal. If I had 
known, it should not have been purchased, as my mother 
bad a good spencer, and might very well have done without 
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it. I regret the velvet very much^ as 1 want it tor my hat; 
besides^ we did not get that either for nothing; and three 
louis are well worth lamenting, without reckoning the other 
baubles. Money will not come by whistling for h. A sous 
here and a sous there soon make a livre^ and twenty-four 
livres make a Napoleon. You see I am become an adept 
in arithmetic. I will answer for it, however, that Mr. — — 
will make all good, if he has lost any thing. I shall show 
him no favour, and have written to him in such a manner as 
sufficiently shows I am not very well satisfied with his ueg* 
ligence. 

^' But, my dear Mariette, I perceive 1 have almost finished 
my letter without speaking a word of our dear parents. Our 
good mother is tolerably well, though her asthma, and com* 
plaint in her stomach, torment her sometimes, but nothing 
compared to what she has suffered this summer; my father • 
is very well; Henrietta is always charming. I give hef 
every day lessons in writing and reading. She sews very 
well, and repassie as well ; she has already worked several 
frills for me, and some gowns, with which I am v^y well 
satisfied. Her desire of travelling is die same ; pray try to 
get her a situation; I am convinced she will give you no 
cause to regret it. She is much altered for the better ; she 
is gay, and always in good humour, mild, obliging, in short, 
of a character to make herself beloved wherever she goes ; 
for she has an excellent heart, and knows how to be ooatented 
in all situations. Margaret is entirely amiable, of a pretty 
figure, and so lively, that ^e mak^s one kalf dead with 
laughing. Louisa is very genteel. I assure yott> dear 
Mariette, they are all changed very much for the better, and 
I am quite contented with them.^, 

'' I have been for this month past in my favourite chamber 
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at Colombier^ wlicrc some repairs have been done J for ei« 
ample, a good chimney, and a small cabinet, wherein I sleep 
I make little excursions often in our environs ; and fireqaentlj 
receive visits, which afford me amusement. 

« 

** I think I hear you say, ^ WeU> dear Louisa, what do you 
mean to do? Won't you marry? What does do?* I 

will tell you word for word. I every day feel moremnd more 

repugnance to marriage : has done all in his power 

to induce me to accept a heart, which, he says, he has pre- 
served for me these seven years; what heroical constancy, 
and little worthy of the age in which we live ! I shall not, 
however, be dazzled by it; and, although be be rich, charm* 
ing, and amiable, I do not wish to retract the refusal I gave 
him fo«r years ago. 

*^ If this amuse you, I will tell you of several other 
lovers, not less desirable than he. I am very foolish, per- 
haps, to refuse them ; for they are infinitely better than I am— 
perhaps I may one day repent it. You know the proverb, 
^ He who will not,' See. But I cannot do otherwise. Becent 
events have created in me a sort of antipathy to men ; I cs# 
have no connexion, no communication with any of them. 
I love and cherish sweet liberty alone, and wish to. preserve 
it as long as I can. 

'' Dear Mariette, I conjure you imitate my example, and 
never think of marrying. My. mother and I forbid i^ as long 
as her Royal Highness shall wish to keep you in her service* 
You can have no greater happiness. It is impossible ! Be- 
ware of forming any attachment — you are too youiqf— re- 
main free. Be assured you will be a thousand times more 
happy. 
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*' I do not recommeDd prudence to you, because I know 
you too well to distrust you ; but^ although it may be said 
of me that I would die rather than abandon it for an instant, 
and deviate from the strict path of virtue^ the most precious 
good we possess, yet I have known some person^ suspect my 
conduct. But I have God and my own conscience for wit- 
nesses. Are they not sufficient for my peace i no one can 
deprive one of that. No, I have nothing to reproach myself 
with on that head, and . you know, therefore, I can give you 
such advice as you should follow, especially as it is also that 
of our mother. 

'* Dear sister, if you dare, place me at the feet of her 
Royal Highness, beseeching her to accept my humble re- 
spects : do not fail, 1 entreat you, when she speaks of me, 
to endeaVt)ur to convince her my repentance is still the same ; 
that I conjure her to restore me to her favour. Tell me if 
her Royal Highness is still so enraged against me, and if 
there is not any appearance of a pardon ; but tell me always 
the truth. Try also to persuade her Royal Highness that I 
am and always shall be so entirely devoted to her, that no 
sacrifice I could make for her would appear too great, and 
that she may even dispose of my life, which shall for ever 
be consecrated to her service. Tell the Baron also that I am 
very sensible of his remembrance, and beg him to accept the 
assurance of my perfect acknowledgment. Embrace for 
me the charming Victorine; repeat also my thanks to the 
Count, and assure him I shall never forget his kindness. 
Remember me to the Countess, Madame Livia, and Mr* 
William, begging them to receive the assurance of my sin- 
cere friendship. 

« 

*' If I were to tell you all those who send you salutations. 
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I should want two more pages ; for every one is interested 
for you^ and they never cease to wish for your happincM* 
Believe, however, the most sincere wishes are made by us* 

** You will tell Mr. Hieronymus that John is quite well, 
and that Mr. » is very well pleased with him in all 

respects. His board is not paid for; and tell Mr. Hierony- 
mus, on the receipt of this letter, I beg he will immediately 

send an order to for six months' pay, and address it to 

me. He must not delay, for I have no money. 

" You will not do wrong if you send at the same time the 
two Napoleons, to make up the twenty-five, if you can. It is 
I who send you the gown : ipstead of lace, yx>u should trim . 
it with muslin. Make my compliments to Mr« Hieronymus, 
and tell him the first time I write again I will give4iini more 
particulars respecting his son, because I hope to have more 
room. I wish very much to know how ink is made with that 
powder which he gave me, and what he has done with the 
two pictures I sent him at the Villa d'Este. 

^' AdieUj^dear and good sister. We embrace you cordially* • "* 
A reply at once if 3'ou please. 

" LOUISA DEMONT." 

" 8th February, 1818. - , 

'' A Mademoiselle Mademoiselle Mariette Bron, si Pesaro." 



Letter from Mademoiselle Demont to the Qu^n, 
dated Riminiy l6th November, 1817. 

'^ It is on my knees that I write to my generous benefac- 
tress, beseeching her to pardon my boldness, but I cannot 
resist my feelings. Besides, I am convinced that if her 
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Royal ^i(gh^ess knew the frightful state into which I am 
plunged, she would not be offended at my temerity. My 
spirits cannot support my misfortune ; I am overwhelmed by 
it, and I am more than persuaded I shall sink under it. I 
feel a dreadful weakness : a mortal inquietude consumes me 
internally^ and I do hot feel one moment of tranquillity. A 
crowd of reflections, ' on the -past goodness of her Royal 
Highness/ and ^ on my apparent ingratitude/ overwhelm nie» 
May her Royal Highness deign to take pity on me ; may ^e 
deign to restore me her precious favour, which IJiave unhap- 
pily lost by the most deadly imprudence ; may I receive that 
soft assurance before I die of grief; she alone can restore 
me to life. 

^M daref again to conjure, to supplicate, the clemeftcy and 
compassion of her Royal Highness, that she will grant me 
the extreme favour of destroying those two fatal letters ; to 
know that they are in the hands of her Royal Highness, and 
that they will constantly bear testimony against my past con- 
duct, kills me. The aversion which I have merited on the 
part of her Royal Highness, instead of diminishing, would 
be increased by reading them. 

/' I permit myself to assure her Royal Highness, that it is 
only the granting of these two favours which can preserve 
my life, and restore to me that repose which I have lost. My 
fault, it js true, is very great and irreparable, but love is 
blind. How many faults has he not caused even the greatest 
men to commit ! I dare flatter myself thb is a strong reason 
why her Royal Highness should condescend to grant me tUb 
two favours which I take the liberty of asking of herl 

'^ I allow myself to recommend to the favour and protec* 

1 
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tioii of her Royal Highness my sister Marietle, and also her 
who is in Switzerland. Her Royal Highness gave me to un- 
derstand thaty perhaps, she might be allowed to supply my 
place. The hope of this alleviated my distress. It would 
be an act of charity, for my sisters have only moderate for- 
tunes, and in our small poor country they are not to be ac- 
quired. I am certain her Royal Highness would have no 
cause to repent her great goodness and extreme kindness to- 
wards a young girl who has always gained the esteem and 
friendship of all to whom she has been personally known. 

'^ I cannot sufficiently thank her Royal Highness and the 
Baron for their kindness in sending Ferdinand to accompany 
me ; he has paid me all the attention and taken all the care 
of me imaginable ; I know not how to acknowledge so many 
benefits ; but I will endeavour by ray future conduct to merit 
them, and to regain the favourable opinion which, her Royal' 
Highness entertained for me during the days of my good 
fortune. 

*' It is with sentiments of the most entire submission, and 
the most perfect devotion, that I have the honour to be, 

^* Her Royal Highnesses most obedient Servant, 

« LOUISA DEMONT." 
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We set out from the Villa d'Etjte the Itth of 
November, 1815, and dept the safne iMgb^ 4t 
Milati, that of the I3th at Nuovi, and on the t4Ak 
arrived at Genoa, where we embarked mim^difktely 
on board an English ship of the l$ne, of eighly-ftve 
guns, and five hund'red men, called the Leviathas, 
after the most bulky inhabitant of the deep. The 
wind being contrary, the vessel could not put to 
sea the same day, and we were in considemble 
peril, from her touching several times upon baalt?. 

The wind became so violent, t 
sible to put out a boat; but on the 11 
rated, and we set sail the same' day: 
we p;assed the isle of Capcagj^,^ i^^gf tp tj^ QiiU of 
Niaples, on which the Rofliraii Emferw f ilNPMia 
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ended his days*. We afterwards came in aiglit of 
the island of Corsica, the capital of which, Ajaecio, 
gave birth to Napoleon. In the evening we reached 
Elba, and came to an anchor in Porto Ferrajo ; and 
on the following day, the i9th, we disembarked, 
and paid a visit to the house of NapoleOD, or 
rather to his prison, for it is as ill-situated and in* 
convenient a building as can be imagined. Theie 
are eight very small' chambers below, and above is 
a hall, in which the portrait of the great Napoleon, 
painted as at his coronation, is preserved, 
are, besides, three small apartments, whidi w 
occupied by the Princess Eliza, his sister; and faj 
the side of the house is a garden, which was bod 
out by Napoleon, as also a theatre, in which Us 
officers performed plays for his amusem e nt. The 
town of Elba is pretty and neat, though smaUy and 
is paved throughout with cut stone : it was mudk 
improved by the care of Na|X)leon, who fionned .a 
fine road to it four leagues in length, and cansed 
the discovery oi mountains, productive of iron* an4 
other minerab. Whilst Napcdeon was there, he 
circulated money fireely ; and every one in Ae 

* C^fnja, fc tfwB Oonka and TteHty, 
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piace still* laments tlie losa of this man, so re- 
nowned in every way — ofahis incompreheDsible 
genius, whose like will never again be seen. 

On the 90th we r&embariced on board our vessel ; 
but the wind being contrary, we got out to sea on 
the 33d only. The island of Pianoza is close by 
that of EU»; it is flat, and low, and was used by 
Napoleon as a receptacle for his horses. It was 
here also that Jonah^ on his way to Nineveh, was 
driven by stcvms, and remained three days, and as 
many nights, in the belly of a whale. On. the 
34th -we passed the isle of Montecfaristo, and o« 
the 36th anived at Palermo, the capital of Sicily, 
The town is mther extensive, very dirty, and with- 
out any remarkable object of curiosity. The publie 
gardens are the most pleasing which it presents. 
The place is well situated, artd the climate excel- 
lent, as may be suppc I state, 
time we were there, t 
the month of May ia 

On the 4th of Deo 
evening, we quitted this city, and 
ing pE^aed the Lipari Islands, 
B S 
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and the island of Stromboli. The latter is a moan- 
tain, 'which constantly throws out flames ; and the 
following very singular, and equally true, ane<xJklte 
was related to me respecting it. The servant of an 
English gentleman was taken by the impress, and 
carried on board a brig, out into the MeditemiiiMti. 
At the distance of three leagues from Stroraboiiy 
whilst the officers of the brig were observing, with 
a glass, the fire which issued from the mOQtrtaiA» 
they suddenly sbw a carriage with six hcnrses pass 
by, — an object which had nevtt before bee* sM^ 
on this isle. The coachman of the English geiiA6» 
atftin looked, and assured them that it was his mas^* 
Ceir's Carri^, with his arms upon it, and that he 
retognised him in the vehicle. All wereglM^ 
MYtick with th^ circumstance. In every fiDglMl i 
vessel a book is kept, in Which all extracMiaaiy 
<>ccunrenceB are notcfd down; and this book, ^atibe 
end of every voyage, is inspefeted by the Admiifaity 
of England. The officers of f he brig noted, in their 
book, the circumstance, and the day atad hour ill 
which they had observed it' Afterwards, on his rb- 
ttirn to Edgland, the coachman went to ^eek his 
old master :— how great was his surpfrise, when t«ild 
that he had died precisely on the same'day,;«iifl1a 
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tbc aame hour, id wliicfa he iiul seen biaipa8»4>y 
on the mountain. The itoiy circulated, — the friends 
of the deceased, who were people of quality, much 
iocensed at it, cried out for justice. — A council of 
war was assembled, — the book was brought, — »U 
the officers appeared, and confirmed what bad beea 
related. The rc^latioas were ashamed that one -ocm- 
nected with them should have gone to bell, and 
that convincing proofs of it should exist. This 
mountain is particularly remarkable, for tbougll 
much smaller than other volcanos, it burns iooes- 
B&ntly. 

The £tfa of December we entered tbe ftrait9'«f 
Messina, and that same eroning reached the town. 
W«<disembarked on the 10th, and quitted Dur.de- 
'ligbtfiil vessel, to return to it no more ; we bad 
been so happy whitin in it, that we le^ it with 
imuchtregret. Her Aoyal Highness took a liouee 
■ftjiiltle out of Meuina. Messina is, in raok, «nly 
the sdcoqd town in Sicily, but, in realityt is prettier 
and cleaner than Palermo. Opposite to Messina 
>is Calabna, an4 St. Jean -de Roviegio may be 
iseen. Ni^r this town 4b the plain where the fa- 
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mous Achilles encamped his army, when on his 
way to the destruction of Troy. 

On the 6th of January, 1816, we departed fioiB 
Messina, and embarked on board the frigate Clo- 
rinde. Catania is but seven leagues distant. 
When we were on the very point of landing, the 
wind became so violent and contrary, that it ren* 
dered it impracticable. It is a dangerous spot, 
because there is no port, but merely a small open 
road. The gale continued so heavy that we were 
in great danger. The sails could not withstand 
its force; but, as soon as set, were rent into a thou* 
sand fragments. During an entire day but one 
sail could be set, and the vessel was tossed about 
with^ so much violence, that it was impossible to j 
remain standing. Four days we were in the same 
spot, with this terrific contrary wind, expecting 
every moment that our frigate would upset. At 
length Providence had mercy upon us, and on the 
10th of January we entered the port of Syracuse. 

Syracuse is, at present, a small town, but was 
formerly much celebrated, and governed by its own 
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kings. It is very ancient, having been founded by 
Etolus (one of the descendants of N.oah}, 330 
years after the deluge. It possesses many antiqui- 
ties worthy of reniaric ; among others, Dionysius's 
eair; it is a grotto, hollowed in the rock in the form 
of an ear, and was constructed by Dionysius, the 
famous tyrant. The echo is surprising; a pistol 
fired in it produces the effect of a cannon-shot; 
and words uttered in a very low tone, are repeated 
distinctly by the echo. It was here that the un- 
fortunate victims of the tyrant's brutahty were 
confined ! He had caused a small chamber to be 
constructed above, in which all the complaints of 
the prisoners below could be heard. He placed 
a sentinel there, whoi in the morning, related to 
him what had been said against himself during 
the night; and influenced by a fear, that the sol- 
dij^r m^ht disclose the secret of the small chamber, 
he strangled him : every evening he caused a fresh 
' sentinel to be placed there, and every morning be 
wa8> himself, his assassin. It was the same tyrant 
who would not suffer himself to be shaved, irom a 
fear that the operator might cut his throat with the 
razor: he compelled his daughters to takeoff his 
beard for him; but, afterwards, suspecting eveq 
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them, he had it burnt away. At Synicii9# we 
shewn, also, the catacombs, or vaults, in which wwe 
the sepulchres, and into which, the old men, 
women, and children, fled in time of war. For- 
merly , it was possible to go under ground to Cata* 
nia, distant forty miles ; but at present they are prae- 
ticable only about fifteen. They consist of maiiy 
, narrow passages, which lead in different direction^, 
with large chambers at intervals ; and are viaited 
always with lighted flambeaux: the gloom, and 
the feeling which it excites is horrible ; and the 
atmosphere \'ery noxious. There exist still, 
at Syracuse, the ruins of many temples, sacred to 
the gods and goddesses, whom the Syracuaanaof 
former ages worshipped. The temple of Mi- 
nerva is the most ancient ; it is now converted into ,i 
the great church, and is said to be the most sa- 
cient structure in the world. The fountain of 
Rotuza is to be seen, the waters of which, tfiough 
fresh, come from the bay, and return to it. The 
ruins of the houses of the Saracens are still visible ; 

■ 

they were hollowed out in the rock; the tabtes 
and chairs were also formed of rock. Syracuse 
formerly possessed four considerable cities, i^ of 
which are now reduced to ranis: it gave birtli to 

3 
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Archimedes, the most illustrious of geometricians, 
and the one, who invented burning glasses to 
destroy the vessels of the enemy. ' The climate of 
Syracuse was delightful ; not a window or door 
in the house would close well, and still we never 
experienced the leiast inconvenience from 0old, 

r 
* 

We quitted this town the 99th of January, for 
Catania, in suspended chairs, a horse hafore, ^nd 
another behind, it being impossible to travel i|i 
carriages, on account of the narrowness and rocki- 
ness of the roads. The same evening, we slq>t at 
Albentina, a small ruined town of great antiquity ; 
and on the dOth we reached Catania, a Very pretty 
town, at the foot of Mount Etna, tf volcano, most 
fctrmidatde during its eruptioAs : the town has 
alrtady been destroyed, and rebuilt, several times. 
This mountain is excessively high, as may be sup^ 
posed from its heiog covered with snow in the 
month of August, at whidi time it is difficult to 
ascend it without suiffisring from the frost ; ft »xih 
cumstonce not a Irttle surprming, on a mQunfai^ 
whos6 interior is a glowing fire. It was heff> 
according to stcny, that Vnlcan had his forges, ati4 
that the Cyclqpes (wiio had but one eye, in tbi 

c 
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» 

middle of the forehead) wrought the instraments of 
helK Catania is very clean ; the streets, ibr die 
most part, are straight, and the houses well builti 
and tiew. About it are scattered masses of fire- 
stone, in size equal to cottages, and in colour fike 
coaly which have fallen from Mount Etna. For* 
merly there was a port, which the lava has now 
choked up. The ruins of the old port, where 
Ulysses anchored his vessels, on his way to the 
destruction of Troy, are still to be seen. 

On the 35th February we left Catania^ and 
arrived in the evening at Augusta, a small town, 
with nothing remarkable except the harbour, which 
is safe and good. On the 36th March, the small 
vessel, called the Royal Charlotte, belonging to 
her Royal Highness, arrived. We embarked the 
1st April, and steered for Girgenti, a town of groat 
antiquity; but which we were unable to visit, on 
account of the shallowness of the harbour. The 
island of Sicily is the largest in the Mediterranean, 
and very fertile ; the land yielding every sort of 
produce spontaneously : the seeds a;e put into the 
earth, and left without any culture until the 
harvest. We saw the com springing amidst stones 
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and briars^ id the middle of the moDth of January, 
and the country a^ green and luxuriant as in the 
middle of May in Switzerland. Notwithstanding 
this, the people are very poor : their poverty, 
doubtless, arises from idleness, or want of exertion. 

» 

The 3d of April we set out on our passage from 
Europe to Africa, which we accomplished very 
rapidly, having run 160 miles in one night. The 
wind was so strong that it ws^ impossible to 
stand ; for when up, instead of walking, we were 
obliged to drag ourselves idong by our hands ; or, 
if lying down, were unconsciously rolled out of 
our births. It seemed as though the whole 
fraternity of devils were in and about <Mir v^essel : 
platest glasses, and boltles, all rolled about with a 
frightful uproar. The mountains of water were 
higher than the masts, and dashed with fuiy from 
one side the vessel to the other ; — if any one were 
induced, by fear, to put his nose (orig.J through 
the window, paf (orig.) came a wave^ which 
dashed over, and drenched him. The tables, 
chairs, and beds were tied with strong cord3, and 
even nailed down. At one instant, the vessel 
rose on the bosom of a wave, and then again sunk 

c2 
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80 rapidly, that one^s breath was checked by the 
shock ; she was dashed, also, violently from side 
to side, so that to have a moments rest was 
impossible. Those who have never seen the sea, 
cannot possibly form to themselves an idea of its 
impetuosity. To me it is a most magnificent 
spectacle, so long as it can be contemplated with 
tranquillity, and without dread ; nevertheless, it is 
not quite prudent to throw one's self at the mercy 
of two elements so inconstant as the winds and 
the waves. For myself, I have always thought 
that He who had the power of creating, has also 
the power of stilling them, and preserving us: I 
ever reposed my confidence in God, our good 
preserver; and remained perfectly at ease in the 
greatest dangers, resigning myself to all which it 
should please Him to send us — whether life or 
death. The dawn of day, and the view of land, 
were, however, impatiently expected ; never did 
night appear so long! The darkness was so deep^ 
that it was necessary for the vessel to lie to, lest 
she might ground too violently (trop fort), which 
would have been destruction to us. At length, 
the weather cleared up, and day**break appeared 4 
what 'delight ! we were in view of land, and of the 
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shores of Africa I We did not, liowevert get into 
the roads of Tudis tiU night. ** Happy is Jie 
who gets into port after a storm/' 

On the 4th of April we disembarked at the Go^ 
letta. (Note a. J After passing the Mole, there is 
a small lake, between the Goletta and Tunis, tweive 
miles in length, from which the town pneseots a 
delightful view. At Tunis it is customaiy to walk 
out on the roofs of the houses, and there are ter«- 
races, upon which it is pt*acticable to make a tour 
of the town; but the streets are very dirty land 
narrow. Women, of a certmi rank, never step be» 
yond their own doors: when their husbaiiids go out, 
they lock them up, like slaves, and carry the key 
in their podket. Occasionally, but very rarely^ a 
few women of the lower class are met with ; they 
wear ample cloaks upon^ their sbouklerB, ttmd two 
handkerchiefs over the facet disposed in such a 
manner, that merdy the .point of the nose, and the 
eyes partially, ^can be ^discovered : they /have "the 
feet always snaked, wearing only ai^viindeivole of 
wood; very wide trowsers tnre: worn by some, pe^ 
ticoats by others. If a husband meet hia wife in 
the street, he cannot accost her, under pmn of 
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death. Some Turks have bo many ai ten or t 
wives ; the firet is compelled to serve this lecowlt ' 
the second the third, aod thus with as many as be 
may have. If ooe of them have the misfortune to 
displease him, even in the slightest particular* be 
takes off her head without ceremony ; the Torita 
beiD§f absolute masters in theirown houses, andbfev^ 
iDg it in their power to take away the Kves of duir 
wives,. their children, and their slaves, withoat'bfr 
ing called to an aciftunt for it. Cb.) The^wMMi 
never go out; they have wooden gratings' biAie. 
their windows, to prevent their seeing any mi^ 
except tfieir husbands, who 4reat them mof««^ 
verely than Christians their beasts. If a rhiiit'— 
be tempted to ccMiverse with a Turkish womu^lK 
loses his head, and the woman is tied up in a-aadk^ 
and thrown into the sea. After they are mairMi 
the women are allowed to see none of dMir.ialik 
tions, not even their brothers. The Turiu )ikmm 
fixed hatred towards us, whom they call ChriftiM 
dogs : when it is in their power tO kill a ChricliMV 
it is esteemed an exploit so to do, and no one ooi^ 
demns it ; thus one's safoty is very procario— 
amongst these barbarians. They have a profound 
Teneration for their |nophet Mahomet lb 
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have constantly in their hands a chaplet of' seeds, 
and count them, saying over every seed^ *^ Grod is 
God, and Mahomet is his prophet/' They pray 
every two hours, and never without washing their 
hands, feet, and ears. Their mosques are very lofty, 
and without bells ; at an appointed hour, a man^ 
whose duty it is, stands in a box, over the cefttre 
of the mosque, and cries out that it is the hour of 
prayer. The women never go to the mosque, or 
church, but pray at home. TMey have no chairs in 
their houses, and remain all the day stretched out on 
the f(oor, with long pipes in their mouths, drinking 
incessantly thick coffee, iwitfaoiil sugar ; which iSf 
in truth, the most horrible composition that can be 
swalloii^ed. The Turks eat with their fingers, and 
neither the great nor the vulgar are possessed of 
knives and forks. Before each repast, they wash 
their feet and hands, and afte^ it repeat the same 
ablution. ^ 

On the ISth her Royal Highness went to pay 
a visit to the Bey (c.J^ at his country resi- 
dence. All the Turkish officers accompanied her, 
and on the road went through a very pretty ma« 
noeuvre to entertain her. They galloped fprjyi^ 
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with their horses, which seemed rather to fly than 
to run ; when advanced to some distaaoe^ they 
wheeled round, and returned with the vekx:ity of 
lightning, discharging their muskets, and exhibiting 
a aham fight together. It is difficult to conceiFe 
how a man, mounted on a fiery horse, swift. as the 
wind, can load his piece, and dischaige it with aa 
much facility ; but such is their manner of canying 
on war. In other respects they are very cowardly, 
and a Christian need not fear an encounter with 
thirty Turks. Their uniform made us nearly ex* 
pire with laughter ; th^ looked like so many old 
women ;^ some had white head-dreasea {k papilkma), 
otiben had gray handkerchiefs fastened on the 
bead, and cloaks made like mantillas on their 
shoukfefB, with large wooden boots on their l^ps. 
During a journey of three mites we were much 
diverted with this masquerade. We then arrived 
at the palace of the Bey, who received h^ Royal 
Highness. Her Royal Highness had the kindness 
to present us to him; after a ahort convefsation 
(they conversed in Italian), he took the Priaoesa 
by the hand, and conducted her into his seraglio. 
She commanded us to follow her ; the g^ntlemea 
lemeined in the hall, it beii^ forbidden fx any man 



to enter the seraglio, under pain of deaths We 
were introduced into a magnificent room : the wo^ 
men were dressed with incredible splendour^ being 
loaded with gold, diamonds, and pvedous stones; 
their legs were uncovered, and th^ ancles M- 
circled with diamond chains, their lingers covered 
with rich rings, and the tips of them painted btacki 
The Princess seated herself with the Bey and kis 
first wife, upon rich cushions; five wives, of the 
rank of slaves, presented napitins, wrought ^with 
gold ; and afterwsurds the richest colMtion that can 
be pictured was served to them; th^e w^ie &M ' 
tWo hundred different disfa^$y all served Hooir goldv 
After the repast, the slaves broisgiit their finAt -^ 
perfumes) and sprinkled us with tibeoi^ frott head C4 
foot : our dresses have not even yatlost the scenLi Tbi "' 
Bey ordered music to be brought. Sin old women 
commenced playing a sort of iibarivari, whiofa dte^ 
fened our hearing, but it was the most excellent' 
melody of the Turitisb court; alid. the old women 
were- the most perfect of its songs tiiesses^ A£bi$ri> 
wards the eldest son of ^e Bey (he lHK)U'is now 
reigning),' took her Royal Highness by the hand, 
and conducted her rnt^ bis own setagKoy wbtther 

also we followed her^ Thatof the son* is mc^y^^eeK^ 

* 
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tensive than that of the father, and contains more 
women ; but they were not so richly dressed, with 
the exception of his wife, who was very beautiful, 
as was also that of the second son. The ceremonies 
with which we were received in the first seri^Uo 
were repeated in this ; the women crowded round 
usy and appeared delighted to see us. Uni[ortunate 
creatures ! we were undoubtedly the first strangers 
whom they had seen since they were first immured, 
like encaged birds, in these cloisters. When once 
the doors of the mansion are closed upon them, 
they step forth no more, and meet the eye of no 
one, save the princes, by whom they are treated 
like slaves. When the princes enter, they all hasten 
to kiss their hands ; it is the only favour enjoyed 
by them. They are enormously fat, ^nd those who 
are the most bulky are esteemed the most beauti- 
ful ; those who are i^ender are lightly valued, and 
even scarcely looked at. They are constantly 
guarded, and watched by eunuchs ; thus I look 
upon them as buried alive. It is said that there 
are five hundred in the palace of Tunis. 

After having viewed all, we returned to Tunis, 
where we resided in a magnificent palace belong- 
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ing to the Bey. The poor old man showed great 
politeness to the Princess. Every day he had a 
dinner prepared for her, and for the whole of the 
family, the cost of which it was said was thirty 
louis per day. She was attended with the state of 
a queen, in her own palace ; we nfever went out 
without the attendance of a guard of honour, which 
remained constantly in the palace, awaiting the 
commands of her Royal Highness. We made se- 
veral small excursions, in which the Bey provided 
us Avith horses, and we usually slept at some one 
of his country houses, where every thing was pre- 
an4nged for our accommodation. Her Royal High- 
ness visited Utica, celebrated for the self-destruction 
of Cato, the last of Roman republicans. She went 
also to Saroine, where there are many vestiges of 
ancient days ; among others the celebrated aque- 
duct which supplied Carthage with water ; it is 
sixty miles in length. The roads are so horrible 
that it requires no slight degree of courage to pass 
them in a wheeled vehicle. At one time we had 
to descend, as it were^ a ladder, and ford a river; 
at another, we were compelled to pass over preci- 
pices, and fragments so high that the carriage was 
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jolted quite off the ground (sautait en I'air). We 
were, notwithstanding, quite devoid of fear. 

We afterwards visited Carthage, so much cele- 
brated for its antiquity, and for having been long 
the rival of Rome. It was founded by Dido, sister 
to the king of Tyre. This city, the birth-place of 
the renowned Hannibal, was once beautiful, and 
the emporium of commerce, but was afterwards 
thrown down, and reduced to ashes by the Ro« 
mans ; and on its site is now to be seen nought but 
a few old miserable houses. 

On the 93d of April we quitted Tunis (d)^ and ' 
on the 94th, made sail for Greece. On the 28th 
we passed the island of Pantalania, and on the 
99 th that of Gozo, where Ulysses, on his return 
from the Trojan war, was detained seven years hy 
the goddess Calypso, who sought in vain to enslave 
him for ever. Telemachus, his son, was ship* 
wrecked on the same isle, and was also well re* 
ceived by the goddess. Gozo is very near to the 
island of Malta, on which the Apos|le Paul was 
wrecked, during his voyage to Greece. We en- 
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tered into the harbour ; but, as arriving from Tunia, 
could not land without performing quarantine.—^ 
The town, when seen from the harbour, appears 
pretty ; but the streets are all up-hill. On the 31st, 
the wind becoming favourable, we continued our 
voyage, and during three days had sight of no other 
objects than the sky and the sea. Nothing is more 
melancholy ; one feels as if exiled from the rest of 
the world ! Proportionably great was our joy on 
CQming in view of the isle of Cythera. It is the 
first of the Archipelago, and the one where Venus 
was produced from the foam of the sea. Formerly 
she had her temples there, and was adored as a di- 
vinity. The number of the rocks around it render 

I 

it dangerous ; among others, is a laige one in the 
form of an egg : any vessel so unfortunate as to 
strike upon it is inevitably lost 

On the 4th we reached Milo, an island having an 
excellent harbour, and a small village on the heights 
of a mountain. The women of this isle are re- 
markably beautiful, and still wear the costume of 
ancient Greece, which is much more elegant than 
the modern dress. 
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On the 5thy we left Milo, and set sail for Athens, 
where we arrived on the 8th ; we landed imme- 
diately, from a desire to gratify ourselves with a 
view of this city, which was formerly so famous 
and so interesting, and in which so many illustrious 
men have flourished. It was in being 1600 years 
before Christ ; and many beautiful monumeats of 
its ancient splendor still remain (6). Athens is 
distant from the port about four miles, and it is 
customary to travel that distance on horseback. 
On the 9th, we commenced our visits to the most 
remarkable antiquities ; among which is the temple 
of Theseus, the hero of Athens. It. is the best 
preserved monument, not only in the city, but in 
the world. It consists of thirty-six columns of 
white marble, of the Doric order; the columns are 
eighteen feet in height, and are ornamented with 
bas-reliefs of the exploits of Theseus : at this- time 
the temple is converted into a church, for the use 
of the Greeks, and is dedicated to St. George, their 
protecting saint*. 

* What follows is an unconnected catalogue of existing monai 
ments, takeA promiscuously and unconnectedly. 
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I 

Pricho,' where the public assemblies were held, 
and where Demosthenes and other orators ha- 
rangued. There was an extensive space of ground, 
where the audience were seated, and above was 
an eminence, the ascent to which was by a flight 
of marble steps, still visible. There the orator 
spoke, and thence was he, with facility, heard by 
those around him. Below this eminence are the 
excavations, in which the Athenians made offerings 
for any blessing granted to them. Above, is the 
Areopagus, at this time an extensive plain ; and on 
the hill, called Mus^e, is still seen the Philapapus, 
a monument of marble, constructed by the Emperor 
Hadrian, which is now reduced to a few mutilated 
statues and horses in bas-relief. Beyond this hill 
is VAgTO Corinto, and Mount Elicon. Benenth, 
still exist the gloomy prisons of the Areopagus, 
constructed entirely of marble. They had too 
doors; and the entrance into them was by an 
aperture in the roof. It was in them that Socrates 
was condemned to drink the fatal hemlock, because 
he had dared to speak of the one true God, whom 
the Athenians absolutely refused to acknowledge, 
preferring rather to remain in the darkness of 
ignorance, and the worship of their false deities. 
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The temple of the four Winds is extremely well 
preserved ; and the- exterior is ornamented with 
figures, descriptive of the powers to which it was 
sacred : this temple is at present converted into a 
mosque, and in it the dervises perform their 
extravagant ceremonies. Never was any scene 
more frightful ! In the outset the premier sings, 
and the rest repeat after him ; they then take him 
by the hand, and utter such violent, cries that they 
lose their breath, and appear on the very point of 
suffocation. Two of them then strip off their 
gowns, their shoes, and their turbans, beat their 
bosoms, tear up their dishevelled hair, like furies, 
from every part of their heads, shriek agaiti till 

they are out of breath, and then turn rapidly 

%■ 

round, until their eyes grow dim, and they fall to 
the earth. Afterwards, comes forward another, 
with his hair wild, his dress half stripped off, and 
a knife grasped in his hand, which, after many 
horrid gestures, he plunges into his own bosoms 
the rest wipe up the blood with their hair; onef 
takes a drop and smears it on his face, arid the 
others lay hold of him, and toss him about violently 
till "he becomes senseless and falls. All then thfow 
aside their turbans, the music commences, and 
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they turn round as if distracted, kneel, kiss the 
earth, tod rise again. The chief priest holds a 
crown in his hand, and cries *' I^olah la Mahom* 
med, Nolffi la;^' the rest repeat the same words, 
in different tones, and the most confused manner. 
The priest turns himself in the • direction of 
Mecca (where lies the tomb of their false prophet, 
Mahommed,) and bows repeatedly, and profoundly; 
his example id followed by the others, who bow 
in the same manner, and turn round again to the 
sound of a sort of music,* which is little better than 
the striking together of a pair of sandals. They 
conclude by embracing each other, and, kneeling, 
kiss the earth. It is impossible, without witnessing 
the scene, to form an idea of the sensations which 
are called forth by it : at one moment it is difficult 
to repress laughter; at another, pity and dread 
contend for the mastery. I was so overcome by 
terror, that I involuiitarily seized hold of a gentle- 
man who was at my sid^ and trembled from hea4 
to foot. It is forbidden to be a spectator of these 
beremonies, but her Royal Highness had asked 
permission, and obtained it as a high favour. 

In Turkey, if a person become mad, he is looked 
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upon as a saint, and rambles through the 
his head covered with flowers, and hia body with 
ribbons. After his death he is held in gKBlt 
veneration ; a tomb is erected over him, and' he^ 
is invoked as a saint: — ^a circuoistance, which 
exhibits strongly the stupidity and ignowice of 
this uncivilized people. 

The lantern of Demoathenes ia still to he wea 
in Athens; it is a monument of marble^ and ii 
ornamented with many fine bas-reliefs. Music m 
at this time performed in it. 

The fortress, or Acropolis, in which is the statoft 
of Icide, and the fountain of fresh water* which 
was created by Neptune, when disputing with 
Minerva. The grotto of Diapanne Propilea,. os 
the citadel ; in it is the temple of Minerva, the 
mi^nificence of which consists in the number) 
height, and massiveness of its column^ of white 
marble, and of the Doric order : there are various 
ba»-reliefs, and tive statues on the front. At the 
fortress still remains the portico, consecrated' M 
Neptune Erecteus, with five columns in front; it 
is now used as a powder magazine, fn the some 



place IB abo tbe olive treb, wht«ti Mftt^ia ^i^- 
ttianded to spHag frdtfi «lib enrtli/^u^iiig 1^ 
dispute wiii) NeptdHier. XM tiik^ df tbe f^^ 
of Viet6ry. Hife temple of MittervA, pWtfecAfci* 
of the ancient Athenians, em^strUCtbd whollj df 
white marble^ and encircled with a double portico^ 
8Upp0ited by two ro\V6 of beautiful Dcfrid eolumns. 
Tbe length of the tethple ia OUe hunidred and 
tweilty-Mven feet^ the breadth odi^ buddred» this 
heigbt sixty-nine. ThiB dl^ iw ndW ust^d i^ ^ 
powder ttiagasine. , 

In the wall of the fortress is a head of So(irate^, 
supposed to have been once very fine, but now 
scattcely to be recognised, m muCh bM it been 
Gdngumed by time. Belotv> am tb% rliltf«^ ctf tb<e 
tfaeattre of Herodotus Atlicui ; be«id^ tbeiti; ttHAie 
of the theatre of Bilctiius, in wMdi; doril]^ tlte 
festrvidd of thM ^go^, sevieto pi^ew wefeai titles 
r^pre^^ted in thi coiime gT tf di^. Th^^re W^9^ 
tdofn in it for' thitty thodsadd dpeclMbf6 ; blif if 
fiiny rfito'feil, tbt^i wer^ €l>ijged t« ^\iit 4te^ p^t^ 
fiM^attce, b€tetf&M f hie pkree wirs eh thtely ex^icited. 
^e tritimphttl'aStlh iff A&tiin: N^hlt it i^ life 
teMpte dif Jupitinf Ofyftipus, or tl^ I%li^tfM»n • hf 
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which there are now but thirteen columns nmain-' 
iDg, out of the one hundred and twenty which it 
formerly possessed ; they were sixty feet in he^ht^ 
and nineteen in circumference, of beautiful marble, 
and of the Doric order. 

The Ilissus, the celebrated Athenian riv^, over 
which was formerly a fine bridge, near to this 
temple, now in ruins. We were told that thefe 
bad not been water in its bed during f<Mrty years, 
and that it had reappeared only this year. Here 
was the promenade of the beautiful Grecian 
ladies. 

The stadium, in which were exhibited the wild 
beast combats, and where, every five years, the 
ancients celebrated the Olympic games; it is of 
immense extent, and in the form of a[ horse-shoe. 
Under the mountain is the enclosure, whence the 
chariots issued, for the race in the arena, and into 
which, when concluded, they returned. After 
the games, crowns, formed simply of laurel, were 
distributed to the victors, who were more gratified 
than if a kingdom had been bestowed upon them. 
It is reLited, that, on one occasion, a fond mother 
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expired with excessive joy, on seeing her son pro«« 
claimed vjctor. This amphitheatre would accom- 
modate one hundred and fifty thousand spectators : 
the site, and the gras9> which flourishes on it, are 
all that now offer themselves to the eye. « 

At a short distance, are the ruins of the temple 
of Ceres, goddess of agriculture ; as also, the foun- 
tain of Galioch^a, now dried up. In the town is 
the temple of Jupiter, at present converted into 

« 

a Greek church ; and, likewise, the temple of Au- 
gustus. 

Mount May is still pointed out, as the spot 
where St. Paul preached to ten thousand Athe- 
nians, who became converts the same day. 

^ r - 

Outside the town are the tombs of Transiles, 
and of Pericles, the best, and most illustrious 
monarchs of those days. The. house of Plato, the 
great philosopher. The temple of.ithe Furies, in 
which Q£dipus di^d of despair. This jioung man 
having killed his father, without knowii:^ him, 
became so wretched, that he quitted Athens, and 
never '*etumed to it more. The temple, of Venus, 
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in which is a myrtle, said to have be^ti ciltf MMl 
even burnt down to the root so often, thaft ito re- 
producing itself is inexplicable. It, surety,- miitt 
be an exertion of the power of the goddess, prti* 
tectress of love, of which the myrtle is emblettati^; 
and consequently, demonstrates, that it is vain to 
attempt to exterminate and destroy (qu*oa a heau 
couper Pamour jusqu'k la racine, et fkire toas 9eft 
efforts pour le d^truire) love: it always resuttlflHr 
its post. 

On the Piraeus is the tomb of the famous Aula- 
zon, wife, it is said, of Theseus. In truth, cm 
whatever side one bends one's steps, it is over the 
ruins of this ancient and beautiful city, which 
formerly ranked among the most celebrated in th^ 
world. It is now much changed, being small and 
wretched, without trade, and without industry* 

The mountain, from which the mdeiits cibtnifiefl 
all their fine marble, stiU remains ; bat iMrble it 
found in it no longer. Opposite to it is Mouttt 
Hymettus, productive of excellent honey. 

From the fortress, the small town ef Atfaate 
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presents ^ beautiful prospect ; it 19 situated in a 
rich plaioy planted with olives^ the fruit of which 
yi^]43 an. abundance of oiL 

* 
Th^ Athenian women are not beaiitifuU nor yet 

^ their costume ; they suffer tbeix hair to float at 

length, and thos^ who have not a sufficient quai»- 

tiky,( add to it silk, painted tiie sao^e colour : tliey 

conceal the greater part of the face (f}.^ 

(g) Her Royal Highness gave two balls to the Gre- 
cian ladijea: their manner of daneiqg is insipid to 
the lasft degfee (poux miaurir d'ennui). They are 
npt peritnitjbed to dance with the- gentlemen, but 
sorely among themselves^;, and their dance con- 
sists of nothing more than taking^ each other's hand» 
and turning, The fir^t, or the one who dances 
besty holdaa. h^n]i;^rchief in her hand^ which $he 
constantly waves; th^ accompanying music is 
siqiply, la, l^r 1^1^ \K 1^« and.l^,. la^ l^v without 
variety* 4^ded tothis^ th^ir wantpfg;race makes 
one fancy them puppets, moved by wjrea^ The 
lower rank of women wear a head-dress, composed 
of a silver coin^ called ibarras^ wJiicb is equivalent 
taa^ raps of. Swb^rlQjad,;, they haw ajl^n^laces^ 
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of the same materials : the coins are pierced in the 
centre, and placed on an iron wire. The women 
who are more wealthy, wear gold coin in the same 
style, and in great profusion. Both the poor and 
the wealthy unstring them, when they have no 
other money, or in preference to borrowing, and 
distribute to the many poor who offer themselves 
every where, and invariably limit their petition to 
a barras fh). 

After having examined every object of curiosi^, 
and interest, at Athens, we quitted it, on the 94th, 
to proceed on our voyage, and on the 96th, ar- 
rived at Corinth (i)^ a very insignificant town» 
with respect to size, but of great antiquity. We 
resided in the palace of the Bey, which is very 
extensive. Corinth offers no objects of curiosity, 
save its castle, in a commanding situation ; a few 
columns, which are said to be the wreck of a 
temple of Neptune, god of the sea ; and a tomb, 
pointed out as that of the children of Medea, slain 
by her own hand. 

On the 98th we resumed our journey, after hav- 
ing visited the Seraglio, in which there are many 
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women. The port is six miles distant from the old 
town, agreeably with the system anciently pursued 
by the Greeks^ through motives of policy, of con- 
fiftructing their ports at a distance from their cities. 
On the S9th we set sail, and the following day the 
wind became so violent, that we were obliged to 
come to an anchor off Cape Colonne, On a 
mountain above the road are the ruins of an an- 
cient temple of Minerva Poliades, built of splendid 
white marble : there still remain fifteen columns, 
which we visited* 

The first of June, the wind being again favor- 
able, we set sail, and on the 3d reached the isle of 
Tenedos, opposite to the plains of Troy. It was 
thither that the Greeks retired, whilst the wooden 
horse, with ten thousand men enclosed in it, was 
introduced within the walls, for the purpose of de- 
stroying this great and beautiful city, after it had 
withstood a siege of ten years. There is no longer 
a stone to be seen of its once proud edifices, and 
its site is an unbroken plain, planted with olive 
trees. We twice passed the Scamander, which 
formerly crossed the city. At si trifling distance is 
New Troy, built by Alexander the Great. The 
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town is not, in any way, remarkable. Close to it 
is the Strait of the Dardanelles ; the rapidity of the 
stream renders the entry into it very difficult, and 
without a very stiff breeze to overcome the cur- 
rent, it frequently occurs, that vessels are detained 
six weeks without being able to get through it. At 
the entrance are two fortified castles ; on the left 
that of Europe, and on the right that of Asia, as 
also a pretty little village. A little further up we 
saw the ruins of Sestos in Asia, and of Obisto in 
Europe. 

On the 5th of June we passed Gallipoli, at the 
entrance of the Sea of Marmora, and on the 7th, at 
four o'clock in the morning, entered the port of 
Constantinople. From the port this immense city 
forms a magnificent view. It is built in the form 
of an amphitheatre^ and is divided into three dis- 
tricts, Pera and Galata, the residences of the Chris- 
tians, and Constantiqople that of the Turks. The 
houses are all constructed of wood, which is fre- 
quently the cause of great conflagrations, extend- 
ing even to three or four thousand houses. If a fire 
break out^»xio attempt is made to extinguish it, 
unless the Grand Seignor be present ; and if he 

1 
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were at a distance, the town would be suffered to 
burn down, whilst awaiting his arrival. On the 
day of our arrival, we disembarked, and went to 
reside at the spacious palace of the British ambas- 
sador. When within the city, it appears, far from 
beautiful, owing to the narrowness and dirtiness of 
the streets. Her Royal Highness, her lady of 
honor, my sister, and myself, went up in a sort of 
car on two wheels, drawn by oxen, which is the 
best equipage the country affords ; the rest of the 
household were on foot. It is said that the Mosque 
of St. Sophia is splendid, but no C|hristian is al- 
lowed to enter its precincts ; the Turks themselves 
enter barefoot. Every Friday the Sultan goes to 
prayer, accompanied by his guard. His palace is 
very beautiful, and is surrounded by cypress trees ; 
this tree appears to be the favorite of the Turks, 
for before every house there is one,— the effect of 
which, in this great town, is strikingly pleasing. 

The pilague breaking out here, her Royal High^ 
ness was under the necessity ctf taking a country 
house. Oh the 14jth, we went to Biutiere, fifteen 
miles distant from Constantinople, upon the Bos- 
phorus. Nothing can be imagined more enchwt- 

F 2 
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ingly beautiful than this canal, which unites the 
Black Sea, and the Sea of Marmora. The moun- 
tainf, on either side, are sprinkled with villages 
and villas, and the canal with vessek, laden with 
merchandise, passing from sea to sea. We occa- 
sionally made excursions on the Black Sea, and in 
one instance we breakfasted in Asia, and dined in 
Europe. On the banks of the Black Sea are many 
fortresses, and in a small garden is seen the tomb 
of a giant, who is said, in days of yore, to have 
been the King of that country — ^it is sixty-four 
feet long. Near it is a temple, consecrated to Bao* 
chus, God of Wine. 

The Grand Seignor sent rich presents to the 
Princess, though he is by no means fond of seeing 
any distinguished personage within his dominions. 
The boats, on these seas, are not broader at the 
bottom than the hand, and to prevent being upset, 
it is necessary to sit down on the planks; even 
then they are dangerous. They are very long, and 
go like the wind. In Constantinople, seven or eight 
women may often be seen taking an airing together 
in a chariot, drawn by oxen. They are invariably 
escorted by Turks, to prevent them conversing 
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with any Christians, if they should take a fancy 
so to do ; this is by no means an improbable occur- 
rence, as the Turkish women entertain a great ad- 
miration for Christians. It is said that they are 
beautiful, but with regard to them, we must not, 
like Thomas, decline to believe, without ocular 
demonstration ; in that case, we should always re- 
main in doubt, for they never unveil their coun- 
tenances. 

On the l6th of Jun^ we quitted Biutiere to 
embark, and sailed on the 17th. The current 
carried us rapidly out of the Da;*danelles. The 
SSd we passed Mitylene, and the 33d landed on 
Scio, a beautiful and well cultivated island: the 
women are exceedingly beautiful. Ten miles dis- 
tant from the town of Scio, is seen the spot on 
which was the school of Homer ; also the chair of 
Peter, on which are carved a lion, and a lamb. We 
left the same day, and arrived at Scala Nuova,,dis- 
tant ten miles from the ruins of Ephesus, a town, 
formerly of great importance, but of which now 
not a house exists. It was at Ephesus, that St. 
Paul the Apostle wrote so many letters. The ruins 
of the celebrated temple of Diana, 
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Chase, are still to be seen :— two hundred yean 
had been employed in building the temple^ and a 
fellow, of the name of Erostratus, destroyed it by 
fire in a day. When asked why he had committed 
the act, he replied, that it was to render his name 
immortal!!! Three miles from Ephesus, is the 
grotto of the Seven Sleepers, who were perae^ 
cuted, on account of their religion, by a tyrant, 
king of that country. They were cast into the 
grotto, and awoke after a sleep of two hundred 
years' duration. They were much astonished, on 
awaking, to find that every thing was changed ; 
that the true religion was established, and that 
their tyrant and his descendants were dead. They 
supposed that their sleep must have been of more 
than ordinary duration, and that a considerable 
lapse of time must have taken place, left their 
grotto, and went into the town. I am ignorant in 
what manner they lived there afterwards. 

On the 95th we quitted Scala Nuova, and 
passed the islands of Rhodes and Cyprus, so pro- 
ductive of good wines. We did not' dare to disr 
embark, on account of the malignant fevers, which 
prevail there in the month of June, the effect of 
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continued rains. The 2d of July w« landed at St, 
Jean d*Acre, a town equally celebrated in ancient 
and modern history. The anchor was cast exactly 
in the spot where Richard Coeur de Lion, King of 
England, was detained, on his return from the cru«- 
sades in the Holy Land. The tower, where he was 
imprisoned, still remains in the state in which it 
then stood. It is in the centre of the roads. It 
was here, also, that Napoleon the Great first gave 
battle on his campaign into Egypt. 

He was compelled to raise the siege, by the ar- 
rival of the English, under the command of Sir 
Sidney Smith. There were eight hundred French 
in the town, who retired to a tower, in which 
they defended themselves gallantly, until com- 
pelled to jield to numbers. The barbarous Turks 
cut off their hands and feet, and putting them 
into bags, cast them into the sea, subjecting thetn, 
also, to numerous torments, before putting an end 
to their lives. What a striking proof is this of the 
barbarity of this ferocious nation t6 wards the 
Christians, and of the melancholy effects of the 
ambition of a chief, who feels no compunction for 
exposing the lives of liis brave soldiers ! ! St. 
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Jean d'Acre is a small and convenient town, but^ 
like other Turkish towns, constructed of wood. 
We went with the intention of visiting the old 
fortress, where Napoleon fought; it is now dc^ 
stroyed, but the English have built another in its 
place. 

On tlie 5th we set sail for Jaffa, which is dis- 
tant but half a day's journey (k). Her Royal 
Highness purposed going thence, by land, to Je- 
rusalem ; but, as we were unprovided with pass- 
pbrts, the Bey refused to let more than five persons 
proceed. We were, therefore, under the necessity 
of returning, on the 6th, to St, Jean d'Acre. The 
Bey there was exceedingly polite, and granted us 
passports, and as many horses as we had need of, 
five linen tents for the journey, and a guard Qf 
Turkish officers to escort us, the country being 
infested with robbers and banditti. 

On the 8th we commenced our pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land: our company consisted, in all, of 
two hundred and eighty individuals, and presented 
the appearance of an army fl). On the morning 
of the 9th we arrived at Nazareth, now a small 
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village, buitt of stoDe. After having taken some 
repose, we visited the church, which is built upon 
the spot where formerly stood the house of the 
Virgin Mary; there are some fine paintings in the 
church. On the evening of the same day, we set 
forward again, and arrived on the morning of the 
lOth at Clon, which stands in an extensive plain. 
We reposed under our tents, but the heat was so 
excessive, that it prevented us sleeping; at five 
o'clock we dined, and the caravan again continued 
its route. On the 11th we arrived, inthe m<M-ning, 
at Rama, where we slept in the convent of Cap\»^ 
chins. As far as Rama the road had been very 
narrow and rocky, filled with brambles, and con- 
stantly up and down hill, so that many of the 
company, partially overcome bjfc sleep, fell from 
their horses. In the evening, after having slept 
and eaten, we resumed our journey. On the 
momiogof the 12th we again slept under our tents, 
pitched in the open air. The road became more 
practicable than before. At three o'clock in the 
afternoon we broke up our tents, and the same 
evening, at nine o'clock, reached Jerusalem. At 
our entry, the people assembled in crowds to see. 
the Princess of Wales, who rode upon an ass. 
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This circumstance recalled to me strongly the Daj 
of Palms (Palm Sunday), on which our Savkmr 
made, in the same manner, his entry into Jemsa- 
km. I imagined I beheld him, and inwardly made 
comparisons : for assuredly, if any one can in my 
way resemble our great Saviour, it is this excellent 
Princess. She is, like him, charitable, mild, and 
beneficent to all ; she has suffered much, and al- 
ways supports her misfortunes with great patience 
and resignation; and, like him, she has not de- 
served them« 

Jerusalem is unquestionably, to every true Chris- 
tian, the most interesting town that can be visited, 
having been the centre of the actions -of our Sa- 
viour ; it was in Jerusalem that he gave the moat 
powerful testimony of his truth. Jerusalem was 
also the land promised by God to his elect, and was 
the scene of the lives of many prophets and lUua- 
trious men. It is very different now from what it 
formerly was, and, like many other cities, has been 
laid in rains. In contemplating these ruins, oae 
has a melancholy example of the fragility of hu- 
man greatness. Cities which were once the moat 
brilliant and die most beautiful, are now but heaps 

3 
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of Stones; and that which was, coevally with their 
splendour, passed over as unworthy of notice, is 
now, in their stead, brilliant and beautiful. If the 
great men who tl^en flourished were to come forth 
from their tombs, how great would be their asto- 
nishment to behold the order of things thus 
changed ! Reflections such as these should con- 
vince us of the futility of fixing our affections on 
earthly objects, and instruct us to bestow them 
rather on our true habitation, which is above ; con- 
sidering ourselves only as travellers and strangers 
here below. 

We took up our abode at Jerusalem in a convent 
of Capuchins^ and the following ihoming set out 
on our visit to the curious and interesting objects 
which abound there. We began with the church, 
which was built by St. Heletta. This virtuous 
Queen of England followed her busbffld to the 
crusades, and founded, it is said, five hundred 
churches, and as many hospitals. A more benefi- 
cent Queen it is impossible to iiMgin^. She died 
in endeavouring to save the life of her husbalM^ 
who had been wounded in the ami by aft efive- 
nomed arrow ; she extracted the potsori by trucking 

g2 
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the wound, and thus saved luni) but waa hcMdf 
the victim of her excessive tenderaesa. Her hua* 
iMnd caused her body to be transported to Rngland, 
and on each spot where the vehicle whidi' bore 
it rested, he erected a cross. The crosses atUl re- 
main. The Queen was classed among the aainls. 
The church is magnificent, and enriched widi 
paintings ; it is built exactly on Mount Calnury. 
On entering it,* the attention is directed to the tpot 
where Joseph of Arimathea embalmed the bod^ of 
our Saviour, and afterwards to his holy sepulclHii^ 
which is of an oblong form, covered with scatfaCv 
velvet, embroidered and fringed with gold %- the in* 
terior, in which three persons might be plaoed^ is 
ornamented in the same manner. Within are fertgr* 
four silver lamps, constantly burning, maintained 
at the expense of the different courts of £uro|ie: 
each one has its mark. The stone wliich covm|i 
the opening is beautiful white marble. 

What sensations can be supposed to arise fiom 

% 

being in a spot so holy ; irom having it in Ofi^ 
power to put up prayers to God, at the very tooib 
in which his son was buried ! I imagine I see Mm 
issue forth from his tomb, covered with the woiUHb 
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inflicted on him, and exclaiming to me, ^' If thou 
foUowest my precepts, and doest the will of God, 
my Father and thine^ thy sins shall be forgiven 
thee, and thou shalt be received into grace/^ We 
quitted the sepulchre, filled with devotion. At the 
entrance is the spot on which the angel rested, 
when the women came to weep, seeking for Jesus. 
Afterwards we touched the column, to which our 
Saviour was bound when scourged, and visited the 
place where he was crowned with thorns* All 
persons are prohibited from touching*, or even see- 
ing, these objects ; but through the interest of her 
RoyabiHighness we obtained the privilege of doing 
both the one and the other. We saw the prison ih 
which he was confined. From thence Id Mdiitit 
Calvary the ascent is entirely by steps, fey 'which 
we went up, and viewed the very spot whcpe'.he 
was nailed to the oross^ and'wbere hhs nfbtiier, tson^ 
scious of her son's guiltlessness, stood i^eepiiig. 
We touched the cavity into which the ciiOss was 
fi^xed-^the cross on[ which the Son of ^Giod^xpired 
for ottr sins ! - Can we do other than tbjore diir 
sins, where He died ; reflecting how greal God's 
abhorrence of /Ao^6 ^in« must be, when he willed 



that bi« Son dKHild suffer, ud die to expialKtlMlIt? 
Ah I let the incredulous only visit JenMdcn(4ltai 
I am coDTJDced theii conscience will faaia 
and they will not disavow a religion e 
proofr so many and so orerpowerinft thaeii«»lM|^ 
possible to doubt its truth. Close by ue'] 
the clefts of the mountain> which was reati«l'd 
moment when our Saviour expired. 
chuKh is the site where St. Helena (in 
doubtedly by the spirit pf Ood) found the boly 
cross* whidi was dug for by ber order, ahe herself 
wiitchiDg throughout the day at a window, frooft J 
which she distributed money to the workmen.-^ | 
The Jews, who had carefvlly hiddeti the cross, as ( 
well as dioseof the two thieves who were crucified i 
with him, ^ttle imagined that one day they wouldJ 
be discovered. Tbe» were, however, three of theTK] 
In order to , ascertain which was that of our S** I 
viour, the(jr were placed on the tomb of a dead j 
man ; the tiio first produced no effect, but as s 
as the third was brought near, the dead mao aros&J 
This cross was canied to Rome, where, to this daj^ I 
it remains. In the church are still the tombs ofj 
Nioodanusv.and of Joseph of Artmathea. 
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On the 14th we went to Tisit the chamber in 
which Jesus instituted the holy saciament. I must 
just observe, en passant^ that the Pope repeats a 
similar ceremony, every year, on the same day .-r^ 
Twelve of the poorest priests in the Roman states 
are selected ; he sups with them, and after wank 
washes their feet and their hands, as Jesus did to 
his disciples. The Catholics assert that the Pop6 
is the representative of Jesus Christ upon earths 
It was also in the san^ chamber that the Holy 
Ghost descended upon the apostles, on the day of 
Pentecost. In the same house is the tomb of King 

r 

David ; but the Turks absolutely refuse to let it be 
seen. We went thence to the house of Caiaphas ; 
the entrance is through the court where Peter de^ 
nied Jesus thrice, and where the cock crew.<^-^ 
Within is the small room in which our Saviour wat 
confined, whilst - Caiaphas was deliberating what 
should be done with him. In it is the same stone 
which was rolled by the angel from before the se-^ 
pulchre, and which has been carried thither: we 
touched it. At this time this house is eohverted 
idto a church. From it we went to the prison of 
St. Peter, wh^e the angel burst open thte seven 
gates of iron, and released him. Close by is » 
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beadtiftil church, used by the Armenians, in wkiefa 
are the sepulchres of the four evangelists. On our 
return we saw the house of King David, old the 
window in which he played upon the harp i a lamp 
is constantly kept Imrning in it« The same daywi 
traced the steps of our divine Saviour, wheai»eaiw 
ing the cross, and the spot where he fell ftomfii-' 
tigue. Further on are the remains of the ftnioiisi 
Temple of Solomon : there are yet seven gates' te«' 
maintng ; among them, that through which Simeoii 
entered with the infant Jesus is in an exceOsttt 
state of preservation. All the stones of this tempis 
were cut with a ring, sent by the Deity expwssy ' 
for that purpose. In the interior the Turks have 
now erected a superb mosque ; for which reason no 
Christian can enter, under pain of death. Oiir. 
only resource was to look into it through a wiiidQWy ^ 
which is opposite. The place is vast in extent^ 
and I am nol surprised that this temple y as* .ai^ 
teemed one of the wonders of the universe. - life 
was here that Abraham showed his profound ohe^ 
dience to the commands of God. We went to tl|<s 
Mount of Olives, and visited the grotto in whicJIi 
Jesus sweated drops of blood, and prayed with so^ 
much fervour; the place ^whenpe he ascenjie^.ta 
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heaven in view of his disciples, and the sepulchres 
of Mary and Joseph also. 

On the 15th we departed for Jericho. The road 
being' very perilous^ on account, of banditti, the Bey 
gave us an escort of two hundred soldiers, of 
whom the chief, as we were, fortunately, not till 
afterwards informed, had been condemned to death 
but a year .before, for having headed a band of 
robbers. Consequently, if we had cause of alarm, 
it was from him, and from the character of the 
soldiers, by whom we were surrounded. They 
all had the air of fugitives from the galleys, or 
something even more horrible. One had a gun, 
another a club, another a bar of iron, and a fourth 
a sort of fork, as a weapon. Their dress was not 
more uniform, and they themselves exacdy the 
colour of the chestnut. On their head they wore 
a small turban, with which, you would have said, 
they had wiped the spit for a week; and the rest 
of their d^ee^ was equally clean. Such are the 
men under whose protection, in the deepest 
darkness, we accomplished this journey, in the 
deserts of Palestine; in the midst of frightful 
precipices, and on a road, known by us to be 
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infested lA^ith Irobbert, and on which ttbt a Hatttigik 
was visible. Notwithstanding all thil, I A^ not 
bestow a thought on the danger, but slept aa well 
tfS if in a good bed ; it was not till they w^re past 
i^at we reflected on the perils to which we htnA 
been exposed. These are the advAnti^g^es of 
itira veiling! one acquires co'urc^e and firmness 1 
'On this route we passed the house Whiere 9em^ 
raised Lazarus from the dead : the tree on whidi 
Absaloib, son of David, was caught by hfa liair: 
the potter's field, bought with the money which 
Judas had taken as the price of betraying Jmqs: 
Ithe cave, in which Jeremiah wrote his book :• sMM 
many other trifling objects, which it Would he 
tedious to name. On the l6th» early in the 
morning, we reached the Jordan, and went down 
to it in the same part where our Saviour conttndned 
John the Baptist to baptize him, an^ where Sdie 
dove of fire descended from heaven. On the otfaei^ 
side is the desert, in which St. John preadied. It 
was also over it that the Almighty cOmmandMl the 
sun ^^to stand stilV over the beads 'of lAie 
Israelites, under the guidance of Joshua (m). - ^e 
arrived at Jericho, that once noble city, of wkkih 
but a few ruins now remain/ It was tfaete thttt 



f^ym ip ^^ 4^fl6r^ of ^gyp< (n)- Ph' fPi^^ 

^^PTpiJclj^ ,|^f , pil V^ S'«*t Hfi^«5 j}]i^P.. rt^ 
vNe, <|ay^ -^ TJ)? |jpa<i .ijf^fl ,e^^|^ijfg, ^^ ^l^i^^t 

F? '^^W^^ ti^ Jer«faleffl: ^ fh^ ^(^mjt of 9|iy^, 
as well as the valley of Jehoshaphat, ^ pj^ thjs 
road. 



I n 1 .^ . > 



0^ l^viflg J#tu.^^l^ I 9mM ffot pY(>id reject- 

ivage lypr ly^tl^ e^qh m\^ % fi^ acre ftf t^itor^, 
91 f\ ^W*^t Br(^¥ft<?|J|99 fietif fjr.^d, ^fe^o^ld n^ em^p^ 
the»T Sr^n? in p m^n^ jrhl^h woi^ld b« for ^ore 
i^sefttl, ^ ^<^,;e9j^ .tq ^|tfen|tb^ ,the tn^^ 

lapd cespivjsd hy ,g^ % Ijjj? c^^^en ,pe<a>le^ .^^e 

r^g»W. ?fld j» >v^c^iV^ 4y 1^9 <^^6ijm it, 8hpu(d 
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be in the power of his and cur most mortal ibes ? 
No Christian can go to the holy sepulchre without 
paying to, and craving the permission of, the 
Turks : if it do not please them to grant it, they 
flatly refuse, and there is no remedy in complaint 
The holy sepulchre itself is guarded by a Maho- 
metan : so also is the church, of which he carefoUy 
conceals the key. Five different religiotis are 
professed there, viz. that of the Christians, Turks, 
Greeks, Armenians^ and also of the Gotz ; each 
separate sect, or religion, has its chapeb and 
apartments. 

The few Christians who reside at Jerusalem, 
particularly the prophets, are ill treated, poor, and 
wretched. Her Royal- Highness bestowed many 
charities upon them, and left them fifty louis pet 
year for the maintenance 6f their convents* If 
some nations would rouse themselves, and institute 
another crusade,, as in days of yore, expel the 
barbarous Turks from that which belongs to iis, 
restore Jerusalem, and give it to him whojn they 
affirm to be the representative of Christ, our 
Lord, to fix his residence there ; — this war would be 
truly useful and praiseworthy in the eyes of God^ 
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But^ alas ! ' St. Louis,^ and dAl} ^hme^ ^ who bad 
religion at heart, are noi^^dead; audi ill Hbe fMres^m 
day, alltbiDk much more of tbeipo^fi interest 
than of the glory abd advancement of OQt hoify 
religion. It would seem as though this perishable 

world Wefe their everlasting dweiling-plac^ ! > 

. , • 1 i 1 1 < « • ^ 

At la^th, on the l^th, we quitted Jerusalem^ 
our hearts touched with the objects which we had 
seen th^re; tfaeremembrance of whidi can never 
be ^fiaced* We slept once more at Rama, and on 
the 18th arrived at Jaffa, a small town^ Our 
vessel was in the bay, and the wind being 
favourable we put td>8ea .the>«ame day. ' Her 
Rdyal Highness had ian intention df visttmg )Alex- 
andria, and going thence into £gypt; but her 

s 

design was rendered impracticable by the plague, 
which was leaking ^reiat. ravages. thete. , We were 
within ten miles of Alexandria; thus we<m|kjrMy, 
that we made the tour of the Meditemaimil, 
traversed the sea' 6f Marmora, and rhad beeOi^ipon 
the Black Sea. I omitted to mentioni,; that , near 
to Jertcbd is^the Dead Sea ; so calledf because the 
water that flows into it does not i^f in Jfiiiiie. from 
it. On the 87tfa-we jpmpd Gypwia a jt»qfl»4 tinaiBC 
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we wer^ three days in sigbt of this isUud, wliicb 
was at that tiioe the resort of the pirates. It ii,it 
very dangerous spot, and many vessels hive bfMte 
wrecked upon its shores. 



I'l- 
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Our provisions began to fail us, and wei ji 
obliged to steer for the isle of Rhodes, whither we 
arrived, after passing Caramania, on the Isl cxf 
August. This island presents a beautiful coup 
d -oeil ; the town is clean, and in it yet remains the 
palace of the Knights of Malta, who made it their 
residence, when of old they were possessed of the 
island. The ruins of the famous Colossus are still 
to be seen ; it was esteemed one of the seven woih 
ders of the world, because lofty enough to adittit 
the passage of the largest vessel between its legs* 

On the dd we departed thence with a light 
breeze, which, in the evening, freshened up, and 
became so violent, that we were in great dai^r ; 
it was contmry, and drove us backwards from our 
course. On the 4th we came in sight of C^ndia, 
(anciently Crete) and of Mount Ida: on this moun- 
tain Jupiter, god of all the gods, was born. We 
were fbur days in passing tbe island, the wind he* 



b a dtod calitai Od lhf& 6^ %e IMide Ma^m 
Zaote; but^s «he wind^^^iiuiedstilltiontM^, ^ 
(%iii]^d: our dourte for Sict 1^. We did ^dt «itt<<t 
l!ie ixirt of Sjr^cuise tiH th<e SOtfa ; thiii liftait 4ft!« 
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We th^ '^r^ \ip^y)lQr tti^ks t<y t^ 'Odfltf 
liiercy, fbir th^ mtftfif^t ftfoO^c^eft WMbh'te hM 

suredly, it was his all-powerful hand, that preiscff ^^ 
US, in safety, from the dangers which had threaten- 
ed ui. We hdd 4»e»pfad thd^s^ne^ tdibbtes, ^kbkas- 
siniry atfd vi^at is ^v^incm formidable than^ 
fh^se^-^ttae €(>rsahrs. Ev^ry <€^ ris a#are of >tfhb 
lOfismdrefS wkich took place in Tunls^fter We l«lk| 
^md that fiVe bri^s of war were ^fted out, fV(Hn thb 
'Gotettai, far. tbe exiiress-^purpose of pii^cyv Tfcese 
'piraiti^ ivetl knew th^t the Priiicelto ha^Hitfiiy^*- 
'motidsv and tnueh ^tnoiiey, ?n hev ^dS5^dk»R^ mid, 
4n iitntB&qmntQy'wert^^tc^tmiiMy in^^rmiit df^^. 
fidd they "o^eitc^eft ^is tve eould^iJCKiSfiVd 4^ 
"fended JMir^elyes, teiviiig odiy^ihix ^iis«^^ h&iutij 
frhilst Chef); <bad» ^toch^ ^ tbi^m, tbii^f6eii.> Mie 
JPr^ncMs'^pt^ed %%>|Mi lhi% ib^^ttet>£«tfea«ift:r^ 
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they might be satisfied with our property ooly ; for 
these wretches, usually, after having carried off all 
the valuables, massacre those who are on board, or 
wilh shot sink the vessel. Once in their power, 
one's only escape is by a cruel death. They ap« 
proach so quietly, that, when perceived, it la.tm 
late to think of escape. They were always in 
pursuit of our vessel, and it is difficult to 0Diii» 
prebend how we escaped them. We must luive 
been protected by a veil, which hid us from their 
search. • 

. One of the brigs had been captured at Scio, apd 
two others at St. Jean d'Acre ; thus there were 
two still at sea, and these were- committing great 
ravages. Whibt we were off Cyprus, an English 
brig was brought in, which had been taken posses- 
sion of by these wretches ; all on board had been 
decapitated, and the vessel was driving about at 
the mercy of the sea. When we were between 
Zante and Candia, one of these corsairs was seen 
in chase of us : our consternation may be moK 
easily imagined than described ! instantly every 
light on board was extinguished, to prevent them 
keeping sight of us in the dark ; they lost us, an4t 
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in the morDing^ we were greatly clelighted to fio^ 
they were no longer in sight. . 

' . * - ^ ■ . -, -^ . 

At the time her Royal HighneM left Tunis, she 
was conjured by every one not to go among the 
islands of the Archipelago, because they were in« 
fested by pirates, even more to be dreaded than the 
corsairs. These pirates have two or three ^kqpe 
boats, with twenty-five oars; when the breeset 
atnidst the islands, dies away, they conceal them* 
selves, and, during the obscurity of the nighty 
move so rapidly with their oara* and under their 
bluck banners, that nothing can escape ttwi. They 
board the vessels, wound and massacre all whom 
they meet, carry away every thing they discovert 
and leave the barks to the mercy of the wmves. W^ 
ourselves saw some barks at Milo, that ha^beiK 
treated in this manner, and were picked np>y« 
French brig. Her Royal Highness, who, as 1 hw% 
before observed, is highly coun^eous, was not ter- 
rified by these recitals, and thanks to God, w« 
caped all the threatened dangers. 

We have, besides,^ 
a spectacle, of whicl 
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adequate idea, without having seen it, add wbidi 
we cannot recall to out memories, without •hiid« 
dering. It is, notwithstanding, a most magnifi- 
cent object bf contemplation,— the vast expimke of 
water,— the foamy Waves dashing in uproar aroaiid 
the vessel, whilst they form an abyss which seems 

# 

about to engulph her. How often, seated at iiiy 
scanty window, have I, with emotion, gazed upoil 
so surprising a scene, and said within myself >-^ 
How can any one be so senseless as to deny the 
existence of an Almighty God I Who could craate 
thi», except such an one ? who could suppdrt» and 
preserve from destruction, so frail a vessel, aft Ae 
mercy of the waves, and tossed about by the 
reckless winds, save a God who has created them? 
It is he who tules our destiny, who places us in 
dangers, and wh# afterwards releases us from tbeili, 
if such, be his good pleasure, and for our advaiitage. 
Let us then submit to all which it pleases him ta 
ordain, reposing our trust in him. After such re- 
flections, I felt perfectly at ease, and, if in peril, 
offered up my prayers to God, recommending my 
soul to him, and awaiting his pleasure. 

Ot|r voyage was now nearly concluded ; but we 

2 
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were oot suffered to land) or totoueft-noy (fterr AH 
vessels, coming from the Levant, ttre oompelled to 
submit to quarantine, on account of the plague. 
At Syracuse we bad a small 0f)d»f of land 4ppPopri^ 
ated to iisi and every One fled from u4,. its from wild 
beasts, with which w^ were diverted iiot a little, -; 

On the 97th we again set sail, again to en- 
counter iiew da[nger9. We had beea told, that 
some Algerines were cruising off Sicily, and tbat 
they even chased, for three hours, a small vesi> 
sel, wbieb took shelter in Syractise i and, in eoiuie^ 
quence, ber Royal Highness engag^ed an Austrian 
frigate to convoy ua. By an utiparalleled good for^ 
tune, when we passed Cataqiat tb^? corsfiiir^ were 
short of water» and had gone on shore to procure i1^ 
and thus we escaped them once more. As they 
ivere at war with the English, i( would have been 
a master-stroke for them; to have cfiptured the 
Princess/ 

At leiigtb, on the 31st, we entered the Straits of 
Messina, and in the evening cast anchw in tke pinrt. 
We had flattered ourselves, that we should be suf^ 
fered to land without performing quairahtine ; bM 

I 2 
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flittered oondvM in rmn ; to on the 7tli m 
made sail, and coasting the ahoiea of Cdabria» 
die 14th came in sight of the iaie of Capri, in 
Bay of Ntples. Wbikt we were thwe, VeaiiHna 
was burning, but faintly. We did not land it Nl^ 
pies ; but as I have before been there, I cannot paM 
so interesting a town unnoticed. 

Naples is extensive, but very dirty ; the Stradn 
Toledo^ which is three miles in length, is the only 
part worthy remark. The public gardens, <m tiM 
sea^-shofe, are delightful. The theatre of San Cailn 
was extremely beautiful, but the greater part' of |l 
has been destroyed by fire. There is rich store. of 
antiquities. Pompeii, at the foot of Vesuvins, win -■ 
totally overwhelmed by thie first eruption of the 
volcano ; the town was not burned, but buried 
under the ashes, which fell from the mountain. ^ It \€ 
now pardy pncovered, and a spacious amphitheatae 
is visible ; in the streets are to be seen the tracki 
of the wheels of the carriages ; and in the houseSt 
which are small, and half ruined, are figurea of 
various colours, white, blue, and green. It i% 
nevertheless, two tbonsaud years since it was de- 
stroyed. There is a separate street fw the tombs. 
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in which I myself have seen ashes iaan jifdj for- 
merly it was the custom to burn the bodies* Each 
family had a separate building, which served as a 
tomb for all the members of it. The receptacles 
of the great, and the mean, were distinguished 
from each other. Pompeii is four leagues from 
Naples, on the road to^Yesuvius. This volcano is 
but half the height of Etna; but the ascent to it is 
very laborious, owing to the depth of the cinders, 
into which one sinks as far as the knee. In the 
neighbourhood are the lavas, which formerly de- 
stroyed Baias. It was at Baiae that the cruel and 
perfidious Nero ended his days ; his house, and the 
warm baths in it, are still shewn there. Close by 
is the grotto of Aniana, which is highly remarkable ; 
the air is so pernicious, that if a dog be put into it, 
in five minutes he dies. Near it once fiitood a town, 
which was swallowed up in one night, and, the fol- 
lowing morning, its site was occupied by a small 
lake, on which game are plentiful. The atmo^ 
sphere about it is bad, and would caufte death to 
any one compelled to remain there. 

The evening of the ISth we quitted the Bay of 
Naples, in tremendous weatber,«?^FQ. storm oiwijf4tL 
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thunder and Ughtning ; we were all in greitiiMBd, 
but the gale was in our fhvor, and on the l4tUm 
came in sight of Gaeta, and arrived at Te t f ie ini i» 

the first town of the Roman State. 

•' i' f V 

Her Royal Highness caused applicatkm te ba 
made to the Pope, for permission to land witli l lt 
performing quarantine, and we proceeded to Capo 
d*Anzi. The answer of his Holiness reaclMd us 
the morning of the 13th, and we landed 
diately. 

Since the ISth of July we hsd not set ibot lipMI 
terra firma, but had been continually mewed «p an 
our vessel. Puring the whole^of the timer wis h&i 
not had one day of weather perfectly favoraUe ; e»Mi 
either the wind was contrary, or fell calm } amd^ In 
this manner^ we had experienced many di 
ments. • • «''l 



■ #•■ • - 



■ r* 
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From Jaffa to Capo d'Ansi it is tburteen milfs 
in a direct line fquat&rMe mUUSj in original, la 
which there is evidently an omission), but wbtti 
the wind is nnfisvorabie, it is necessary to tack/atad 
make six mites, ki order to get fiMrwwd three ;«n4» 



.* 



At tim^ after having. made onie huudred miles» the 
vetseX is driven quite back again. Whilst going to 
Jaffa, we had the wind constantly in our favor, be- 
cause It blows, during eight months, in the same 
direction ; and for the same reason, when we were 
09k our return, it was contrary, it chaoged in Sep- 
tember oal/i 

The evening of the 15th we arrived at Rome. 
It is still a fine city, though no longer so celebrated 
as in ancient times, when It Ydled the i^hole world. 
Rome is rich in munificent palaces, of an im- 
^yMiUg^pe^t^ bdttitifo) statues and fotuntains, tind 
has two mighty coltrmids^ M trfaich are repitsented; 
in basso-relievo, the exploits of the ancient Romans. 
The church of St. Peter is the firmest in the wt>rld, 
aii^^trikeil the visitor with astonishment the tno^ 
teenthe isnters : in it are lofty columns of brbn^ 
in great number, and tombs of the ancient Kings 
ttrd £mperors of Rome ; and in the midist of the 
church are •pre$e»'ved the bodies Of St. Peteif ind 
St. Paul, who suffered martyrdom for their religion, 
m Rome. The tombs are isnrronnded by a miriti- 
tude of lamps, kept constatttly burning, ih A^ 
same edifice is a/bron2e statue of l^t. 1^^)*, 
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in his hands the keys of Paradise: the Catiioiiei 

« 

adore it; and one of the feet has been so eAes 
kissed by the devotees, that it is quite worn. Tlui 
square or place in front of the church . is. magnifi- 
cent. On either side is a portico, oritenieiiftBd 
with the statues of all the saints; those of owr- 
Saviour, and his twelve Apostles, are upoii'die 
church. On each side of the square is a'beautiful 
fountain. 

The noiuseum of Rome is splendid ; it leqanii 
three hours to make the circuit of it, walkiag 
quick. Rome is on the Tiber, which passes thioni^ 
the town, and is crossed by a fine bridge. . : ; 

On the l6th her Royal Highness introduced .Of 
to the Pope, at his beautiful palace on Moplii 

Cavallo, where we had the honor of kisaiiig i)]|| 

• ■ ^- 

band. The Catholics kiss his slipper, in tokfuiilf 
adoration ; and it is esteemed a high favor wheii 
he presents his hand instead ci his foot. 






There are still, in Rome, many ancient templeik 
The Capitol is strikingly magnificent, and adom,^ 
with the busts of the Roman Emperors, and Qfifh 
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suls. It was there that public meetings were* 
held. 

We departed from Rome the evening of the 17th, 
and on the 18th made a very short stay at Viterbo^ 
During the night we passed through Sienna, the 
town in which the Italian language is spoken in 
all its purity. 

On the 19th we went through Florence, seated 
on the Arno. It is a lovely town ; the houses 
are handsome, the streets wide and clean, and 
the peasant girls prettier and more becomingly 
dressed than in other parts of Italy. 

On the 90th we passed through Bologna, a fine 
town, with porticos on both sides the streets: 
the same day we passed through Modena, Reggio, 
Parma, Piacenza, Lodi, Marignan, and Milan ; 
and on the 21st arrived at our Villa d'Este ; thus 
happily terminating our journey. The Princess, 
as a token of her gi^titude for her prosperous jour- 
ney, gave seventy-^five louis to the poor in Rome. 

We are looked upon as people out of the com- 

K 
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tacm oast ; lar as ourselves, aad 

seen bo much. 

I hope we shall never lose t le recollection of it ; 
and oh ! may we never be i indful of the visible 
protection which an all-mercifiil God has vouch- 
safed to us, and may we, throughout the course 
of our lives, testify our sense of his mercies. 
Amen. 

This small Journal 1 en written id great 

haste, and merely to i little amusement to 

our good mother, in leading her through the places 
we have visited. 

The Journal was received at Colombier in No- 
feaba, 1816, and i sact copy of it. 



NOTES. 



V " 



[The following Notes are drawn from tlie source named in the 
Introduction, and are more minute in their details than the 
corresponding' descriptions in the preceding Journal; they 
contain likewise the rekition of some circumstances which in 
it are passed over unnoted. 

That which immediately follows refers to the landing of her 
Majesty at Tunis.] ' 



Note (a). Page 13. 

" Her Royal Highness, wearied with the perpetual rock- 
ing of the vessel, resolved to brave the perils of the wav^, 
in order to pass the night on terra firma* We landed at the 
Goletta, whence the city is fifteen miles distant; this 
distance may be travelled either by land or water, there 
being a species of salt-water lake, which runs nearly up to 
the houses. The ruins of Carthage extend (it is said) the 
whole length of the lake. We took up our residence in the 
house of the English Consul ; but, two days aftef, the Bey 
made an offer to the Princess of a magnificent palace, whicla 
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bkd not ai yet been occnpied, l was not even en&elj 
fitted up. Her Royal- Highneu accepted it, and went 
thither with all her suite ; abe was received nnd treated wilh 
the hooonrs due to ber merit and ber birth, having con- 
•tantly a guard of honour at ber command, composed of the 
chief officers of the Be^'s household, by whom she was ac- 
cMBpuiied whenever she went abroad." 



Nora (i). Page 14. 

" Notwithataodii^ all these precautions, there are alwqin 
•ome who find means to deceive die watchfulness of thur I 
husbands. Ever on the look i from Uieir barred aper* j 
tures, they observe the Christiaos who pass beneath, ii 
comparison with whom the Turks must certainly suffer iif 
finitely; the wives have a decided liking fur the Chriatians, \ 
and their preference is peifectly pardonable. If they per* J 
cMve a Christian pass frequently, they take care to prepare & I 
little note, which they throw down it hb feet: frequently it] 
remains unnoticed; die lady then gains her female duenna 
by presents; she goes in )>untiitof their favourite, solicits, 
nay, conjures, and facilitates odocing Iiiniself into the 

house. Woe to those curious or indiscreet persons, who 
cannot resist the temptation ! whatever pains they may take ' 
to di^uise themselves as Turks, there are very few > 
•ooner or later, are not discovered, and so 



may take '^m 
Few wbo^'^H 
epeml^r^H 



of their follyi which is the loss of their heads^ without even 
five minutes respite. As to the ](|dyi she is tied up in a 
sack, and thrown into the sea. Sometimes, nevertheless^ by 
their artifices^ the women contrive to conceal their intrigues 
from their inhuman and vindictive husbands.'^ 



Note (t). Page 15. 

*^ On the 6th her Royal Highness went to pay a visit to 
the Bey, at his country palace, about three miles distant 
from the town. We were in five carriages, and had about 
forty officers on horseback as an escort ; they were dressed 
in different modes, but so fantastically, that they had the 
appearance of imaginary rather than of real beings. Some 
wore head dresses, exactly such as were in fashion eighty 
years ago ; others had white handkerchiefs fastened to their 
heads, and cloaks of different colours, made like mantillas, 
on their shoulders, ail wearing heavy wooden boots. We 
were greatly amused with the setting out of this grotesque 
band; but were struck most forcibly, by the contrast of 
their ridiculous costumes with the beauty of tiie horses on 
which they were mounted, and their saddles of red velvet,* 
embroidered with gold, and ornamented witfar precious 
stones. The address and activity they display in'th^ ma* 

■ 

aagement of these fiery animals, is astonishing. . During 
oar short journey they went' through a curious evc^liitioii^ 
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with a Tiew to amuse the Princess ; part of tbem galiopad a 
quarter of a league in advance^ theui returning with ik» 
rapidity of lightning, loaded their carbines and filed ikmrn^ 
carrying on a mock fight with each other. It waa aorpiii* 
ing to see their horses at full speed, the bridle throws ott 
their necks, gallop, or rather cleave the air, without swerneg 
from the path; and the riders, at the same moment, withoul 
any manner of support, manage their carbines so activelj^ 
and fire them with so much skill. It must be allowed dbij 
are unrivalled in this style of warfare, but in other reapecti 
they are mean and cowardly. We arrived at the palace of 
the Bey, surrounded by an immense crowd ; the cannoiia of 

the fortress having announced our arrival, the two pmicifi 

• .It 

and the chief minister came out to receive her Royal High- 
ness. After traversing many courts and antechamben^ we 
came into the presence of the Bey, who was seated en 
cushions, and encircled by his mmisters and prmapel 

■ ■ f 

officers : he received the Princess with great poUteneaa, aad 
her Royal Highness presented to him the whole of her 
suite. After a short conversation, through the medium <^ 

■ ■ * 

an interpreter, he inquired whether she had a desire to aee 
his seraglio ; the Princess having expressed her asseu^ he. 
gave her his hand, and she beckoned to us to follow her* 
As for the gentlemen, notwithstanding their excessive curio- 
sity, they were under the necessity of remaining at the docpv 
and awaiting as. The first wife of the Bey came to receive 
the Princess, in a sort of circular court, in the centre of f||Mi 
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apartments; we weretiien led into a spacious and magnificent 
chamber, covered with mirrors, in which were a number of 
women of all ages, clothed iRdthout the least taste, but with 
great splendour ; they were loaded with gold, diamonds, and 
precious stones, from head to foot, and being without stock- 
ings, many of them had a diamond chain round the ancle ; 
the fingers, and even the thumbs, were loaded with rich 
rings, and the tips of them stained black. 

^' We remarked that the greater number of the women 
were dark, and that, in their kind, they were much more 
beautiful than the fair ones, who were not above mediocrity* 
The Princess, the Bey, and his favourite wife, were seated 
on cushions, and black slaves presented them with beautiful 
napkins embroidered with gold; we were perfumed with the 
finest essences of Barbary in such profusion, that the sdent 
almost overcame us: — ^afterwards, a collation was served, such 
an one as could scarcely have been provided at the most mag- 
nificent European f^te. It was prepared by a beautiful Italian . 
lady, the wife of the first physician to the Bey ; she, also, did 
the honours of it* After the collation> was introduced the 
first musical corps of the court, consisting of six women, 
the youngest of whom was more than sixty* One was 
lame, another one-eyed, a third blind, and similarly with the 
others, and all were so immoderately fat, that they could 
with difficulty move. It was really amusing to see thesiei 
youthful beauties enter under the charge of an eunilch* 
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Hie; placed tbtmtelvu on the floor, and comi 
playing « sort of ^afcnect the ears; sucfa> 

bowever, was the beit display of music of the court of 
Tunis. The air finished ; after a short prehide, one of 
these enormous moutfa, and 

regaled us with the tones of a voice so hoQise and discordant 
that it would be injustice to compare it to any other than 
that of an owl, screatntng at night, on the tower of soia*. 
mined castle ; and it was more than requisite to remember 
diat we were in the presence of two sovereigns, to enable lu 
; more especially, as the Princess 
had the i attention, and bestowed 

irmonious voice of the 
1 y slighted with her com* 

plaisance, and assured her Kaa his moHt delightful 

resource in bis moments of ennui and dissatisfaction. The 
two F hroughout, then begged 

her Royal Hi^mess to coodescend to visit their seraglio. 
We found it much more numerous t lan that of their father, 
but by no means so rich. 1 were many women, of 

different nabons, :d off from their pareuti 

while yet young. *! hapless victim*, once immured, 

never walk forth more ; they live lere, and there they end 
their days. A stranger never meets their eye ; consequently, 
they were so delighted to see us, that ihey were at a loss how 
to express their excessive joy. Some of them spoke Italian, 
but not very well; great part were seated on cushions, and 
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Were so immoderately fat, as to be unable to rise without 
assistance; these were the most admired| and to them all 
the homage was paid. Prince Mustapha, entering unex« 
pectedly, caused the same movement among them, as would 
a wolf* in the fold. All were cast down and trembling, but 
taking courage in some measure afterwards, they went one 
after the other, with the moi^t profound submission, to kiss 
his hand ; not according to our custom^ biit on the palm, 
for such is the fashion of the Turks. Whilst these 
unfortunate slaves thus discharged their duty, their tyrant 
remiuned motionless as a statue, without even deigning to 
bestow on them a glance of approbation or kindness. 

^^ A collation was set before us, extremely well served, and 
consisting of every rarity and delicacy ; and we were again, 
many times, sprinkled with perfumes. The ladies would 
not suffer us to depart; and on her Royal Highness rising, 
they pressed her to be seatefjl again in such a suppliant 
manner that she could not deny them ; and it was not till we 
had made a visit ft>f five hours that we left them, and then 
greatly to their sorrow. They accompanied us as far as the 
court, making the most affecting gestures. O sweet liberty, 
said I, on coming out, how inestimable thou art! These 
unfortunate^ are buried here alive, condemned to see nought, 
save the sky, their room, an|d tt^e barbarian who sacrifices 

* 

them to every caprice. Every moment uncertain of their 
existence, they hold it at the will of him who detains them 
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in fail, power, mad who bareKves ihtm of it wImb. thqi ImM 
e^Mt. Her Ro]«l Highoan bimng ttlMi tew fl( A> . 
Bej eDd all hit court, we returned to Toui m tlw IMM 
BUBcr m which we left it" 



NoTB (dj. Page SO. 

The ettues aad muner of die Princee^e departnn 6aai 
Tarn are niiuitel; described u follows :••— 

" Her Roytl Hi^ness purposed ipendiag die laavdk «f 
April at Toms ; but die English fleet arriv in g dieie' warn' 
pectedly, Lord Esmouth came himself to requeit her to 
qdt die shore, as the Be; appeared obstinatdj naolNd to 
refiise the slaves demanded ; and it was probaUe &^ ha 
should be compelled to resort to extremities. PrepanliMH 
were nude for our departure irith die utmost prempdtofct 
and many boats, sent b; the order of the adminl, wera laat* 
ed with our baggage. The inbalntants of Turns were ik eoH 
stematioD, expecting ever; moment that dietowo would b»ftdl 
upon bj the fleet ; and the precipitate departure of tbePliMaM 
seemed to confinndieir conjecture^ which werc^ in tnultyliflil 
too well founded ; two hours only beitq; allowed for n 
llie Be; could not persuade himself diat die i 
serious, and was rery backward in gini^ a fbrmal decisioa: | 
until, leamiif d»t her Royal Highneu was on die point of I 
quitting the toVm, and diat her bt^gage was ahread; sfalpn 
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be wa» torifiod bj Ibe pffooi|ilit«de of Ibe nmiwAm, 
JMdy ■■■iftpiin •§ itacMM^lbe Jiiq«qrwbich h—g^fw bbb> 
be already nngmeil Aat be hmt Tqihs solgected to tte 
borrofsofaboittbinbieBl: die tovM, elteii|^ well foitified» 
must soon ha^ jiekkd to sopemr totbt^ 

'' The Bey, awire that done was important and the danger 
pressing, dispatched his prime miaisler to the Princess, 
praying her to obtain an interview widi Lord EUmoudi, as 
be was fiilly resolved to give up the slaves to him. Not- 
vrithstanding diis amusement actuaDy took place, her 
Royal Harness persevered in her design of quitting Tunb ; 
it appeared as if she foresaw die revoladon which took place 



some time afterwards, and wbieb would doubtless have been 
pregnant vntfa mischief to ber> had she unfortunately been 
present. The Bey, who had irfdl bin own hands put his 
brother to death, and procured die cruel murder of his 
nephews, as a means of establishing himself upon their 
throne, Was in that revolution dbpatched by his eldest son, 
who assumed his seat. The youngest fled to the Goletta, 
took possession of five brigs of war, and did not scruple to 
become a leader of corsairs, and to infest the seas, in com- 
pany with his wordiy comrades, ^committing the most horrible 

ft 

outrages. 

'< We embarked on die fidd, and with a very brisk wind 
passed in front of d^e fleet ; each ship fired twenty«one 
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roanils of cumoD, in honour of the Princess of Wdii; fl» 

ibg. w«e counted, «d the «ut. «d ,«d. 

sailors dressed uniformly, the whole produmg-^a 

ing effect Lord Exmonth sailed on the SSd, mi w^omiim 

24th^ with a fovourable wind*'* >- 



NoTB (e). Psge5S2. 
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^^ The EngUsh consul having sent horses to caamj us tg 
the city, we set out at five o'clock in the evening, and tfiA 
up our abode at the house of die French consul, yt/kflth ' 
the most commodious, and best furnished.'^ 
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Note (/;. Page 31. 

^^ They ar^ in general, very taD, but without grace; tbdt 
countenance is melancholy, and without exprestton; aafl 
their eyes are castilown, so that it is difficult to distii^pHk 
of what colour they are. Does thb arise from dmSdenoet^ or 
inodesty ? we are told from ndther, but merely from hMt^ ' 



,f * 






NoTB (g). P^ 31. 



After relating an instance of despotic cruelty, exMtod'lij 
a Turit: towards ^ Ghreek, she continues :— ^ - i. j 
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'^ It was told to her Rojal Highness that, for several 
years, three hundred of these unfortunate beings <€rreeks) 
had been incarcerated in the prisons for debt, the grei(tQst 
part of whom were languishing in weakness, and declining 
to the grave in anguish. The Princess, not belying her 
accustomed generosity, paid their debts, and restored them 
ODce more to the light; firpm which, without her, they would 
have been for ever shut out. HThe governor gave proof of 
his humamty: whilst receiving the money, he could not 
refrain from shewing excessive vexation at these poor 
creatures being released, and in freedom : he would, doubts 
less, have preferred seeing them expire in anguish, through 
ill treatment. I should never conclude, were I to attempt ^ 
to describe the excess to which this barbarity is urged, 
against a people who merit it so little; and who formerly 
gave laws and examples to the universe. It is difficult to 
conceive, how they can have so far degenerated ; but, truly, 
there is nought so cramps the soul, and so prevents the spirit 
from assuming its level, and aiming at great and useful 
designs, as slavery." 



Note (h). Page 32. 

^' The governor of Athens paid several visits to her Royal 
Highness, accompanied by a numerous court, and a guard of 
honour, which had a most fantastical appearance ; . their 
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nMtiim being iDcomplete, aad Aarum»§atlim.mo0fmt 
b«t ciidM, cat k ibt COIIBII7. "Ae guird wtra mltai^ nW 
the governor oa bondsck; u thro ug koii t te vImIv «^ 
Greece, the use of csiruges U unknowit.'* < ' 



Nwn fij. PigeaS; 
Hw foUowing refcra to ConDtb »— ,»\ 

"The Bey seat a number of horses for the tue •f.^llw 
Anicess snd ber iuite. All faia offic«n came, bj hie biA< 
to meet b«, aad flCcoiD|Hi)ied her to A» pslaceif i 
«M received with greM cerenoay. A suiM of ■ 
had, for Hmie tine, been prepared for her tut, ■« d» mmI 
conmodieuB aunaer ditt caa be expected aiDongrt tfaa 

" The fbllowkig mmraing we made a visit to tbe twaj^at 

The wives are not nutnerous, but are prettier, aod -apiMil 
more happy and more free, than at Tunis, The Bey iiiar> 
ried, about three .years ago, a country woman, to whcoB alona - 
he has, lince that timcj attached Mnudf. He treats her with 
regard, and may, in truth, be onsidered an exception to ihe 
geoenl practice of die country ; beng a Biodel of constancy^ 
where coastiocy was never known before. The cause may 
be, that his wife ia very beautiial; and be himaclf appeared 
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to us far more amiable than others of hit natioii* He paid . 
his respects to her Royal H^hness daily, and nc^lectod no* 
thing that could render her stay in the place as agreeable aa 
possible. There is nothing remarkable to visit. The castle 
is on a very elevated situatiiHi, and permission to visit it is 
rarely granted to strangers. This precaution led her Royal 
Highness to believe that there was certainly something cu- 
rious in it, which they endeavoured to conceal from evecy 
eye ; her curiosity was thus roused^ and she requested leave 
to go through it, which was inatantly granted to her. We 
went up to it, but found absolutely nothing more than thf^ 
fortress. At the foot of the castle there are some columns 
remaining of a temple, which was dedicated lk>. Neptuue ; 
and close by is a tomb which is said to be that of the chil* 
dren of Medea, slain by herself, to punbh Jason for his 
infidelity." 



Note f a;. Page 40. 

'' This news spread consternation throughout the suite, as 
it would have been difficult to choose five out of twenty-six; 
besides, every individual of the suite was anxious to go to Je« 
rusalem : it was the object of the journey, and the hope of 
it alone bad enabled us to support our fatigues widi re8^»* 
tion and patience. It was luard thus to find' our ezpecta- 
tiou deceived, at the very moment in which we depended on. 
its being realized. Her Royal Highness, always goodness 
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itself (toujours la bonie mtmcj original), immediately fomied 
her determination, without explaining it to any one; shcf 
gave orders to the captain to set sail, that same eTemng^ 
for St. Jean d'Acre, where we arrived on the 6di4 The Prin- 
cess went herself to the governor, and urged him to grant 
permission to all the suite to travel to Palestine. He at first 
started many difficulties. They were, however, gradnally 
overcome by the ^ght of some rich presents exhibited to 
him, which operated on his avarice — a ince so powerful 
among his fraternity that they cannot do other than yield to 
it, even at the hazard of their lives and favour. Thus, to tra<« 
vel amongst the Turks, it is not only necessary to be well 
provided with money, but also to be liberal of it; and it n 
only with this metal, or with presents, that what is desired 
can be obtained from them. The governor, not wishing that 
the real motive which tempted him to deviate from his doty 
should be known, told the Princess, through the medium of 
his interpreter, that as he had received great obligations firom, 
and felt that gratitude was due to, the English, for the services 
rendered to the city, he was resolved, at all hazards, to grant 
this indulgence to their sovereign : he was even generous in 
return, for he made her Royal Highness a present of five 
linen tents, a zetique, similar to those used in Sicily, and as 
many horses as were necessary for the journey ; also an escort 
of officers of the guard, guides to conduct us, and camela 
to transport our baggage. 



^ On tli« 8th of Jttly^. at oght o'clock in ihe evening, we 
commenced our pilgriiBitge to the Holy Land, presenting the 
aptpearance of a little aniqr*-4br}OQr niimbfr exceeded two 
hundred. We were compettedtio .travel dmiog^ night,. o» 
account of the exceswe heat 4«fkig dMi day. The first night 
we were terrified with a view of the horribla aad atflAOit iai« 
practicable paths which we had to traverse; thfoughout they 
were choked with rocks widhrakes, and were soi f onfiped that : 
we were every • moaaent in danger of beang: thrown down : < 
our fear, also, was not likely to be diminished by the Uf^i 
want of every Jkind of habitation. We knew also that j^.^ 
desert. was infested by robbers and banditti: against; theoi^i 
perhaps, our escort a little re-^issured us ; * especially, as the. 
governor^ fearing the power of. the Piincessi to whom he 
gave the title of QUeen of England, had taken every precau*7 
tion to prevent the possibility of insult being o£fered to her,: 
fearing, with justice, that if it were otherwise, he should be 
the first to feel its effects. If an indivichial, without ppwer^ 
were to travel through this country, he would certludly be 
exposed to great dangor, and probably would not quit it virith 
life : indeed it is very rarely that Europeans are seen in the 
country^ Many who have meditated this jpurney have ten' 
nowKQed it, i|n a perspective of the dangers to which they 
would ^constaijidy be exposed; but^the Princess of Wales,^ 
discouraged by nod^culties, and surmounting all, effected 
what she bad so long anticipated. God ba^ permitted her 
to liCcompliffli her gr#a| enterpriser'^ 



8f kmm; 

«^ On tlMP«vetttv of tiie gA-wtf^iet tM ftom 'Nmmm$^ 

teaC8,«ii0et€MowaMttf«i»49MtfiiBigimmL R wMp i ww 
eteri attiriy aHpoMUe- fi>r w lor aWain wmf nf^f -Hw 
bonuBg SUB pierced tftroiigh in •pile of the ^Ktxmtm'Uidk^ 
ness €f Ili6line»; and « pmnherrf -vmmmmm mmMU '^fii^ . 
under ovrtenti> MMletaiig'Ut with vidi ^MeMiij AmUimp 
ivere swoht alt iMFer. To remedy diii ineoiiirenlenit^'1«i^ 
tboaght «r rvfcbing ourselfw witb* MtM citron*; dtte |iHi^ 
succeeded edoirmbly^ and tbe inaeeta^ cHaiydngf -dm Miltfp 
t<mnented na oo nMNPe. The eardi beneatfc oor fiM 'iMm 
glowiagi and it waa imposfible to find co o in c sa in alty'^taiM 
tion; tbe plain 'iraa perfectly dried op, and Mt er^d' iMJ^ 
aarid rocka; not n single tree, 6r plan^ met one o)«; yidW 
a burning thirst devoured os> without a drop <tf 'irM# tdt 
qoentfb it; we scarcely could find enei^' to ioalieii *lliMr ' 
sOiip, and. even that proved quite muddyi and filMsiilii 
sinall stones^ which were not ike most pleasant tii'lMlsOtfb' ' 
We had wine, but from its teaaperatore, it'niiglilflhavift'biiMP 
boiled over tbe fire. We could not dontiive iHiatf ie^iPAff 
what to take to quench our thirst: happAly, froA^iM to'ftMiK 
seme gourds, called enguries^ were found; the inlfiSWW 
coloured, and- yields- much juice, TItts' was ouft i6hR^ ikitf 
risbment, with tbe exception of a lew cottuMMttij 
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vfere vei^ Miirte^ and scniie .date%' aa .willMed^ thai: else- 
where they would, mt haM lieto foilched* la^ the torflmi| 
of esteliAiive ttdret, afe no wriah i tm fc vdi^/ii mtr Jiqnidi in 
disgustiog; for it is much easier to abstfUii'Jroii^0|ttiQg[iUiMOi 
drinking. At lengthy after a terrific day^ the caravan set 
forward at six o'clock in thfii^ygfiing : the roads never ap- 
peared so bad to us as that night; exceedingly narrow; up 
bill and down ; at times filkd with stones and brambles, so 
interwoven, that the feet of the hprs^s became entangled iu 
them> and they had much difficulty in es^tripating themselves. 
Many of the caravan fell down from their , camels, half 
asleep, but by. a species ,of n^ra^i lio one met with. any 

moro serious ^ ipjury,. than a few Ionises, or a bleeding at ik» 

>) ■ * 

nose. 
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NoTB(m). Page 60. 

** Before the sun faad.appeareii^ and whilst it was still 
possible to travel, we took the road to Jericho, which is 
distant tW6 leagues (from the Jordan). The road is over a 
plain, on which nothing but a few noxious plants and bram- 
bles are met with. We passed at the foot of a mountain^ 
of terrific appearance ; it is said to be that near which our 
Saviour fasied forty days, and whither he was carried by the 
evil spirit, when he tempted him, shewing him all the kin|p« 
doms of the world. 
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^ I hare heard from others of the finte^ that Ait daf &pmil 
at JerichOi was readered, hy the mtense heal of die aim and 
sand, far more trying than any other^ even of thoae q paa i m 

■ 

travening the desert." 



Note (n). Pkige 61. 

^ The tents were pitched in order to shelter us firom the 
rays of the sun, which were already very powerfid^ thouglit 
as yet^ it vras but six o'clock in the morning : thronghoot die 
whole day it was impossible to take any rest, or to sleqp: 
neves had the sun appeared to us so intense I its raja 
flames, which pierced through our tents and scorched us.* 



THE END. 
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